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No chance for ‘‘bugs’’! 


Modern methods plus modern equipment! That's how the American farmer virtually 
eliminates the element of chance. He knows he can depend on his equipment to get the job 
done—on time! x Farm equipment manufacturers know, too, that confidence like this 
results only from first-rate, on-the-job performance. That’s why so many standardize on 
Bower Spher-O-Honed Bearings. Past experience has proved to them that the name Bower 
on a roller bearing stands for higher product quality and unequaled engineering advance- 
ments. For instance, the refinements shown at right are making Bower Bearings last longer 
and perform better—practically eliminating maintenance! + Whatever your product, if it 


uses tapered, straight or journal roller bearings, specify Bower! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY * DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


9 BOWER 


TWO-LIP RACE INCREASES RIGIDITY 
Two parallel shoulders made integral with the 
outer race, as shown in red above, increase 
rigidity and durability—keep rollers in prop’ 
alignment. Precision-made rollers and races 
assure quieter, smoother operation. 
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Advances so startling that only ten 
years ago they might have been sub- 
jects for science fiction are being 
chalked up by electronics—the fast- 
growing industry that harnesses 
electrons with vacuum tubes and 
their equivalents. More and more, as 
human impulses prove too slow to 
control the latest tools of science and 
industry, miniature tubes and semi- 
conductor devices, such as 1/10 oz. 
transistors are taking over. 

Today new radars keep tabs on 
storms and hurricanes, bring in ships 
and planes. Promised for the future 
is an electronic unit to lead the 
blind. Other devices now perform 
elaborate record-keeping tasks for 
business, 








“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


How a speck of crystal 
is changing your life—your world 


As the electronic microscope and 
betatron point to victory over dread 
diseases, another electronic instru- 
ment makes blood counts in seconds. 
Equipped with tiny transistors, 
midget radios run for years. New 
solar batteries take their power from 
the sun. TV programs recorded on 
magnetic tape, light amplifiers, elec- 
tronic air conditioning and other 
appliances are in various stages of 
development. 

Some of the most impressive work 
of electronics shows up in industrial 


controls—“‘black boxes” packed with 
electronic magic—which direct 
rivers of steel, guide precision drill- 
ing, measure metal thickness and 
detect flaws. 

Guided by self-reliant enterprise, the 
electronics industry has already 
found ways to lighten man’s tasks 
and lengthen his leisure, to enter- 
tain, defend and heal him. Only in 
a free competitive system can prog- 
ress take such giant strides, achiev- 
ing so much good for so many to 
share. 
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IT’S COOL WORKING for plant office personnel at The Okonite Company factory in Passaic, N.J. Good- 
looking, quiet-running Worthington air conditioners make sure of that — on even the hottest days. 
Wintertime? Okonite gets another benefit by using their Worthington units to deliver warm air. 


Worthington air conditioners boost 
office efficiency at Okonite plant 


No more sweltering work-days for factory office per- 
sonnel at The Okonite Company. 

This leading manufacturer of electrical wire and cable 
beats the heat with three Worthington packaged air 
conditioners, strategically located throughout office 
work areas. 

Installed as part of a general plant modernization pro- 
gram, the Worthington units have paid off for Okonite. 
Fact is, these air conditioners are actually set up to do 
double duty as heating units during the winter. Man- 


CLIMATE 


ENGINEERS TO INDUSTRY, 


agement is convinced that improved working condi- 
tions through year-round office air conditioning result 
in higher efficiency, less absenteeism. 


How’s the climate in your office area? If you’ve got any 
doubts about it, call your nearest Worthington dealer. 
He’s ready to answer any air conditioning need — 
whether it’s packaged units for “spot” cooling or giant 
central station systems for entire buildings. Or write to 
Worthington Corporation, Air Conditioning and 


Refrigeration Division, Sect. A.5.40W, Harrison, N.J. 
A.5.40 
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For the quality ingredients 
your product deserves 
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In Plastics... 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
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Hoffman-LaRoche 
chooses STYROFOAM? for its workability and economy 


Styrofoam’s non-irritability and easy workability made installation 
quick and economical in a building recently constructed by this 
large pharmaceutical house. Several thousand feet of Styrofoam 
(Dow expanded polystyrene) were used for pipe covering, duct 
insulation, and insulation for constant-temperature rooms. Another 


important reason for Hoffman-LaRoche’s choice of Styrofoam is its 





permanently low “K” factor. 
THESE ARE JUST A FEW LEADING COMPANIES THAT HAVE CHOSEN STYROFOAM 


The Best Foods, Inc.; The Goebel Brewing Co.; Southern Dairies, Inc.; General American Transportation Corpo- 
ration; General Electric Company; Norge, Division of Borg-Warner Corporation; Kelvinator Division of American 
Motors Corporation; New York Central System; Swift and Company; Oscar Mayer and Company. 


Dow will send you further information on Styrofoam, 
free, upon request. Please specify if you want general 
information on Styrofoam or detailed information on its 
use in low-temperature work, as a perimeter insulation, or 
pipe covering. Write Dow Plastics Sales Dept. PL-542B, 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, or contact 


your Styrofoam distributor: The Putnam Organization, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. « Seward-Kauffman Corp., Elkhart, Ind. « Styro Products, Inc., Kansas City, Kansas « Atlantic Foam Products Co., Ipswich, Mass. 
+ Par-Foam, Inc., Detroit, Michigan « Edwards Sales Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. « Floral Foam Products, Midland, Michigan + Styro Sales Co., 
New York City * William Summerhays Sons Corp., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. « G. & W.H. Corson, Inc., Plymouth Meeting, Penn. » The Emerson 
Co., Houston, Texas ¢ Utah Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, Utah « S & S Sales Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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T's you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 
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VISION POINTS THE WAY TO PROGREsS! Since prehistoric man daubed 
his first signs on rock walls, pictures have helped men to see, understand 
and act in accord. Through succeeding ages, progress has been marked 
not alone by the ideas of a few men, but by the means of communicating 
these ideas to the many. 

Now, in our time, television has given America the fastest, most 
powerful means of mass understanding in the history of the world. For 
it has turned a magic spotlight on the pageant of our civilization! 


Until a few years ago, only a handful of people in each community 
had any first-hand knowledge of our government. Now millions watch 
and judge our national leaders on television. Where thousands once 
attended a season of theatre ...now many millions may enjoy a single 
performance of Shakespeare. Religion and philosophy ... science and 
“how-to-do-it” ... concerts, museums, ballet—all come alive with 
meaning in homes across the breadth of our land. Young and old see, 
hear and think... and their thinking will influence history! 


Television is much more than mere entertainment. This great fountain 
of culture and knowledge is its true force. 


A full understanding of this force for the good of mankind was the 
beginning, and continues to be the guiding impetus, of the Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories. It brought forth from a garage laboratory the 
first practical cathode-ray tube which made commercial television 
possible. And Du Mont vision provided a quick realization of the vast po- 
tential application of this tube in many remarkable new electronic wonders. 


Today, developments of the several Du Mont Divisions... in tele- 
vision receiving and transmitting equipment, in closed-circuit TV, in 
electronic instruments, in radar and guided missiles, and in mobile com- 
munications ... have opened new vistas of accomplishment for science, 
industry, medicine and defense. 


Most significant of all is Du Mont Research, providing continuing 
vision and dedication to assure greater-than-ever electronic advances 
for the achievement of better products, better services, a better way of 
life than man has ever known. 


VISION 


® 
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First with the Finest in Television 


ENGINEERS 


The Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories 

RASA A a offer to engineers a working 

oy atmosphere of achievement in which 

wie. they can successfully advance their 
careers. Our employment manager at 
750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J., 
welcomes inquiries. 
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Power take-offs take a terrific beating in the oil fields. The shock 














loads of constant starting and stopping . . . and the punishing pound- 
ing of drilling and pumping rigs . . . could lead to frequent, time- 
consuming adjustment or costly breakdown. 


To minimize these risks, Borg-Warner’s Rockford Clutch Division 
engineered a power take-off especially suited for oil field use. With 
its heavy duty gear-tooth drive clutch, unusual ease of adjustment, 
and husky construction throughout, this B-W Rockford power take- 
off delivers remarkably trouble-free performance in drilling, pumping 
and pipe-line applications. 


Available on 19 out of 24 makes of oil field engines, the Rockford 
power take-off exemplifies Borg-Warner’s “design it better—make 
it better” tradition. It is another typical example of how Borg-Warner 
serves American industry, every day. 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK BW PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every 
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THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Gotive Offices, Chicego: ATKINS SAW « BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL e BORG-WARNER, “Tro. e BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS 
CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR « FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ HYDRALINE PRODUCTS ¢ INGERSOLL 
CONDITIONED AIR ¢ INGERSOLL KALAMAZOO ¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG 
MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. e MARBON CHEMICAL « MARVEL- a 
PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN OF CANADA, L 
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Banking—A New Era 
Dear Sir: 

Your article . on the Chase. 
Manhattan merger, The New No, | 
Bank in Greater New York [BW 
Feb.12’55,p116], was not only jp. 
teresting but simple enough for th 
understanding of the non-techpj. 
cal, lay reader. 

It would seem, from regular and 
careful reading of your publication 
that this country, and indeed the 
world, is on the threshold of a ney 
age: an age of gigantic potential. 
ties, whether through the expansion 
of the use of atomic power for 
peaceful ends, or the raising of 
world standards of health, under. 
standing, education and iiving 
which will involve tremendoy 
costs. 

The article indicates that such 
mergers and pooling of resources 
can facilitate these processes. This 
could be of vital importance as, 
through the lack of sufficient and 
immediate funds, an inopportune 
delay in following up some unex- 
pected development in science or 
world affairs could well undo much 
good work already done. 

I was interested, too, in the angle 
stressed that neither this nor other 
recent mergers would of necessity 
do away with competition among 
the banks, nor reduce the service to 
customers. This is true undoubtedly 
in the New York area, where there 
are a number of strong and highly 
capitalized banks. 

I cannot but wonder, however, as 
to what would be the attitude of 
the government and of the people 
as a whole, if the East should take 
on the coloring of the West coast, 
where there is only one large, and 
dominant, bank 

I, as various of my associates, 
would be interested in more articles 
on these subjects. particularly if 
they could throw more light on the 
manner in which it is proposed to 
handle this heavier, world-wide 
financing of the future. 

E. LoutsE GREENMAN 
REALTOR 
FRESNO, CALIF 


Whither Weather? 


Dear Sir: 

Re your excellent article, A 
Long-Range Look: Does It Help 
Tomorrow’s Forecast? [BwW—Feb. 
26’55,p150 _ the correct spelling 
is Spitsbergen not Spitzbergen . -- 
It is a possession of Norway, hence 
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School’s out .. . and so is the community 


Out . . . a desperately needed junior high school. 
This unsprinklered, three-story brick-and-frame build- 
ing was already overcrowded when a fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed it. Overnight the Board of 
Education was confronted with the problem of fitting 
700 students into an overcrowded school system. 


Out of pocket. It will cost $2,700,000, officials esti- 
mated, to replace this school, insured for $446,660. 


Out of date. Progressive communities, aware of the 
many losses a city or town can suffer in such fires, 
consider the cost of a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
System a small price to pay for around-the-clock fire 
protection. Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, 
wherever and whenever it strikes, night or day, with 
automatic certainty. 77 years experience proves this. 





You have a stake in your city’s school system, if not 
as a member of the Board of Education, then as a 
parent and taxpayer. Don’t wait until disaster strikes 
in your community — show this advertisement to your 
school authorities. Ask for action. A Grinnell Sprinkler 
System often pays for itself in a few years through 
reductions in fire insurance premiums. So, if you 
have insurance, you’re probably paying for Grinnell 
Fire Protection anyway . . . why not have it? 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 
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that knows’ fio altitude 


Whether powering aircraft components — or many types 
of industrial, commercial and domestic products — Lamb 
Electric Motors have a record of outstanding performance 
and long life. 


Our plant is equipped and organized to custom manufacture 
on a volume basis, and our costs are proportional to the 
quality level your product requires. 


Teaming up your engineering department with ours will 
enable your company to profit from these advantages. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY @ KENT, OHIO 


In Canada: Lamb Electric—Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd.—Leaside, Ontario 


Li SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
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Aircraft windshield Aircraft pressurizing Aircraft fuel tank 
wiper motor. pump motor. valve actuator. 
























































the “s.” The Dutch explorers used 
the “z,” but not now, so spell it 
ee... 

A U.S. businessman, Longyear, 
developed its coal mines in 1905, 
. . . Its largest city is named after 
Longyear. The Soviets want it and 
have a colony there. Its tempera. 
ture has increased 15 degrees dur- 
ing the last 50 years. Important 
to U.S. in Arctic Radar Defense 
Circle. 

Litoyp M. Harmon 
LT. COMDR., U. S. N. 
CORONADO, CALIF. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . You have presented a con- 
troversial subject with proper con- 
servatism. Without meaning to be 
critical, I’d like to make a few brief 
comments. ... 

It is hard to think of the cli- 
mate ameliorating sufficiently for 
palm trees to grow in Boston Com- 
mon without enough melting al- 
ready having occurred to put the 
Common below sea level. 

The northward march of the 
limits of the corn and wheat belts 
has been due as much, I think, to 
improved, cold resistant strains as 
to amelioration of the climate. 

I don’t know what data were 
used for the general statement that 
the amelioration of winter tempera- 
tures began earlier in the south 
than in the north. It was true, 
however, that until the decade 
1868-77 hereabouts winter tempera- 
tures since 1850 had not risen 
much. 

I wonder what records were used 
to show that there had been no 
amelioration in summer tempera- 
ture. Here in Milton there was a 
rise of 3.6F from the decade 1851- 
60 to 1945-54. 

The last great retreat of the 
glaciers seems to have been around 
10,000 years ago rather than 20,- 
000, according to the latest Car- 
bon 14 dating. 

Although mountain building un- 
doubtedly helped some ice ages get 
started, such uplifts did not occur 
before all ice ages: Therefore. this 
cannot be used as more than a sec- 
ondary factor in explaining them. 

CHARLES F. BROOKS 
DIRECTOR 
BLUE HILL METEOROLOGICAL 

OBSERVATORY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
MILTON, MASS. 


eIt is impossible, in a general 
story of this type, to qualify broad 
statements as precisely as a learned 
journal might. There just isn’t the 


space. 
Our primary sources of inform- 
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change wasted space 
to working space... 

















J-M Class A Asbestos Walls are movable... save space and make space 
+». are noncombustible, lower priced... come in pleasing colors 


New Johns-Manville Class A Movable Walls 
offer you advantages never before combined 
in an asbestos movable wall. They are 
modestly priced. They are noncombustible. 
They have a textured, stipple finish in rest- 
ful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
relocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of Class A Movable Walls is a 
tough, hard film many times thicker than 
on the usual movable partition. It is mar 
and scratch resistant . . . rejects stain and 
soil. . . can be easily washed and even 
scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it can 
be touched up inexpensively to look like 
new... and, unlike other types of factory- 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 





PRODUCTS 


finished partitions, can be repainted with 
ordinary paint. 
Undivided responsibility for a complete job 


These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
by the Johns-Manville Construction De- 
partment complete with doors, door hard- 


ware, glass and trim. A 


An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favor- 
ably with other types of wall construction. 
For details, write Johns-Manville, Depart- 
ment BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 


/)| Johns-Manvil 


: % 





c $) 


Noncombustible asbestos- 
cement surfaces 


Generous reinforcing for 
added strength 


Noncombustible all-min- 
eral insulating core 

















Cold Molded Plastics Are Still Best For 
Electrical and Insulation Applications 





..and you can 


cut costs with 
Aico Cold Molded Pliastics 


When your products call for parts 
with high arc resistance and proven 
stability at operating temperatures 
up to 1000° F . . . that’s when Aico’s 
cost-cutting cold molding process 
offers a money-saving opportunity, 
Cold Molding . . . the original plas- 
tics molding method offers high 
production from a low-cost, single- 
cavity mold. Aico pioneered the 
cold molding process in 1916... 
Aico continues to offer manufac- 
turers the latest improvements in 
this proven, cost-cutting process. 





These control knobs, valve handles, pigtail connectors, utensil handles and other 
parts represent but a few typical examples of the profitable application of Aico 
Cold Molded Plastics. Many such cold molded plastics are available from Aico 
Stock molds to further reduce costs. Aico engineers are at your service to help 
with your specific production problems. 


Aico PRECISION 
MOLDED PLASTICS 


4 


a 
FREE Aico Booklet explains the use and advantages of Aico cold 
molded plastics. Also explains other phases of Aico’s complete plastic 
molding service including: Engineering Counsel; Mold Building; Injection, 
Compression and the molding of Reinforced Plastics. Free Aico Plastics 
Applicator will determine the best plastic molding method and material 
for your product. 


AMERICAN INSULATOR CORPORATION + New Freedom, Penna. 


C) Please send me free booklet on Aico’s complete services. 
() Please send my Free Plastics Applicator. 


Name Position 
Company 
Address 
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ation were Drs. Willet and Ho 
ton of M. I. T., and the book, Qj 
mate Through the Ages, by C, E, p, 
Brooks, McGraw-Hill, 1949, §, 
particularly p. 376. 


Why They’re Blue 


Dear Sir: 

Small wonder that researchers 
find engineers to be “frustrateq” 
and “bitter,” [Theme Song of Engi. 
neers Is the Blues—BW—Feb,2 
°55,p116]. . There is] one im- 
portant reason for this state of af. 
fairs—row upon row of desks 
crowded into a large “bull pen,” 
. . . like those for a group of semi- 
skilled clerical workers whose ef. 
forts required little concentratiop 
or creative thinking. . 

Office facilities provided for en- 
gineers in a large segment of indus. 
try fall far short of those provided 
for even the lowest echelon of 
management and sales—many of 
whose tasks require far less in the 
way of quiet and privacy. 

This situation not only frustrates 
the engineer’s professional ego, but 
cuts his efficiency, probably by 25 
to 50%. 

Companies beating the woods to 
hire additional engineers during 
the current shortage might well 
increase the output of their existing 
staff at less cost, and sharply re- 
duce “frustration” by providing 
office facilities in keeping with the 
engineer’s professional status and 
task. 

PHILIP J. KLass 
FOREST HILLS, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

. .. Engineers, like everyone else, 
want recognition and “adequate” 
financial compensation. . . . The in- 
come differentials in our society 
have narrowed, and an engineer's 
income is nearer that of a skilled 
workman’s than an _ administra- 


Ore... 
How can engineers’ income be 
increased? Not by artificially at- 


tempting to pay higher salaries— 
supply and demand would not per- 
mit this. It is necessary to make 
the engineer more valuable. The 
engineer’s income is lower than it 
should be because industry makes 
poor use of his talents and train- 
ing. Investment in engineering 
training is wasted by having ¢t 
gineers perform a large proportion 
of tasks which technicians could 
do as well. 
If the number of tasks is i 
creased where engineering judg- 
ment and ability to guide techni- 
cians is utilized, and the semi-skilled 
tasks decreased, the engineer will 
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be worth more, his position will 

have more prestige, and further- 

more our schools will not suffer 

the pressure of lowering their 

standards to satisfy the urgent man- 

power need for engineers. . . . 
DEMETRIOS A. POLYCHRONE 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 

sCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


ATLANTA, GA. 


"Not Economics” 


Dear Sir: 

| have just read your summary 
of Leon H. Keyserling’s recom- 
mendations for continued expan- 
sion of consumer demand [A Case 
for the Democrats—BW—Mar. 5 
'55,p28]. Such recommendations 
should be carefully labeled propa- 
ganda, since they definitely are not 
economics... . 

We must assume that Keyserling 
is interested in expanding the de- 
mand for the physical volume of 
goods, not just the demand in dol- 
lars. If so, his ideas have the fol- 
lowing fatal weaknesses: 

(1) What happens to the income 
of the million or more people who 
will be laid off if the minimum 
wage is raised to $1.25 per hour? 
This might be several million peo- 
ple if the minimum wage carried 
over into service, transportation, 
and other non-manufacturing busi- 
nesses. 

(2) Any increase in costs caused 
by an increase in wages must auto- 
matically be passed on in the 
form of higher prices to the con- 
sumer. Consequently, no net in- 
crease in real purchasing power 
will result. 

(3) A reduction in income tax 
payments by individuals without an 
immediate corresponding increase 
in the volume of goods available 
will inflate prices to a correspond- 
ing degree unless accompanied by 
a corresponding drop in defense 
spending, which happened in 1954. 

(4) If we must have inflation 
during periods of unparalleled busi- 
hess activity (Business Week Index 
—over 139), when we can ever 
stand the slightest bit of deflation 
to reduce the national debt and 
also reduce consumer indebtedness? 
We cannot keep on running both 
the government and consumers fur- 
ther into debt forever. 

Keyserling’s propaganda has 
been wishfully dreamed up for po- 
litical purposes. It is a lovely 

am. 

ROBERT S. Morrison 
PRESIDENT 
MOLDED FIBERGLAS CO. 
ASHTABULA, OHIO 
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COATINGS FOR COVERED HOPPERS 


New Carc tap finish gives many 
times longer protection against 
chemicals ...is one of hundreds 
of Sherwin-Williams Mainte- 
nance Finishes for specialized uses. 


Sherwin-Williams is where YOUR BUSINESS is 


The broader your scope of operations, the more advantages the 
Sherwin-Williams organization offers yours. Over 1,000 branch 
offices, warehouses, and 17 factories make Sherwin-Williams 
an on-the-spot source of help where and when you need it. 


SHERWIN- 









(Photo courtesy S. R. Hungerford Co.) 


BEAUTY FOR BEDROOM SUITES 

Sherwin-Williams hot spray furniture finishing 
materials help produce lasting beauty for S. R. 
Hungerford Co., famous makers of solid mahog- 
any furniture. Special formulations meet needs 
of production schedules as well as of the product. 


industay eveuyuohore, | 


Fresh, new color styling for finest furniture 
. .. tough new coatings for chemical-carrying 
railway cars! Both are part of the wide range 
of applications served by Sherwin-Williams 
Industrial Finishes—applications as broad as 
industry itself! 

Whatever your finishing problems— 
whether for offices, plants or properties . . . 
for products of wood, metal or other materials 
—you’ll find complete answers to your com- 
plete needs from Sherwin-Williams sources. 
Simplify selecting . . . stocking . . . ordering! 
Check your Classified Telephone Directory 
or write The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Executive Headquarters, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





WILLIAMS PAINTS 
for every industrial need. 
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Why 4 year old skiers and 160 “Skips and Sweepers” add 


up to something that can help you buy insurance wisely 


eevee eeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 





Wausau 
Story 


Let Mr. Minard’s story give you an idea. 
Cities have “personalities;?’ which their 
businesses somehow absorb. We were born 
in Wausau—when this was lumber coun- 
try. We’ve stayed here, because we feel 
that Wausau’s ways and people have much 
to do with what our policyholders say— 
“Employers Mutuals are good people to | 
do business with?’ 

We write casualty and fire insurance. 
Our original field, and still our major line, 
is workmen’s compensation. 

Let an Employers Mutuals man tell you 
of our record for consistently high divi- 
dends...for promptness and fairness on 
claims...for an accident prevention pro-  _— 











gram that can mean lower insurance costs | oii - 
to you...for service, direct from the Com- - i . 3 
pany, that can save you headaches. D. C. Minard, President of The Trane Company, visits Wausau 
Mr. Minard of Trane, well known manufacturer of air conditioning and heating equip- 

ment, of La Crosse, Wis., says: “You see Wausau clearly from its famous Rib Mountain. 

And I don’t mean entirely because of the view. The skiing crowds you watch out there 


symbol of the healthy, 


—from 4 year olds, like Tommy Nemke, on up—are a kind of 
enthusiastic spirit of Wausau itself. 


4 *‘Wausau’s Curling Club, too, tells a 
story. Its attractive rink at County 
Fair Grounds is not tax-supported, but 
the sole triumph of its own 160 members 
who conceived it, planned it and paid for 
it themselves. Yes, the ice is open to 
Wausau’s boys and girls free of charge. 
“T visited Tom Eldredge’s Camera 

Store and learned that Wausau is a > 
picture-minded city, with more than its 
share of active camera clubs. Tom said, 
‘Wausau is a good city to do business in. 
One of the important shopping centers of 
Skips and Sweepers: Left to right: Ferd Lonsdorf, Northern Wisconsin. I wouldn’t be any- 

Mr. Minard, Merle Parker, and Oscar Omholt where else.’ I know how he feels.’’ 
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HOW TO PICK PLASTICS 





LOOKING FOR BETTER 





FLUOROTHENE'S 


BakeiteE Brand Fluorothene is an 
unusual plastic. It’s so tough you can 
hardly dent it with a hammer blow. 
It has excellent dielectric properties 
at temperatures as high as 392° F., 
even under moist conditions. It defies 
corrosion; resists fuming nitric acid, 
for example. It can be fabricated by 
conventional methods, with standard 

uipment. In toto—it’s a plastic for 
jobs no other can do. 

Whether your job calls for fluoro- 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [ag 30 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


MINIWIDGETS? 


EXCEPTIONAL... 


thene or can be served by other plas- 
tics, it is easy to select the right one. 
At Bakelite Company you can choose 
from vinyls, phenolics, polyethylenes, 
styrenes, epoxies, as well as fluoro- 
thenes. Here you will find the greatest 
variety and largest resources for 
plastics keyed to your needs. The 
booklet, “Condensed Reference File 
of BAKELITE Plastics and Resins,” will 
acquaint you with the entire family. 
Write Dept. GL-61 for a copy. 


MOLDING MATERIALS 





The term Bake re and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





. SHOES LOOK BETTER, LAST LONGER 


HOW 
HERCULES 
HELPS... 


“CHEMICAL COBBLERS”— Hercules materials 
help the shoe industry in many ways in 
their annual manufacture of more than 
500,000,000 pairs of shoes. Hercules® ni- 
trocellulose, ethyl cellulose, and resins go 
into adhesives, coatings, and stiffening 
compounds. Other Hercules products im- 
prove the processing of insoles, soles, and 
heels, give bulk and shine to polishes, help 
treat leather, appear in molded plastic 
heels, and in box toes, laces, and tips. 


... PROVIDE FOR THE FUTURE 


, « 1a 


ri 4 in 
eo ~ 7 : 
‘ ‘ 

ide Eh Ny = 
A CAREER MORE THAN A JOB is the philosophy behind Hercules’ personnel policies. To 
assist employees in their efforts to attain security for themselves and their families, 
Hercules’ personnel program includes a liberal vacation plan, a disability benefit plan, 
accident and sickness insurance, a hospital-surgical plan, group life insurance, and other 
benefits. A comprehensive personnel program is only one of several good reasons why 

many turn to Hercules for positions with a future. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Delaware. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE 
CHEMICALS, ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, 
EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS 


TODAY'S PHONOGRAPH RECORDS are truly plas- 
tic compositions. Hercules Vinsol® resin, a lov 
cost thermoplastic, serves as a modifier for film 
forming resins, such as Hercules® ethyl cellu- 
lose, in many formulations. EKither product may 
also be used, independently, in conjunction 
with other materials. 


... MUSIC LOVERS 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 









BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Manufacturers, as a group, have been adding pretty substantially to 
MAR. 26, 1955 their backlog of unfilled orders during the first quarter. 


This is a welcome break after two solid years of erosion. 


And the rise is likely to continue, at least for several months. As 
delivery time begins to lengthen, buyers get more anxious. And there is 
some ordering to beat price rises (notably in copper). 









































A BUSINESS WEEK Factories felt the worst of the business runoff in the 18 months between 
January, 1953, and August, 1954. Unfilled orders dropped nearly $29-bil- 
lion—from a high above $76-billion to $47.3-billion. 


SERVICE After July, things leveled out; with the new year, a rise started. 


Four factors (whose effects are overlapping) slashed at backlogs: 


¢ Cancellation of military contracts. That was part of the drive to bring 
government spending within hailing distance of income. 


¢ Reduction in demand for civilian goods. This was more a matter 
of paring swollen inventories than of any slump in consumer buying. 


¢ Failure to cut output to incoming orders. You meet delivery dates 
even though you don’t see any new orders to fill the holes. 


¢ Easier deliveries. Buyers found a hand-to-mouth policy the best. 


The first three spent their force some months ago. And, gradually, 
the fourth is becoming less feasible—or desirable—in many lines. 


Unfilled orders, by now, doubtless have climbed several billions in 
value from their lows last summer. This would put them above the $50-bil- 


ily plas. 
n,a low 
for film lion mark once more. 
1 cellu- 


ct may Manufacturers of durable goods (which, in the nature of things, have 
unction most of the backlog) have more than four months’ business on their books 


at the going rate of shipments. 


New orders booked by all manufacturers took a turn for the better 
late last summer—but it didn’t become convincing that soon. 


The trouble was that the initial gains were due to higher military 
awards after the long drought (giving them the very distinct appearance of 
pump primers). New civilian business didn’t begin to take hold until along 
toward the turn of the year. 


By January of this year, new business was coming in at a rate that 
surpassed early 1952 and about matched 1953 levels. 


Factories have been able to raise their production rates because, even 
though backlogs aren’t what they once were, there’s no harm in trying 
| to keep up with the freshening tide of new bookings. 


In fact, the value of manufacturers’ shipments in December reached 
a new high for that month, and so did January’s. 


These monthly records won’t he easy to maintain later in the year, 
however. It should be remembered that manufacturers’ were shipping 
PAGE 17 goods at a fabulous $26-billion a month in 1953’s second quarter. 
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Our showing now rests heavily on softgoods; shipments of durables 
(autos notwithstanding) are still quite a bit below 1953 highs. 


As far as autos are concerned, it isn’t so much how many cars the 
industry will build as who will build them (and, if you’re of a cynical 
turn of mind, who’ll sell them). 

In a few days, it will be a matter of record that the auto industry 
turned out better than 2.1-million cars in the first quarter. 


And schedules call for 2.2-million in the second quarter. 


Chevrolet will be the top producer in the first quarter beyond any 
doubt. Chevvy’s total will be about 475,000 cars. 


This will top by about 40,000 the number of Fords produced. 
Unless retail sales of the two makes are out of all proportion to output, 


this will take most of the edge off the fruitless argument over which sold 
the most cars during the 1954 race. 


For show-money in the auto sweepstake: It’s probably Plymouth, 
regaining third place, in terms of cars produced in the first quarter. 


But Buick was moving fast as the quarter drew to a close. 


Auto dealers don’t share manufacturers’ anxiety about field stocks of 
new cars not being high enough—strike or no strike. 

An official of the National Automobile Dealers Assn. warned this 
week that “the factories, in their scramble for volume, are going to over- 
whelm a great number of dealers before they are through.” 


Retailers never have done so much business at this time of year as 
they have in the last three months. 


Even the big downtown stores, where pickings have been slimming 
in recent years, have found this to be true. 


And Sears Roebuck says March will set a new high for the month. 


Downtown stores find softgoods moving a little better than durables 
(with suburban discount specialists cutting in on appliance volume). 


But softgoods generally have meant well over 80% of total sales 
to the big stores. So with these moving well (aided by the early Easter, 
of course), downtown volume still is managing to break records. 


Housing demand may continue to ignore the statisticians (at least, the 
gloomier ones) but here’s another statistic for the pile: 


Families living “doubled up” were the lowest (in relation to the total 
number of married couples) in 1954 since records have been kept. Only 
3.9% of all families were not maintaining their own households, the Census 
Bureau reports. 

For the postwar period, the previous low was 4.8% in 1945, the high 
8.7% in 1947. The next lowest figure was 5.4% back in 1910. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 26, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Now a telephone with a 


dial that lights up! 


# 


For information about availability and moderate charges for the light-up dial telephone and other new tele- 
phone conveniences now being made by Western Electric, simply call your Bell telephone business office. 


Have you seen the 

new Bell telephone 

with a dial that lights 

up? It’s perfect for 
bedrooms, sickrooms.. . or any 
dimly lit place. Just pick up the 
handset and the dial is instantly 
illuminated. 

Providing special telephone con- 
veniences for your home and office 
is One part of our job at Western 
Electric. But an even bigger part is 
devoted to making equipment 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 


you are seldom aware of... that 
operates “behind-the-scenes”’ faith- 
fully, economically. 

As the manutacturing unit of 
the Bell System, our job is to make 
telephone equipment which works 
that way. 

By teaming up with Bell Labo- 
ratories people who design the 
equipment and Bell telephone 
people who operate it, we help 
provide you with dependable tele- 
phone service at low cost. 


UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





Your dial telephone actually puts you in 
command of a vast network of complicated 
equipment made by Western Electric. In a 
telephone central office, for instance, more 
than 1,000 switches must operate without 
failure to complete just a single dial call 
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Two Steels Are Fused By 
Jessop Skill To Bring You 
Better Dies At Lower Cost 


One milestone in Jessop’s drive for absolute supremacy 
in the realm of fine specialty steels is its unique ability 
to fuse together tool steel and tough, non-hardening 
carbon steel and then roll them into one solid insepara- 
ble die section. The advantages to this exclusive proc- 
ess are great. Forms resist shock better, and can be 
more readily shaped. Dowel and screw holes may be 
drilled after hardening, and cost per pound to you 
is up to 40% less than solid tool steel die sections. 
Whether or not you buy die sections, this Jessop “first” 
should interest you. A company that has the spirit 
and progressiveness to constantly search for new ways 
to serve its customers better is a good one to do busi- 
ness with. Send us an order for one of the specialty 
steels shown below. 





STAINLESS STEELS @ HIGH SPEED STEELS @ NON-MAGNETIC STEELS @ HIGH SPEED TOOL 
BITS @ HEAT RESISTING STEELS @ STAINLESS-CLAD PLATES @ CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS 
TOOL STEELS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES © CAST-TO-SHAPE TOOL STEELS @ HIGH SPEED AND 
ALLOY SAW STEELS @ TEMPERED AND GROUND STRIP STEEL © COMPOSITE HIGH SPEED 
STEELS @ STAINLESS AND HEAT RESISTING CASTINGS @ COMPOSITE DIE STEEL SECTIONS 
PRECISION GROUND FLAT STOCK @ DIE STEELS—HOT AND COLD WORK 


UP 


ANY - WASHINGTON, PA. 
CES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
bf Canada Limited, Wallaceburg, Toronto 





tional Corp., Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)............... 
} Paperboard production (tons).............. 
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Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)....................++45- 


§ Latest 
Week 





2,240 
211,778 
$68,795 

9,814 

6,858 

1,385 
273,946 





398.7 
90.5 
86.2 

18.8¢ 

144.7 

$37.50 
33.000¢ 
$2.46 
33.66¢ 
$2.05 







287.6 
3.49% 
13-13% 


57,861 
84,918 
22,694 
34,374 
25,002 
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Preceding 
Week 


+139.5 


2,273 
+204,285 
$59,103 
9,726 
6,845 
1,297 
269,618 


71 


+15% 
257 


395.3 
90.7 
85.8 

18.7¢ 

144.7 

$37.50 
33.000¢ 
$2.46 
33.65¢ 
$2.05 


284.2 
3.49% 
13-13% 


Month 
Ago 


139.0 


2,191 
196,644 
$47,168 

9,912 

6,767 

1,448 
262,282 


66 


+1% 
205 


405.0 
92.5 
89.0 

19.0¢ 

144.7 

$37.00 
33.000¢ 
$2.48 
34.14¢ 
$2.10 


292.6 
3.48% 
13-13% 


56,598 
84,673 
22,251 
35,057 
25,071 


Preceding 
Month 


94 
114.3 
$1,312 
$942 


Year 
Ago 


121.2 


1,624 
154,895 
$39,693 

8,572 

6,461 

1,184 
245,325 


66 
35 
-8% 


243 


431.6 
83.7 
100.8 
20.2¢ 
140.9 
$24.17 
29.980¢ 
$2.41 
34.28¢ 
$2.12 


211.9 
3.48% 


2% 


54,897 
80,064 
22,939 
32,848 
25,704 


Year 
Ago 


83 
115.0 
$1,092 
$833 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


° 
53 
+30% 


-~ 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 

7.5¢ 
++76.4 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 


++45,820 
++71,916 
++9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


N.A. 

83.4 
$812 
$412 


8 Date for ''Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


PROSPECTS: A FIGHT FOR A TRUCE. Shooting in 
Formosa Strait looks like an almost certain result 
of the tougher U.S. policy in Asia 


DRAWING NEW LINES ON MERGERS. Justice 
Dept. is expected to bring some precedent-setting 
cases under the 1950 law........ 


NEW DESIGNS HIT THE RAILS. Two major rail- 
roads order two-level, tubular passenger cars.p. 28 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


MAKING THE COLLECTIVE FARM 
INTO A FACTORY .. . is Khrush- 
chev’s answer to two problems: farm 
crisis, retaining power........ p. 142 
SOME MUSCLES FOR GATT. Ad- 


ministration’s proposal to join new 


world trade group faces opposi- 
MN ud caw dekwacatadkhaakanad p. 146 
LOOKING ABROAD. U.S. firms ex- 
pand overseas activities. ..... p. 150 





GOOD NEWS FOR COTTONSEED 
OIL. New price supports may give 


the industry a needed boost...p. 80 


TOO MANY PIGS AT THE MARKET. 
Prices drop sharply; but situation 
re p. 86 
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IT’S LONG DELAYED THIS TIME. 
Wall Streeters wonder why com- 
modities haven't dropped..... p. 118 


McGINNIS MOVES . 
president opens drive to control 
Boston & Maine lines........p. 120 


POLICYHOLDERS RUN THE SHOW. 
. as Farm Bureau Insurance Co. 
heads listen... . ..p. 122 


GOING TO THE MARKET FOR 
MONEY. Corporate offerings reach 
highest point since 1929...... p. 125 


- ge = a Sa aaa | 
LABOR: Ss a 
UAW: WARMING | UP FOR GAW. 


To keep wage demands in the news 
is preconvention strategy..... p. 107 


. New Haven’s 





NEW EYE ON WELFARE FUNDS. 
Commerce & Industry Assn. makes 
specific proposals............ p. 110 
UNION MERGERS: A WAVE. ILA- 
Teamsters amalgamation is trickiest 
of many proposals........... p. 114 


eoPrrT rr. ¢ p. 25 
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Business Briefs 
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Business Outlook ........... 17 
Washington Outlook ........ 37 
International Outlook ....... 139 
Personal Business ........... 159 
OS ee 176 
Figures of the Week......... 21 
Charts of the Week.......... 162 
Local Business .............. 60 
Readers Report ............. 8 











“MANAGEMENT: > 
LUKENS LOOKS FOR WIDER 


FIELDS. Why leader in steel spe- 
cialties plans to branch out...p. 166 


FOREMEN BY POPULAR ACCLAIM. 
Wisconsin firm gives workers voice 
in selecting supervisors...... p. 171 
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CAPITAL GOODS: PRICES POINT 
UP . . . indicating “white sale” con- 
ditions won't spread far beyond 
utility equipment .*...........p. 42 
RESCUING UHF. GE joins forces 


with TV film men to help floundering 
SO re reer ee p. 45 


HOW TO GET INSIDE THE CUS- 
TOMER'S PLANT. Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co. sends experts to survey ob- 
solete equipment ............. p. 48 


AND CLASS, TOO. Edison shoe 
chain aims at rich new target in 
Northeastern states ........... p. 50 





The Pictures — Russ Allen—166; 


Budd Co.—28; Harry Compton— 
cover, 128, 129; Farm Bureau Ins. 
Co.—122; Gen. Electric—62; Harris 


& Ewing—30 (bot. It.), 31 (top rt., 
bot. It.); Link Belt Co.—72; Ed Nano 
—48, 49; Sovfoto—l142; U.P.—30 
(top It., ctr., rt., mid. rt., bot. rt.), 
108, 125; W.W.—29, 30 (mid. ctr.), 
31 (top It., bot. ctr., bot. rt.), 92, 98; 
Wyman-Gordon Co.—68. 
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PLATE GLASS: THE PINCH IS ON. Glass makers 
race to catch up with “terrific’’ demand...... p. 29 


THE WHITE HOUSE TEAM GETS A NEW LINE. 
UP. Recent appointments make White House staff 
biggest ever... 


ery eee oe . Pp. ae 
HEAT IS ON THE LANDLORDS. Rental market 
faces first postwar wave of competition...... p. 32 
BS i ha fe a al eae ee p. 34 

THE MARKETS: = 


MOVEMENT BUT NO PROGRESS, 
The big question is: Has bull markef 


run down or is it resting? p. 152 
WALL STREET TALKS .. . about 
Warren stock . . . odds on Avery 

. and more p. 183 


FULBRIGHT PAUSES FOR BREATH 

. as market inquiry turns into a 
political feud at the end of first 
round of hearings ~ ++ of Em 


EAMES G FACES: of 


IDEA MAN FOR THE DEMOCRATS. 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (cover) puts 
economics in plain terms, helps pro- 
vide campaign issues p. 128 


“PRODUCTION: q 


GERMANIUM, SILICON GET SPEC. 
TACULAR. Key raw materials of 
growing electronics industry head 


into speedy climb p. 62 
THE U. S. CATCHES UP... with 
Russia by putting its own giant forg- 
ing presses to work ..p. 68 


STEEL COSTS LESS . when pro- 
duced by new oxygen method, Mc- 
Clouth Corp. finds .p. 73 


NEW PRODUCTS p. 76 
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ON THE SCHEDULE: LAWS THAT 
COULD MEAN A LOT... a mid 
way look at what state legislators 
are doing .... p. 99 
IN OHIO: THE OLD FARM-CITY 


SPLIT. Attempt to fit budget to 
anticipated revenues holds up legis 


ee p. 92 
IN TEXAS: PROBES OUTSHINE 
BILLS . . . as legislative committees 
dig into land scandal veces ep B 
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HOW CHILLING KEEPS GLUE WORKABLE 


Fast-drying synthetic glues used in this tapeless veneer splicer 
would harden in their container within 30 seconds—but for 
the water-cooling unit charged with ‘‘Freon’’* refrigerants 
that keeps the glue at 50°F. The Red Lion Cabinet Com- 
pany of Red Lion, Pennsylvania, figures labor and time sav- 
ings at over $100 weekly, but is even more pleased with the 
quality of radio and TV cabinets that results. 
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COOLING MAKES ALUMINUM COMBAT-HARD 


At Grumman Aircraft Corporation, Bethpage, New York, 
aluminum parts for Cougar Jets are anodized in baths of sul- 
furic acid solution. When the current goes on, the temperature 
tends to go up. But a compact refrigeration unit charged with 
a Du Pont ‘‘Freon’’ refrigerant keeps the bath between 25° 
and 50°—and the surface comes out harder than chrome plate. 


*"Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark for its fluorinated 
hydrocarbon refrigerants. 


“Freon” Safe Refrigerants 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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IN INDUSTRY... 
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FROM PLANT TO HOME—CANDY NEEDS COLD 


Refrigeration helps maintain quality from the time that fresh 
candy rolls out of the 57-foot cooling tunnel until the retail 
sale is made in one of Mrs. Snyder’s air conditioned candy 
stores in Chicago. Carrier units charged with safe, odor-free 
Du Pont ‘‘Freon”’ refrigerants protect both the plant and the 
retail stores. Management is happy because the equipment re- 
quires nothing but routine maintenance. 
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BOOKLET MAY SHOW HOW 
REFRIGERATION CAN SERVE YOU 


You’ll find thought-provoking information and suggestions 
| in Du Pont’s booklet ‘How Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 

tion Benefit Industry.”” This booklet may help you solve 
production problems, cut costs, improve product quality. 
! 





Send this coupon for your free copy. 

We'll also send information on Du Pont “FREON” fluori- 
nated hydrocarbon refrigerants. ‘“‘Freon’’ is nonflammable, 
nonexplosive, virtually nontoxic . . . its safety and depend- 
ability make it the most widely used refrigerant in service 
today. Put modern refrigeration—with “Freon” refrigerants 
—to work for you. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 11500 
Nemours Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send me the booklet ‘““How Air Conditioning and 
| Refrigeration Benefit Industry.”’ 
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Alvin I. Handmacher, President of Handmacher-Vogel, Inc., says 


He knows how to 


“When a woman sees a style she wants, she wants it fast,” 
says Mr. Handmacher. “‘In fact, she wants it first! 
“And we see that she gets it — in Aer size and color. How 
do we do it? By Air Express! 
“We push our production schedules to meet insistent 
buyers’ re-orders. Then we rely on Air Express to deliver 
door to door in record time, 


suit the women! 


“Without Air Express, we'd never suit nen as well as 
we do! 

“Air Express pays off in two ways. It S us Customef 
good will and saves us money! For instance, it costs $4.10 
for a ten-pound shipment from New York to Louisville- 
$1.64 less than by the next lowest-priced air service.” 


It pays co express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! 


—_— & Air Express —___—— 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ..,.,. division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


- 
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Prospect: A Fight for a Truce 


Fighting in the Formosa Strait this 














ae 
. e spring—with U.S. planes involved—now 
; seems almost a certainty. It will be 
york over the Matsu and Quemoy island 
Pa te % groups, which the Chinese Nationalists 
y * 





, 4 = still hold (map, left). 
™, % wr Fiewos x: e It won't be a fight to the finish. 
5 “0 ARTILLERY Probably, though not certainly, the 










wenliiesr US. 7m FLEET —S hb U.S. won’t have to use atomic wea- 
<— a pons. 

‘ > ¢ Before events reach that stage, 

—= JAPAN the chances are we will get a cease- 

% = =©fire under which the Communists ac- 

LAST ™ quire the coastal islands in return for 

a negotiated guarantee not to attack 


CHINA 4 Formosa and the Pescadores. 



















































s ¢ But it may take a new interna- 

SLA — tional conference to produce such a 
@ result. Pres. Eisenhower said this week 

\ ff ta § that he is ready to explore the possi- 
mm bility of Big Four talks (page 139). 


OKINAWA = « Paradox—Theres is no shorter way 
2 of summing up the outlook in For- 
f mosa Strait as it shapes up this week. 
o 4 It adds up to this paradoxical situation: 
We are preparing to use force to make 
the Chinese Reds accept a cease-fire— 
the same sort of cease-fire they can 
now have for the asking. Our goal is 
2 still a standoff in Formosa Strait roughly 
parallel to the standoff we achieved 
v — along the 38th parallel in Korea. And 
& 4 = it will take a lot of provocation on the 
& =@ part of Peking to force Pres. Eisen- 
hower to change this objective in favor 
Q of an all-out showdown with Red 
China. 
¢ Possibilities—The picture could 
change, perhaps suddenly, in either of 
two directions. 
&% There might possibly be serious | 
cease-fire negotiations before the U.S. 
itself gets involved in fighting. That's 
i what Washington still wants. It’s 
is what London and New Delhi still are 
6 vorking for, though with diminishing 
working for, g g 
s,s | 
=< 
& 





hope. Negotiations at this stage, how- 
ever, might possibly involve the U.S. 
in a complete revamping of our China 
policy—recognition of two Chinas and 
o oO perhaps even the end of the trade em- 
al bargo against Peking. 
Or, assuming we do get involved in 
’ a §6the fighting, the Communists might 
PINES @ build up enough air and artillery 
PraLSrom . strength im force us into using tactical 
’ A-weapons. There is undoubtedly a limit 
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to how long we would fight without 
making use of the superiority we have 
in this field. If this should happen, it 
is anvbody’s guess what would come 
next. But clearly we would have to be 
ready for all-out conflict with the Com 
munist world. 


1. Up to the Reds 


I'he issue of war and peace in For- 
mosa Strait—how much fighting, what 
kind of fighting, and what kind of 
settlement—reallv lics with the Com- 
munist rulers in Peking and Moscow. 
All the evidence indicates that they in- 
tend to take the Matsus, the Quemoys, 
and then Formosa—bv force, and in 
that order. It looks as if at each stage 
they are quite prepared not only to 
take on the Nationalists but to chal- 
lenge the U.S. 
¢ Buildup—The Communist buildup on 
the South China coast is unmistakable. 
It includes four main elements: (1) 
manpower, which has been plentiful in 
the area ever since the Korean truce; 
(2) growing air strength, including some 
400 jets that are now being concen- 
trated, along with fuel supplies, on three 
airfields near the Matsus (3) enough 
sea power (mostly Soviet torpedo boats 
that are being shifted southward from 
the Tachen area to the Matsu area) to 
disrupt Nationalist supply ships; and 
(+) powerful batteries of Soviet-built 
heavv artillery that can now put the 
Matsus and Quemovs under concen- 
trated fire. 

It’s the air buildup that has U. S. mili- 
tarv men most worried. 
¢ Patten—The Communist strategy 
seems to be following a familiar pattern 
—the one the Chinese Reds used suc- 
cessfully against Chiang on the main- 
land, and again recently to make his 
position on the ‘Tachens untenable. It 
involves concentrating enough strength 
on one enemy position to take it, then 
moving on to the next. And _ pretty 
clearly the Communists have the power 
to take the Matsus, the Quemovs, and 
Formosa one after the other against 
anv resistance the Nationalists alone 
can muster, regardless of what supplies 
we send them. 


ll. Formosa Is the Key 


When it comes to Formosa, the 
Chinese Reds have had clear notice 
that the U. S. will resist any military 
challenge with whatever force is neces- 
sary. That’s a firm U. S. position that 
all the world, at least all the non- 
Communist world, recognizes. 

In the case of the Quemoys and the 
Matsus, though, our position is more 
flexible and is likely to stay that wav 
until the last minute. Whatever value 
these islands may have had as potential 
stepping stones for a Nationalist return 
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to the mainland, thev have value to the 
U. S. today only in relation to the de- 
fense of Formosa. Ever since Eisen- 
hower flatly stated that we would not 
use Formosa for an attack on the main- 
land, this defense angle has been the 
key to our policy. Whether we fight 
for the coastal islands or negotiate for 
their transfer to Peking, our goal will 
be to make Formosa as secure a defen- 
sive position as possible. 

For example, a cease-fire deal that 
turned the islands to the Reds 
would undoubtedly be resisted by 
Chiang Kai-shek. But if we were con- 
vinced that our quid pro quo’in such 
a deal—an assurance from Peking that 
it would not use force to get Formosa— 
would make Chiang’s position there 
more secure than it is today, there is 
not much doubt that we would accept 
it and get Chiang to go along. 
¢ Criterion—If instead the Chinese 
Reds make a push for the islands, as 
they show every sign of doing, Wash- 
ington would use the same criterion in 
deciding on what action to take. 

It’s possible, for example, that the 
U. S. won’t intervene directly if the 
Reds attack the Matsus in the next few 
weeks. This would mean we _ had 
decided that for both military and 
political reasons our position would be 
stronger if we waited to meet the Reds 
at Quemoy. 

On the other hand, an all-out attack 
on the Quemoys would produce a 
ical showdown with the U. S. At this 
point, vou could expect us to throw 
some powerful punches from the air. 

If this didn’t bring Peking to the 
point of negotiating, and there was no 
prospect of saving the Quemovs with 
conventional weapons, Eisenhower 
would face the decision that has been 
in the back of his mind ever since he 
sent the Formosa message to Congress 
two months ago—whether to use tactical 
atomic weapons on local military targets 
to bring Red China to its senses. 


over 


lll. Hard Decision 


Before the die is cast, there will be 
many a taut nerve in Washington and, 
no doubt, in Peking and Moscow. For 
the first time since the cold war started, 
the U. S. government is seriously con- 
sidering the use of atomic weapons. 
Washington has long known it would 
face this decision if Western Europe 
were attacked. The whole NATO de- 
fense system was based in the begin- 
ning on the threat of U. S. atomic 
retaliation, and more recently there has 
been the additional threat of tactical 
A-weapons to back it up. 

Since the Korean armistice, the de- 
fense of South Korea has been based 
on the threat of atomic retaliation. But 
there hasn’t been an actual test of 
strength since the cold war started— 





neither Berlin, Korea, nor Indo-Chip. 
when atomic weapons were sO diregy 
involved in our defense calculations ; 
they are now. 
¢ Good Reasons—There are at least ty 
good reasons for this change: 
¢ Our defensive strength has bee 
increasing!y built around nuclear powe 
—evervthing from the H-bomb to & 
tical A-weapons of about 3,000 top 
of ‘TNT-equivalent The Hiroshi 
A-bomb was about 20,000 tons.) Th 
is the one real advantage our technic 
superiority still gives us over the Soviet 
Chinese alliance 
eA point is und to 
Communist aggression continues—whe 
it could be necessary, in situations suc 
as Korea and Formosa, to use atom 
weapons to back our policy of enforcing 
peaceful coexistence on the Comm: 
nists (BW—Mar.12’55,p25). Manv of. 
cials in Washington—and not just thos 
in the Pentagon—believe this point j 
about to be reached in the Formog 
Strait. 
e Last Resort—The de 
be made, will be in th 
hower. And all the 
that in the present situation he wil 
make it onlv as a last resort. That would 
be true even if he uld be virtually 
certain that the use of tactical A-weap 
ons against Red China would not lead 
to World War III. The President must 
consider first of all the American peo- 
ple, and he knows thev would be relue 
tant to have him take such a step. 
Then there is our position in relation 
to the rest of the non-Communist 
world—especially our European allies 
and the neutral Asian nations. They 
would be unanimously opposed to hay- 
ing us use atomic weapons to stop Red 
China from taking the offshore islands. 
Che British—rightlv or wrongly—make 
a sharp distinction between these is 
lands and Formosa itself. The Churchill 
to back us in any 
1d Formosa if it 


come-i 


ision, if it has to 
hands of Eisen. 
vidence suggests 


government is ready 
move necessary to det 
is attacked. 

e Balancing—Still, there is undoubtedly 
a limit to how far Eisenhower will go 
in meeting the wishes or the fears of our 
allies. He has shown his dedication to 
peace and disarmament again and again, 
most recently in the appointment of 
Harold Stassen to a Cabinet position as 
a sort of “Secretary of Peace,” and in 
his willingness to explore the possibility 
of top-level discussions with the Com 
munists. ; 

But he refuses—just to satisfy opinion 

abroad—to be pushed into a conference 
that has no chance of success. Nor does 
he want to be pushed into making the 
U.S. appear merely to be seeking an 
easy way out of a difficult sitwation. 
And there’s no doubt that if the show- 
down comes in Formosa Strait he will 
use whatever means are required to Ss 
cure our position in lormosa. 
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law. 


consent to a quick trial. 


The wave of company mergers that 
has been spreading across the country 
since Korea is large enough to look like 
the sweeping merger movement that 
took place in the 1920s. But there’s 
one big difference—and it’s a difference 
that will become more and more evi- 
dent before the year is out. 

It is that the federal government 
now has specific power to take the par- 
ties to a merger into court—both before 
the merger happens and after it has 
occurred. 

Apparently both political parties are 
readv to use this power. 

This week: 

The Republican Administration is 
preparing additional antimerger cases 
that will draw new guide lines on 
size for various industries. 

The Democratic Congress is warming 
up to give mergers plenty of attention. 
Committees in both House and Senate 
have all the investigation funds they 
need. There'll be plenty of furor, but 
probably no new legislation. 

Between them, the Administration 
and Congress are going to give mergers 
more investigation and prosecution than 
has been seen in years. 

* Priorities—Merger news is already 
getting high priority attention in Wash- 
ington. 

¢ The proposed merger of Bethle- 

hem Steel Corp. and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. is back on the front bur- 
ner—despite continuing opposition of 
the Justice Dept.—with observers willing 
to predict the two companies are about 
to challenge the government to a court 
test of the legality of the merger. 
_ © The Federal Trade Commission 
investigation into the wave of post- 
Korean mergers is complete and a final 
teport being drafted now probably will 
be released within 30 days. 

* The report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s National Committee to Study the 
Antitrust Laws—scheduled for submis- 
sion late this month—takes a strong 
stand on enforcing the 1950 antimerger 
law (BW—Mar.5’55,p31). 

* And another significant merger 
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@ Justice Dept. is preparing to fight out the question 
of what is legal and what isn’t under the 1950 antimerger 


@ As a result, industry will be getting some new 
guide lines for the legal size of the nation’s big companies. 


@ One of the big cases may be the proposed merger 
of Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown, if the government will 


may be in the making—between Sperry 
Corp. and Remington Rand, Inc. It 
would make a $650-million company— 
$200-million larger than International 
Business Machines Corp. The rumor 
goes that this will be a consolidation 
of the company, not strictly a merger, 
in that an entirely new company will 
emerge. The stock trade, it’s said, would 
be on the basis of 3} shares in the new 
company for one of Sperry, and two 
shares in the new company for one of 
Remington Rand. 


|. Law: Tough But Untested 


Underlying much of the interest and 
concern raised by recent mergers is the 
1950 amendment to the Clayton Act— 
designed to prevent anv merger that 
“may substantially lessen competition.” 
By any standards, this is a tough law. 
But since it has not been tested in 
the courts, it is still considered a “new” 
law. 
¢ Guideposts—Under the Sherman Act, 
it took years and years for the govern- 
ment to establish any kind of guide- 
posts on size. Two of the most impor- 
tant markers were established in the 
Aluminum Co. of America and U.S. 
Steel Corp. cases. 

The Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
speaking for the U.S. Supreme Court, 
tuled in 1945 that Alcoa’s 1938 owner- 
ship of 90% of aluminum ingot capac- 
ity was illegal. At the same time the 
court said it was “doubtful” that Alcoa’s 
1944 ownership of 64% capacity was 
illegal. 

In 1948, the Supreme Court O.K.’d 
the merger of U.S. Steel Corp. and 
Consolidated Steel Corp., which added 
Consolidated’s 11% of the Pacific Coast 
market for fabricated steel to U.S. 
Steel’s 13%. 

But even these guideposts left a 
broad area of doubt in which no one 
was sure what was legal and what was 
not. 

The government actually could do 
little to prevent or break apart some 
important mergers because the law did 





Drawing New Lines on Mergers 


not apply if one company bought the 
assets of another. 

¢ Closed—The 1950 law plugged this 
loophole and gave the government the 
most powerful tool it ever had to deal 
with size and concentration in indus- 
try. 

‘Now, using the new law, the govern- 
ment is drawing lines between legality 
and illegality. It is going after mergers 
that have national significance and mer- 
gers with only regional impact, as the 
law specifically provides. 

The antitrusters charge that it is il- 
legal for Schenley Industries, Inc.,— 
whose 22% of total liquor production 
puts it among the industry’s big four— 
to add Park & Tilford Distillers Corp.'s 
4% of the industry’s total production 
to its own. 

Not only is competition eliminated 
between Schenley and P&T, says the 
government, but the merger of the two 
concentrates a bigger share of industry 
capacity, production, and sales in the 
big four. 
¢ Pillsbury’s Push—In the flour mix in- 
dustry, FTC charges that Pillsbury Mills 
—the nation’s second biggest flour miller 
—went bevond the pale in buving out 
two important competitors, Duff's Bak- 
ing Mix Div. of American Home Foods, 
Inc., and Ballard & Ballard Co. In the 
Southeast market area, Pillsbury alleg- 
edly nearly doubled its position in bak- 
ing mixes as a result, raising its share 
of the market from 22% to almost 
45%. 

Subsequent to the FTC’s charges, 
Pillsbury sold Duff to a newly formed 
New Jersey company, Duff Baking Mix 
Corp. (BW-—Jan.2’54,p28). But the gov- 
ernment went ahead with the case any- 
way, on the grounds that the sale did 
not dispose of the basic issue. 

FTC also drew a line in the paper 
industrv, charging Crown Zellerbach— 
second biggest paper and pulp maker in 
the country—violated the merger law in 
buying up another integrated West 
Coast company, St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co. 

Again using a regional market as the 
guide, FTC says Crown Zellerbach 
thereby eliminated one of its two com- 
petitors, which accounted for 20% of 
the paper product sales in the West 
Coast area. Crown Zellerbach made 
roughly 50% of the area sales prior to 
the merger. 


ll. The Line for Steel 


In the steel industry, the Justice 
Dept’s position is much like that taken 
in the Schenley liquor case. A Bethle- 
hem-Youngstown merger, the Justice 
Dept. said last fall, would eliminate 
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important competition between the 
second and sixth ranking steelmakers. 
Chey say the effect nationally is to con- 
centrate still more of the industry’s 
capacity and sales in the top few com- 
panies, though addition of Youngs- 
town’s +.4% of total steel ingot capacity 
to Bethlehem’s 14.9% would still leave 
U.S. Steel alone at the top with about 
30%. 

The Bethlehem-Youngstown merger 
broke into the news again with pub- 
lication of Ictters between Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-IIl.) and Stanley N. Barnes, 
chief of the Antitrust Div. Douglas ex- 
pressed concern that certain rumored 
stock holdings bv Bethlehem in Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co., which owns about 

7% or 8% of Youngstown stock, might 
give Bethlehem a measure of control of 
Youngstown even without a merger. 
e Answer—Bethlehem said last week 
there is nothing in this. Its answer was 
that neither the company nor any of its 
subsidiaries owns anv Cleveland-Cliffs 
stock, but that the trusteed Bethlehem 
Pension Fund owns 183,000 common 
and “some” preferred shares of Cleve- 
land-Cliffs—along with stocks in various 
other companies. 

Barnes savs he will go to court to 
block any steps leading to a Bethlehem- 
Youngstown merger and will try to 
block Cleveland-Cliffs from voting on 
a merger proposal, whether Bethlehem 
owns anv of its stock or not. 

Further indication of action in the 
Bethlehem-Youngstown deal is a con- 
ference soon to be held between law- 
vers for the steel companies and top 
representatives of the Justice Dept. 
There have been continuing consulta- 
tions between the two sides but this 
meeting looks to some people who know 
the industry like the first step toward 
a “friendly suit.” 


lll. The Big Test? 


Officials of the companies are anx- 
ious to get a test case ruling on their 
merger, but they want some kind of 
assurance from the government that 
thev will get quick action in the courts. 
Thev do not want to be tied up in 
court for five or ten vears. 

The injunction that Barnes promises 
he will seek—to prevent shareholders 
from voting on a merger—would put the 
issue of legality under the 1950 law 
squarely up to the court. 

But the Justice Dept. refuses to tie 
its hands before filing a suit. Rather 
than limiting the case to the narrow 
legal issue, the government wants to be 
free to bring in whatever it thinks neces- 
sary as background to put the merger 
in its “proper setting.” And this could 
mean going back prettv far into the his- 
tory of the steel industry and Bethle- 
hem’s past conduct. Such a test is not 
likely to be “quick.” 
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TWO-LEVEL CARS like one above will roll on Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe tracks as.., 


New Designs Hit the Rails 


Two of the six major railroads that 
have been studying new passenger car 
designs for the past vear placed orders 
for such equipment this week. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, after 
months of testing two sample cars, or- 
dered +7 more from the Budd Co. of 
Philadelphia. Budd also received an 
order from the Pennsylvania RR for a 
train of seven, low-slung coaches and 
an integrated car to carrv lighting, 
heating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. 

Three other roads that concluded a 
cooperative study of new coach designs 
last fall are reported about set to place 
orders. 

They are the New York Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. The sixth line in- 
volved, the Chesapeake & Ohio, appar- 
ently has no immediate plans to buy 
new passenger cars. 

The new Santa Fe car differs little in 
outward appearance, except for its cen- 
ter doors and high windows, from con- 
ventional cars of recent vintage. Inside 
it has two levels. Vestibules, lavatories, 
and heating and air conditioning are on 
the lower level. Seats for 85 passengers 
are on the upper level. Dining cars have 
seats for 80 passengers above, kitchens 
on the lower level. 
¢ Radical Design—The Pennsy train is 
of much more radical design. Tubular 
in shape, the cars will be slung low over 
the wheel trucks. Tubular steel con- 
struction aims at climinating the heavy 
underframe of conventional cars. The 

low center of gravity is expected to 
make it possible for the new cars to 
travel at higher rates of speed on 
curves. 





Doors of conventional height—so that 
they can be entered from existing sta- 
tion platforms—are located at cach end 
of the car. 

Steps lead down from the vesti- 
bules to the low enter 
Each coach will seat 82 passengers. The 
cars will be 11 ft. 9 in. in height-2? ft. 
lower than conventional coaches. They 
will be of standard length—85 ft., but 
will weigh only 77,000 Ib., about 40% 
less than present coaches 

Exact cost of the cars was not an- 
nounced, but James M. Svmes, Pennsy 
president, said the cost per seat would 
run about 25% under that of standard 
coaches. 

The total order, he 
“somewhat over one million dollars” 
—or about $125,000 per car. The 
new train, pulled by existing diesel and 
electric locomotives, will get its first 
tests between Pittsburgh and Atlantic 
Seaboard cities. Delivery of the cars is 
expected some time in early 1956, 
Svmes said. 
¢ More Capacity—New Santa Fe cars 
are designed for an entirely different 
purpose. 

Two feet higher than existing rail- 
road cars, thev have considerably more 
passenger capacity. Seven cars, includ- 
ing coaches, diner and lounge car, wil 
carry 496 passengers on the El Capi 
tan’s run between Los Angeles and 
Chicago. This train now is made up 
of eight cars that have a total capacity 
of 350 passengers. 

The upper deck seating arrangement 
also appealed to officials of the Santa 
Fe RR as a means of getting passen- 
gers away from wheel noise on long- 
distance hauls. 
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Splurge in auto production and fast pace of construc- 
tion, plus other complications, bring “terrific’ demand and 
tight supply. Glass makers race to catch up. 


That shiny new wraparound wind- 
shield on your 1955 car may be one 
of the reasons why you have to wait 
a couple of months or more for de- 
livery of your order for plate glass. 

The glass companies are shy about 
using the word “shortage,” but the 
fact is that plate glass supplv is pretty 
tight, and some glass makers are taking 
steps to insure an equitable distribution 
in what thev call the “terrific glass mar- 
ket” that has developed in the last six 
months. 
¢ Demand—You can put down part of 
the demand to the damage wrought by 
those destructive ladies of the 1954 
hurricane season, Carol, Edna, and 
Hazel. 

But there are more fundamental 
reasons, too. The hectic pace of 
auto production (BW —Mar.12’55p28) 
would in itself create a bigger demand 
for glass. On top of that, the wrap- 
around windshield is standard in 1955 
stvles; these take longer to make and 
mean a greater amount of scrappage. 
Over-all, there’s more glass in this vear’s 
cars. General Motors’ models have up 
to 334 sq. ft. of glass, compared with 
29 sq. ft. two vears ago and 22 sq. ft. 
in 1940. 

Another industry that has been set- 
ting a fast pace is construction and 
housing (BW-—Jan.22°55,p26). That 
takes a lot of plate glass—and window 
glass, too. 

Libbev-Owens-Ford Glass Co., of To- 
ledo (which makes all of GM’s auto 
glass) describes the present situation as 
unusual. Never has there been a period 
in which demand for plate glass has 
been so heavy in all fields at once: 
(1) the furniture makers, with increas- 
ing use of mirrors and other types of 
glass; (2) the home builders and _ar- 
chitects; (3) industrial designers; and 
(4) auto makers. 

* Peak—Between them, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
account for a large part of U.S. pro- 
duction of plate glass, and a good per- 
centage of all window glass made here. 

Right now, L-O-F is operating at 
peak capacity—three shifts, 24 hours 
a day. It will not take on any new 
customers for its most popular types of 
plate glass. In addition, it is following 
what a company spokesman calls a 
policy of “soft allocation”—based on a 
customer's past record of purchases. 

“So far as we know,” says the spokes- 
man, “no one has actually been hurt by 
the scarcity.” : , 
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There have also been stretch-outs on 
delivery dates, the company says, with 
customers for special tvpes of glass hav- 
ing to wait a couple of months or more. 
(Elsewhere in the industry, vou hear 
talk of as long as +0 weeks for delivery.) 
¢ How It Happened—The story of the 
present scarcity goes back to the general 
inventory liquidation of 1953-54. The 
glass people did some heavy chopping. 
Their inventories had been very high. 
Some plants were even shut down while 
inventories were being worked off. 

Then last fall, Carol, Edna, and 
Hazel wreaked their havoc on glass win- 
dows along the Atlantic seaboard. 
About the same time Detroit was pick- 
ing up steam on a whole set of new 
1955 models, and the construction in- 
dustry was racing along in unexpectedly 
high gear. 

It happened that Libbey-Owens-Ford 
had its conventional plate glass grind- 
ing and polishing work shut down for 
three months to make ready its new 
twin-grinding process (which does both 
sides of a piece of plate glass at once); 
The new plant didn’t get going full- 
steam until mid-October. 

The upshot of all these factors was 
that glass makers were caught with 
their production facilities down, and 
have been trving to catch up since. 
¢ Imports—The jump in demand _ is 
sweet music to the glass men, but there 
is one worry along with it. As the de- 
mand for plate glass grows, foreign 
glass—especially from Belgium—is com- 
ing to the U.S. in increasing quantities, 
and underselling U.S. glass. That may 
not be serious while demand holds up. 
Glass men see the tight situation con- 
tinuing until about July 1, with de- 
mand at a peak throughout the year. 
But the question is: After that, what? 

Despite this worry, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford announced three months ago an- 
other $25-million expansion of its plate 
glass facilities. 
¢ Detroit View—As far as the auto in- 
dustry is concerned, no one reports 
any importation of Belgian glass. De- 
troit regards the glass situation as a 
scarcity, not a shortage that would 
slow output. 

There are other materials in tight 
supply in Detroit, too: cold-rolled steel, 
copper, nickel, white-wall tires (there’s 
a run on them because black tires don’t 
look good with the new car colors), 
and aluminum die casts. But no one 
admits to losing any cars because of 
material shortages. 





Allen Whitfield 


lowa GOP Chieftain 
Picked for AEC 


Chances are that the Atomic Energy 
Commission will soon have its full 
slate of five commissioners. It depends 
on Senate confirmation for Allen Whit- 
field (picture), 51-year-old Des Moines 
attorney and businessman, who was 
nominated Mar. 16 by Pres. Eisen- 
hower for the vacant seat on the com- 
mission. 

The seat has been empty since AEC 
Commissioner T. Keith Glennan_re- 
signed almost two and a half years ago. 

Whitfield, a stocky, quiet, reserved 
man, has been a power in lowa’s Re- 
publican politics for years. Often ap- 
proached to run for governor or U.S. 
senator, he has preferred his role of 
kingmaker and his decisive place on 
the Republican state central commit- 
tee. 

The new AEC nomination comes 
on the heels of Senate confirmation 
for Commissioner John Von Neumann. 
The Von Neumann appointment, 
which Pres. Eisenhower made late last 
year, ran into two snags in the Senate. 

First, the Senate refused to spend 
time considering the nomination during 
its “McCarthy session” last December. 
This year, when the appointment went 
to the Capitol again, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy found that 
Von Neumann, an associate of physicist 
J. Robert Oppenheimer at the Prince- 
ton Institute for Advanced Study, had 
befriended a Canadian officer accused 
of espionage for Russia. Charges 
against the Canadian were dropped. 
But the entire case had to be reviewed 
by the committee in order to prevent 
what one committeeman called “a 
sensational smear of Von Neumann at 
some future date.” 
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CHIEF OF STAFF Sherman Adams is the 
funnel for information to the President. 
Dedicated to Eisenhower, he sifts the 
problems the President must decide from 
those that others can handle. He _ bears 
the brunt of political demands. As Assist- 
ant to the President, he is head man of 
the whole White House staff. 


LEG MAN in the House: Bryce N. Harlow 
went to the White House with his old 
Pentagon boss, Gen. Persons, He’s a re- 
searcher and recently a speech writer. Now 
he’s contact man with the House. This 
week, Kevin McCann, president on leave 
of Defiance College, became chief speech 
writer in place of veteran Harlow. 
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NEW ADVISER Harold E. Stassen is 
latest of the recent appointments that 
make the White House staff of advisers the 
biggest in history. With his old foreign aid 
job folding in June, he will now have 
Cabinet rank, handling ideas in disarma- 
ment policy for Eisenhower as a special 
assistant to the President. 


ANCHOR MAN Gabriel S. Hauge was a 
member of the original team Eisenhower 
brought into the White House. He is the 
principal adviser on all questions of busi- 
ness, economics, tariffs, expansion policy, 
international finance. He briefs the Presi- 
dent weekly, has grown steadily in influ- 
ence and responsibility. 


LEG MAN in the Senate: I. Jack Martin 
was called “Bob Taft’s third arm’ during 
more than a dozen years when he was the 
late Sen. Robert A. Taft’s assistant. He 
went to the White House after Taft’s 
death, now works the corridors of the 
Senate, is valuable to Eisenhower particu- 
larly in dealing with the Old Guard. 


NEW SECURITY HEAD, Dillon Ander. 
son, replaces Robert Cutler as special as- 
sistant for national security affairs. Ander- 
son’s job is to keep tabs on the National 
Security Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
civilian defense, and the like. A Texan, 
he’s one of the bright young men that 


e+ 


Eisenhower captured in 1952. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL warfare adviser Nelson 


\. Rockefeller proves the prestige of work- 


ing on the White House staff. He left a 
post as Under Secretary in the Dept. of 
Health, Education & Welfare for his pres- 
ent job. He advises on such things as the 
moral effects of A-bomb attacks, the merits 
of giving butter to Russia 


The White |H 


The men pictured on these pages are 
the key members of th rgest and 
strongest White House staff that any 
President has ever built Though 
they have no direct operat ithoritv, 
they are in one sense thi core of 
the executive branch of th 

Pres. Eisenhower, with his back 
ground of military exp has al 
ways favored the staff method of han- 
dling his work. As soo1 moved 
into the White House gan pull 
ing together the group that advises him. 
His original team includ ich_pres- 
ent staff veterans as She 1 Adams, 
Gabriel S. Hauge, and Ja C. Hag- 
erty, the White House secretary 
who briefs Eisenhower fore each 
press conference and who sponsible 
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NEW COUNSEL, Gerald D. Morgan, 
switches from Congressional liaison to the 
post of special legal counsel to the Presi- 
dent. Morgan spent years working for 
Congress on tax legislation and other 
problems. He was a prime architect for 
the Republicans in the work of drafting 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Law. 


FOREIGN AID expert Joseph M. Dodge 
tried to retire when he resigned in 1954 
as budget director. But Eisenhower called 
him back to advise on foreign economic 
policy. One result was the end of Stassen’s 
FOA. His pressing project is a new Asian 
aid program—economic help to Vietnam 
and the Southeast Asia area. 


for the Eisenhower innovation, tele- 
vised press conferences. 

From time to time Eisenhower has 
changed his staff or added to it as his 
problems grew and shifted. 

In the past few weeks a series of 

new appointments and shifts in re- 
sponsibilities (some shown in the top 
row of pictures) have given the staff a 
new line-up. In the process, they have 
enlarged it and given it more ground 
than ever to cover. 
*Knowhow—The men pictured above 
exert their expert knowledge and influ- 
ence on the global problems of war 
and peace, of domestic economics and 
politics. 

Appointment of Harold E. Stassen 
last week as White House adviser on 
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NEW SECRETARY Bemard M. Shanley 
moves over from counsel to become the 
President’s appointment secretary. He’s 
the channeling point for seeing Eisen- 
hower, advises the President on the who 
and what of the guest list. His influence 
depends on his proximity to the inner 
office, plus his past record. 





PIONEER in his job is Maxwell M. Rabb. 
He’s the first man to hold the post and 


title of Secretary to the Cabinet. He got 
his start as the Eisenhower staffer handling 
problems of social welfare, minorities, and 
the like. Now he organizes the agenda for 
Cabinet meetings, and follows up on de- 
cisions taken. 


disarmament policies is a classic exam- 
ple of how far the President is going 
to get the fullest information and opin- 
ion on which to make decisions. 

The staffers are commissioned to work 
for the President. But their opinions 
and activities are felt also in the opera- 
tional departments and agencies, and 
in the committee rooms and cloakrooms 
of Congress. 
¢ Pay—Their pay is less than the sal- 
aries of some of the agency and depart- 
ment heads they deal with in behalf of 
the President. 

Two receive $20,000 a year, three 
get $18,000, six are paid $15,000. The 
lowest is probably around $12,500. 

e Experience—Their politics are as 
varied as their skills. Some grew up as 








NEW UTILITY MAN: Ex-Sen. Fred A. 
Seaton, as administrative assistant, works 
one day on military matters, the next legis- 
lative, the next international. For almost 


two years, he was Defense Dept. public 
affairs man, dealing with newsmen and 
politicians. He was also a “get tough with 
McCarthy”’ pioneer. 





CONGRESS liaison is headed by Gen. 


Wilton B. (Jerry) Persons, Ret., Deputy 


Assistant to the President. He’s a veteran 
in dealing with politicians, was formerly 
liaison man for the Pentagon, and Eisen- 
hower’s personal adviser before the 1952 
campaign. Eisenhower says Persons is the 
man who “knows him best.” 


House Team Gets a New Line-Up 


Democrats, others as conservative Re- 
publicans, or as liberal Republicans. 
Their experience is professional, prac- 
tical, and political. For some, the jobs 
they have are the biggest of their careers. 
To others—such as Nelson Rockefeller, 
staffer for psychological warfare, and 
Joseph M. Dodge, adviser on foreign 
aid—the pay is a comedown, and their 
domain far smaller then they have be- 
fore enjoved—in government as well as 
business. 
e Prestige—But they are near the oval 
room of Ejisenhower’s executive office, 
and they are in on the making of monu- 
mental decisions. That is their reward 
for working with more or less of a 
“passion for anonymity,” and for the 
relatively low pay. 
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HOUSING: 


It’s booming — 





1,250 ~ One-Family Units in Thousands 


1,000 — 


750 — 


500 


If you look only at homes 
to be owner-occupied 







200 — 


If you are interested in 
houses built to be rented 
300 ~~ Two-Family and Up, in Thousands of Units 


It’s skidding — 


es 











Data: Dept. of Commerce. Dept. of Labor. 






Heat Is on 


Che first real tide of postwar com- 
petition is running hard in the na- 
tion’s rental markets. This means that 
(1) renters are finding apartments a 
little more easily, (2) rents are topping 
off after their steady postwar rise and 
(3) apartment building is sliding fast 
from its postwar peak (see charts). 

All this reemphasizes the postwar 
housing rule that people generally are 
buying rather than renting. 

That’s what landlords across the 
country told BUSINESS WEEK reporters. 
Most of the landlords think the record 
rate of new home building is skimming 
off some of their best tenants, and now 
they’re looking for new ways to add 
extras and give concessions. 

e Wincing—“Every time they build 
400 or 500 houses in a single pop, I 
wince. You just can’t have that kind 
of thing going on all the time without 
it hurting your rental market,” says 
one Louisville rental property manager. 

With low down payment homes 
readily available in most areas, apart- 
ment vacancies have been on the rise 
since late 1953. There are exceptions— 
for instance, in Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Nashville rentals are still tight and 
vacancy rates are holding around 1%. 

At the other extreme, there are a 
few cities with 8% to 10% vacancy 
rates. But for the majority, although 
vacancies are up—often twice as high 
as in the early postwar years—they’re 
still not uncomfortably high. And in 
the South, vacancies in Chains for 
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the Landlords 


the 
Washington (D.C.) garden-type apart 


Negroes are practically nonexistent. 

Rents reflect the turn to ease. While 
decreases are rare, most rents are hold- 
ing about level. 
¢ More for Money—Over-all, renters 
find their monthly payments leveling 
off, and sometimes they're getting more 
for their money. More and more land- 
lords are realizing that tenants gen- 
crally are willing to pay higher rents if 
they get something worthwhile in re- 
turn. One owner of 400 units in the 
San Francisco area came to this con- 
clusion early. When rent controls came 
off, he went in for renovating in a big 
way. And for him it’s paid off— 
in a 1% vacancy rate and as much as 
a $50-per-month premium in the top 
bracket apartments. ' 

But there are plenty of other land- 
lords who are afraid of pricing them- 
selves out of the market. New homes 
and new apartments are putting an 
upper limit on rental charges and the 
landlords just can’t afford extensive 
renovations. 
¢ The Squeeze—So they’re in a squeeze 
—because a big factor behind the move- 
ment to ownership housing is that 
renters find the apartments they can 
afford are inadequate. The largest 
single group of house buyers—just un- 
der 40% —bought for that reason, ac- 
cording to a survey last year by the 
Committee for Research on Consumer 
Attitudes. 

Suburban apartment developments 
are feeling the hottest competition 


from home-building spurt. One 


ment owner found that just under 50% 


of the families who leave move into 
their own homes. 
¢ Solid Drop—With existing rental 


property caught up by these problems, 
it’s not surprising to find new rental 
construction way down from its post- 
war high. Back in 1950, the best post- 


war year for rental building, about 
250,000 units were started. Last year, 
the total was below 150,000, a 40% 
drop in five years. 

Most builders would rather concen- 
trate on single-family building. For one 
thing, the financing is much easier. 
FHA apartment funds have dried up. 
e Patience for Cash—Apartment con- 
struction now getting under way 1s 
financed chiefly with conventional 


money. This often requires better lo- 
cations, a break on the price paid for 
the land, and higher rents, but many 
builders are finding that conventional 
financing can be made to work. A 
large Memphis builder, who got financ- 
ing without FHA, said “You can get it 
if the project has merit—and you have 
patience. We worked on this one only 
six or seven months.” 

Not all builders agree with this. An 
Arkansas builder had this cracker barrel 
summary of the present day housing 
market: “A man is a fool to build 
rental housing now. Through FHA 
and VA, the bankers are becoming 
the landlords.” 
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W. C. Marshall—conspicuously successful business man. Sportsman and topnotch trainer of highly-bred hunting dogs. Active in civic affairs, 


too, with Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, Lions, and several social clubs. 


Oklahoma City’s Man from Monroe, Willard C. 
Marshall, is versatile, expert—at work or play 
—and “blue chip” all the way! Like every Man 
from Monroe he tracks down the right answer 
to your most elusive figuring problems as deftly 
as his pointers track down quail. 

**Marsh’s”’ answers are fast, accurate, and 
dependable like his marksmanship. To help you 
in your business, his big guns are Monroe Cal- 
culating, Adding, and Accounting Machines. 

The Man from Monroe in your locality is 
uniquely qualified to handle your figuring prob- 
lems. Because his line of Monroe machines is 
the most complete ... because he’s an expert 


His “Pointers” solve your Figuring Problems! 


who works with business figures every day... 
his recommendations are based objectively on 
the requirements of your work, not his machines. 

It will pay you to put your figuring problems 
in the hands of a Man from Monroe. There’s 
always one right in your own vicinity. Call the 
nearest of Monroe’s 275 factory-owned branches 
which is listed in your classified telephone 
directory. Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 














One reason Westinghouse Air Conditioning lasts longer and needs less maintenance is the 
Underwater Leak-Test, shown above. Before leaving the factory, every compressor is sub- 
merged in water under 300 Ibs. of air pressure to test for leaks. The result. . . 


12 Years of peak-load 


AIR CONDITIONING 


with unbelievably little maintenance 


In 1942, the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas, installed a 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning 
System. For the next four years, 
defense work required round-the- 
clock operation, nine months of the 
year. Today, 12 years later, the system 
still operates 16 hours a day, six 
months of the year. 

But more important, of the four 
original Westinghouse Compressors 
that make up the heart of the system 
—two still have not been opened for 
inspection. The total maintenance 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 
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during the entire 12 years, on all units: 
four crankcase oil changes; six valve 


plates changed. 


BUSINESSMAN'S GUIDE TO AIR 
CONDITIONING... Yours for the Asking 
To help you get your full dollar’s value 


of air conditioning, we’ve prepared 


a 12- 


page Guide. It even discusses costs. To 
get your free copy, call your local West- 
inghouse Air Conditioning Distributor. 


He’s listed in the Yellow Pages o 

phone book. Or write: 

Westinghouse Air Conditioning, Dept 
Box 510, Staunton, Virginia 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





— 
New York bank competition will be 
strengthened if proposed mergers go 


through, says Ray M. Gidney, Comp. 
troller of the Currenc Gidney said 
this in a letter to Rep. Emanuel Celle 
(D., N. Y.), who had protested againgt 
the mergers. 

2 
It’s official: Consolidat 
of N. Y. has formal 
for permission to build 
atomic power plant 
on the Hudson (B\\ 
The application says 
cox Co. will design 
actor at the $55-milli 
also has a contract to 
reactor for the University 

* 


ed Edison Co, 
isked the AEG 
ind operate an 
Indian Point, 
Feb.12’55,p100), 
Babcock & Wik 
id build the re 

plant. B&W 
uild a $1-milfion 
of Mic higan, 


Canadian natural gas for general dis 


tribution in the U.S. has been ap 
proved by a Federal Power Commission 
examiner, Richard N. Ivins. The ap 
proval, first for a large-scale project, 


would permit Montana Power Co. to 


import 100-million ft. per dav of 
Canadian gas, to an annual maximum 
of 20-billion cu. ft., until Mav 14 


1974. The ruling, which rejects pro 
tests by coal and labor interests, is 
subject to approval by the full FPC. 
* 
Auto and truck dealers wail that their 
operating profits on le of new ve- 
hicles are the worst in 15 vears. The 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. 
savs heavy fourth-qua losses pushed 
September’s average profit of 1.7% 
down to 0.6% for whole _vear. 
2 


Business in January-February continued 
and improved the pickup started in 


I 


fourth-quarter 1954, Commerce 
Dept. says. The department was es- 
pecially pleased by business plans for 
$27-billion capital ding this vear, 
and by predictions t dollar sales 


would be up 5°‘ 
* 


Texas oil allowable for April was set 
bv the Railroad Commission at 3,275, 
074 bbl. per day, down 59,738 bbl. 
from March. The figure was wav below 
that sought by major crude buyers, and 
seemed more likely to please industry 
sectors that are worried by high gaso- 
line stocks. 
e 


Sale of synthetic rubber plants to pri 
vate operators became a certainty when 
both House and Senate refused to veto 
the disposal program sent to Congress 
by the government’s three-man dis- 
posal commission (BW —Jan.29’55,p9%). 
Transfer of the plants will take place 
in about a month. 
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gontact KAYUUN wasters 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS: 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 
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KAYDON single row, tapered roller bearings 12.125" x 13.250° x WAL: 
Total bearing weight: 3.15 Ibs. 















KAYDON creates world’s |HINNEST tapered 


roller bearings —}£ AL /-5L/M as a wedding ring 





Here’s another first by KAYDON of Muskegon. We now offer the 
thinnest single row, tapered roller bearings ever made. 
Even a bride’s modern wedding ring, made to proportionate 
size, would not be as thin or light in weight as one of these 


Details of thin section, lightweight i 
bearing shown above 

























Reali-Slim bearings. ! 
If you're faced with bearing problems, which involve a TSS 

conserving space and weight, consult KAYDON while your prod- Onl SS \ 

uct design still is on the drawing board. Remember — for 9/16" TN J TH j 

standard bearings or bearings of unusual design you can de- (ZZ. yj 

pend on KAYDON for the engineering skill and manufacturing 13.250° 

facilities to do your job. It pays to contact KAYDON first! O. D. 
Write for engineering catalog! Only 
For complete data on capacity, seals, sep- 3 15 Ibs 


arators, standard and Reali-Slim ‘wedding 
ring” bearings, ask for catalog No. 54. 


KAYDON types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
e Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 
E ENGINEFERIN G CORP. 
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PRECISION BALL AN D ROLLER BEARINGS 





hols you, 


Your INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR keeps this 
picture of his business in mind. All his “eggs are in one 
basket” and that “basket” is the local trading area 
he serves. Here’s how you benefit from this view. 


The Distributor’s own success is measured entirely 
by his ability to make your buying job simpler, save 
you time, reduce your purchasing expense, and keep 
you informed. To him, every buyer is a friend and 
neighbor, far more than a “name on a card”. 


To maintain your good-will, he makes sure that 
every sale increases your confidence in his sincerity 
and judgment. His lines carry a double guarantee . . . 
his own as well as the manufacturer’s. 

Likewise, it is good business for him to keep you 
reliably informed on new products, on changing mar- 
kets. The advice of his own specialists, or of manu- 


facturers’ field men who work with him, is quickly 
available. Their engineering “know-how”, furnished at 
no cost to you, can often lead to major savings. 

This reliable cooperation is an important reason 
why so many keen buyers are steadily increasing their 
purchases through Industrial Supply Distributors. 

For valve needs, you can be sure of resourceful, ex- 
perienced cooperation from your Jenkins Distributor. 


KINS 


LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND 


DISTRIBUTORS’ SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
MAR. 26, 1955 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Questions raised by the Formosa Strait danger inject new uncertainty 
into the economic and political outlook. Washington is frankly worried 
that Red China will move on Quemoy and Matsu (page 25) and thus break 
the uneasy peace that has followed the Korean and Southeast Asia deals. 


U.S. involvement is likely. Commitments to Chiang on Quemoy and 
Matsu haven’t been spelled out publicly. But Chiang’s plan is to fight it out 
on these islands and this can draw the U.S. in. 


Here’s how Washington figures things today while admitting it has no 
solid information on how big a gamble the China Reds may take. 


If there’s war, it will be local. The U.S. gamble is that the Soviet, 
while supplying Red China’s arms, would not be drawn into the fight. 


U.S. involvement, if any, will be limited. The official talk is of com- 
mitting only naval and air forces. Ground troops aren’t mentioned. But— 
that was the start in Korea. Then, we went in on the ground. 


Could this set off a big war—dreaded World War III? It depends on 
Russia. She makes China’s arms. The official estimate is that Russia would 
not want the war to spread. She would use Formosa as another bleeding of 


the U.S. 


Washington is set with war plans. They haven’t been made with just 
Formosa in mind. They are based on any eventuality. And they run from 
strategic plans of the military to how you handle the economy. It’s all 
stand-by. So, if what’s looked on as a brush fire should suddenly blaze into 


something bigger, a long list of ready-made recommendations will be ready 
for Congress—draft plans, economic control plans, arms-building plans. 


As for the polities, it all depends on what happens and how it happens. 
Both parties are uneasy. 

Peace has been an Eisenhower asset. Korea was never in high favor 
with the public. (Drafting sons for training is different from drafting them 
to fight.) And it’s hard to make a small war, far away, popular. 


The Democrats would use Formosa. At the start, the two big parties 
would be shoulder-to-shoulder. But you remember how Korea became an 
issue and how big a burden it was for Stevenson in 1952. 


Sen. George’s maneuver for a Big Four meeting isn’t to be taken 
lightly. It’s true that the Georgia Democrat who heads the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee is an astute politician. His timing pushed Yalta into the 
background. That could have been one of the senator’s purposes—to ease 
heat on the Democrats. 

The Administration isn’t ignoring it. It’s a fact that the President is 
anxious to convince European allies of his peace aims, which are now ques- 
tioned by some in view of our tough Formosa stand. George’s proposal may 
open the way for preliminary talks with Russia before fall. 


Democrats are worried on their farm bill. They were all set this week 
to force the mandatory 90% of parity supports to the House floor for action. 
Now there’s a delay. The bill won’t come up until after the Easter recess. 
Fact is, the Democrats aren’t sure they have the votes. Farmer pressure for 
this bill is very low. There’s no revolt against flexible supports. 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
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PAGE 38 


Efforts to trade with labor are being made. The political deal is this: 
If Democrats can get city votes for high farm price supports, they will vote 
to up the minimum wage, not just from the present 75¢ to the 90¢ Eisen- 
hower supports, but to $1. Of course, any such deal would not include 
expansion of wage and hour coverage to exempt industries, heavy on the 


farm side. 


There'll be industry opposition to any minimum wage rise. There isn’t 
much real thought that a successful fight can be made against upping the 
rate from 75¢ to 90¢. But some groups feel that if they support the 90¢ 
rate, this would encourage Congress to boost it to $1. 


Eisenhower’s road program won’t be voted—the plan to spend $100- 
billion on highways over the next 10 years, with Washington putting up 
about 25%. The big hitch is on the financing. Eisenhower wants to treat 
federal funds as capital outlays, amortized over a period of years. The result 
would be that money spent in any one year wouldn’t show fully in the 
government deficit. 

But road spending will rise. Under existing law, the federal outlay 
for highways is $675-million, on a matching basis with the various states. 
In fiscal 1956, it jumps to $875-million. This Congress probably will vote 
to push it above that level, but not to the point Eisenhower wants. 


Aid to schools will be increased. But sentiment in Congress leans 
much more to a money-matching program with the states than to the over- 
all plans for school building expansions advocated by the President. It 
will be midyear before the issue is settled. 


Postal workers are winning their pay-hike fight. The final increase to 
be voted will exceed the 7.5% limit set by Eisenhower. And odds are that 
if the President uses his veto, Congress will override. The postal workers 
have a tough lobby—one that congressmen say controls votes. 


Any postal rate increase will be small. In fact, there’s a good chance 
that Congress, its eyes on the 1956 elections, will let this slide. 


The Democrats will try again on taxes. They’ve given up on cutting 
individual income taxes at this time. They won a close vote in the House, 
then lost in the Senate on the bill continuing corporate income and excise 
rates for another year. Their second chance will come on the Administra- 
tion’s so-called loophole bill. The Administration wants this to stop unex- 
pected tax losses under two sections of the 1954 law. But Democrats will 
also try to repeal the 1954 provision granting some relief from the double 
tax on dividends. The odds are that this, too, will fail, leaving taxes as an 


issue for 1956. 


—_—-@..— 

No major stock market legislation is in sight, as a result of the hear- 
ings held by the Senate Fulbright committee (page 154). When the com- 
mittee suspended this week, it had no evidence of irregularities. 

But the committee will hold a club over the market. Note that hear- 
ings have only been suspended. They will be revived if the market makes 


any spectacular moves, whether up or down. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 26, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SEVEN’ PLANTS AROUND 


Wherever you go around the 
world...you will find Cannon plugs. 
To meet the strategic need for Cannon Plugs 
on military and commercial aircraft, electronic gear, 
radio and TV installations and countless other types of 
electrical equipment the world over, Cannon Electric has 
established overseas manufacturing facilities with 
leading electronic manufacturers for area markets 
outside the U.S.A. Cannon pioneered the multi-contact 
electrical connector in the 1920’s. Again Cannon 
is pioneering on an international 
scale as the largest exclusive connector 


manufacturer, with the widest variety of 
connectors available anywhere. 


please refer to 


FOR 


S)) Military S 0) All-purpose “sg! Saag 
ty ba 





THE SEVEN SEAS! 








Subd -daele] ome) mr Mell-lahe-Miemdel-m Mel-W.\a)-4-1(-1-m-1a-1- Pela 
| T-5 lm F-1Y, 10 Pi OL) al al Lon dlon 0) ol al-M lam Relaelsl comm Or-lal-lel- i 
affiliates or licensees in London, Paris, Melbourne and 
Tokyo, Cannon actually has 10 plants; also, 
representatives in Cuba and Mexico. 









CAMNMOR 
ELECTRIC 


CANNON PLUGS 


CTAVN IN ON RUIN TERUN AW! ONAN 





CANNON ELECTRIC CO., LOS ANGELES 31, CALIFORNIA 


HE STORY ON THE FULL LINE... WRITE FOR THE “CANNON PLUG GUIDE’... YOUR INTRODUCTION TO QUALITY CANNON CONNECTORS AVAILABLE AROUND THE SEVEN SEAS! 


¥ : Miniatures and 
Pm J 


re Sub-Miniatures 


oe 
< || “Unit-plug-in” 
a lee 





NEW FLEXIBILITY OF DESIGN! Almost any tubing pat- 
tern that can be designed on a drawing board can 
be quickly and economically transformed from the 
drawing board to Reynolds Tubed Sheet with prac- 
tically unlimited circuiting possibilities. Redesigns 
are simplified—can be made in much shorter time 
and at much lower cost. 





GREATER ECONOMY — BETTER PERFORMANCE! In 
refrigeration, for example, metal ordinarily used for 
evaporator tubing, accumulators and receivers 8 
eliminated. Tube bending and other assembly opera- 
tions are done away with. No brazing or fiux con- 
tamination or frost pinching. Passageways can be 
flat or oval, placed closer together to add to strength. 























New Concept in Heat Transfer! 





REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 











Now Being Produced by Reynolds 
Patented Roll Bonded Process 


From Refrigeration to Air Conditioning—from Automotive to Aircraft, Reynolds 
Tubed Sheet promises great benefits to many industries. And here’s why: 


1 GREATER FREEDOM IN TUBING PATTERN 
* DESIGNS! 


2 GREATER EFFICIENCY—NO LOSS IN CON- 
* DUCTIVITY—TUBING IS INTEGRAL TO 
SHEET! 


3 GREATER ECONOMY THROUGH SAVINGS 
* IN MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS AND 
IN METAL! 


4 
5 
6 


FROST PINCHING ELIMINATED. TUBING 
AND SHEET ARE SAME PIECE OF METAL! 


ONE SIDE TUBING PATTERN AVAILABLE 
—A REYNOLDS FEATURE! 


EMBOSSED PATTERN AND A VARIETY OF 
COLOR ANODIZED TUBED SHEET— 
ANOTHER REYNOLDS FEATURE! 


Put these and other benefits of Reynolds Tubed Sheet to work 
for you! For full details contact the Reynolds office listed under 
‘“‘Aluminum”’ in your classified telephone directory or write Reynolds 
Aluminum Fabricating Service, 2085 South Ninth St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
FABRICATING SERVICE 


NO SEPARATE TUBES! The tubes in Reynolds Tubed 
Sheet are in the sheet. Tube design is printed on 
sheet with bond-preventing compound. Two sheets 
are sustaliurgicnliy bonded into one under pressure. 
Hydraulic energy expands tubing along non-bonded 
printed design. Tubing can be expanded one side 





© Reynolds Metals Company 





MORE ATTRACTIVE PRODUCT! Where appearance is 
important, Reynolds Tubed Sheet can embossed 
ond onodined in a variety of colors. Thus parts made 
of Reynolds Aluminum Tubed Sheet offer advantages 
to sales managers in addition to the benefits pro- 
vided engineers and treasurers. 








@ “You can get discounts now, but the con- 
struction equipment market is tightening”— 


Atlanta contractor. 


@ “Increases have been coming on since 
Jan. 15”—St. Louis machinery distributor. 


@ “With business as good as it is today, we 
aren’t cutting prices’—Detroit toolmaker. 


Capital Goods: 


The big “white sale” in heavy electri- 
cal equipment a few weeks ago left a 
wake of apprehension (BW —Feb.19 
"55,p50). Scattered reports that the 
price war hadn't entirely died down 
set a lot of businessmen to wondering 
whether the price cutting would be 
confined to the electrical equipment 
business, or whether it would spread to 
capital goods generally. 

By this week, it is clear that it was 
limited to the public utility business. 
There is no white sale in other capital 
goods. In fact, there are signs that the 
price structure generally speaking is 
stronger now than it was a few months 
ago. 

This is the gist of a nationwide sur- 
vey just made by BusINEsS WEEK. Many 
of the businessmen surveyed said they 
saw what they called “normal” com- 
petition—which means driving a hard 
bargain here and there and haggling 
over terms—but no evidences of wide- 
spread price cutting. Said a Midwestern 
industrialist, summing up the day-by- 
day view of his fellows across the coun- 
try: 

“I keep hearing and reading that 
there is a chance to do better on prices, 
but I can’t give a single example from 
my Own experience. 

Here are some typical observations 
about the pricing of capital goods: 

Hartford, Conn.: “Large buyers of 
capital goods in this area report fairly 
stable prices in the last six months.” 

Buffalo: “Prices are not more flexi- 
ble and in most cases published prices 
prevail.” 

Minneapolis: “No evidence of any 
softening of capital goods or of any 
instance where such prices are any more 
subject to dickering than thev have 
been traditionally.” 

San Francisco: ““The story on capital 
equipment prices is that they are firm 
to rising.” 
¢ Prices on the March—The rising note 
runs through a considerable segment of 
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MARKETING — 





manufacturer. 


maker. 
Dri 
industry. A notable characteristic of 


the economy during the business slide- 
off of the past year was the stability of 
prices in most areas. Now, buoyed by 
a returning confidence along the en- 
tire business front (BW —Mar.19’55, 
p25), prices may be rising m a number 
of lines. 

Cincinnati notes that “price flexibility 
works both ways” and that at least 
two machine toolmakers in the area are 
reported to be raising their prices. De- 
troit says that capital goods prices are 
“edging upward.” St. Louis reports 
that “a number of firms here have al- 
ready received notices of price ranges 
from 3% to 10%.” 
¢ Seller's Market—To some degree, this 
picture reflects changes that have al- 
ready taken place further back along 
the line. Industrial prices, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex, have been slowly rising since No- 
vember. Copper and aluminum have 
registered increases in price. And users 
are riow paying the full list price to a 
steel industry that is once more nearing 
capacity, whereas a few months ago 
there were plenty of deals. 

“It’s a seller’s market now in steel,” 
says a Houston purchasing agent who 
spends over $100-million of his com- 
pany’s money a year. “If you buy sheet 
from Blank Steel Co., they'll say, “Well, 
fine; we happen to have some of what 
you want right near you along the ship 
channel.’ But when the bill comes in, 
there'll be added to the price a 4% 
storage charge that will pretty much 
compensate for the freight the buver 
would formerly have absorbed.” 
¢ Deliveries Lag—Conversion deals in 
steel are even becoming common 
again. 

A purchasing agent for a big farm 
implement company says that the level 
of business activity is such now that 
delivery is slowing up: 

“We have to wait as much as 16 
months for some of the machines that 








@ “Concessions are usually on Celivery,; 
stallation, or extra features’—Clevelgy, 


@ “Now and then you find a distribuy 
who will dicker a bit. But he’s the exceptioy 
and getting rarer”’—Minneapolis furnity, 








Point Up 


are being built our specificati 
With the big auto retooling job x 
now the farm machinery firms retoolig 
heavily, there seems to be a back 
of machine tool orders.” 
e Volume Up—There are _indicatic; 
that the volume of business in som 
fields—the ones that supply the make 
of heavy electrical equipment-ha 
turned up sharply thanks to the by 
ness that the bargain sale churned up 
few weeks ago. 
Anticipation is also a factor that i 
bulling a lot of markets. A New Eng 
land manufacturer thinks “this Asia 
thing” is responsible for some of th 
price increases. Others mention the 
prospect of increased labor and my 
materials costs. (An auto industry ma 
looks for the steel industry “to give 
labor another 8¢ or 10¢ this year.”) A 
Southerner rubs his hands over the pos 
sible flood of construction equipment 
orders stemming from the Administr- 
tion’s public roads program. 
e A Factor—Automation is also a factor 
of growing significance on the eco 
nomic scene. A St. Louis machinen 
distributor says: 
“All the stories on automation have 
awakened the interest of almost even 
manufacturer. Everyone is figuring on 
automatic processes and wondering what 
the costs will be. As a result, we are 
flooded with requests for bids on spe 
cial equipment. One big company ’ 
so loaded with these requests that we 
are waiting On answers now more than 
three months.” 
He admits ruefully that “so far we 
haven’t got any business from all this. 
But that isn’t the story elsewhere. 4 
Michigan toolmaker notes “‘a decline m 
the demand for standard machine tools 
and an increase in the demand for 
special tools, which are adaptable to 
automated production.” 
e Effects—This trend has had a de 
cided and complicating effect on the 
whole pricing structure of this indus- 
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Dont Leave 






Realize That Extra Dollar By Cutting Shipping Costs With The Fruehauf Volume * Van — 
The Trailer That’s 5 Years Ahead — Because It Carries Up To 35% More Payload! 


UNLESS YOU apply economy measures to al// phases 
of your manufacturing and distribution system, you 
aren’t realizing the maximum possible profit. Ship- 
ping is a phase that’s too frequently forgotten—and 
as a result, many businessmen are leaving a handy 
profit on the loading dock. 


Think of the many extra dollars your firm can 
save by sending out as much as 35% more freight in 
each individual Trailer load. To handle the same 
amount of freight you are now shipping, you could 
reduce the total number of trips made with your 
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-FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
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present fleet, or, if you are growing, you can handle 
substantially more freight in the future with your 
present number of units. 


All this economy is made possible by the revolu- 
tionary design of the new Fruehauf Volume*Van, 
which provides much more cubic capacity within 
the same over-all dimensions as older type units. The 
Trailer that gets the profit off the loading dock and 
into your pocket is here—and if you have a product 
to haul, you can use it! 


World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10946 Harper Avenue, Detroit 32, Michigan 
illustrated literature on the cost- 
cutting Volume xVan. 
(0 Have a Fruehauf salesman call to make a confidential 
“Transportation Cost Analysis” of my business. 
[) Send the free booklet, “New Ways to Profit.” 


D8 Attach to your company letterhead and mail to us. 
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restore and protect ANY masonry surface 


with WESTERN’S specialized 


tole] fe i3i- itbee) 7-ilel, | 
with Resto-Crete* and Gun-Applied Cement 


= 





Si ies : 


by Wet Aggregate* Process. 
Steam, Sand and other processes also available. 


TUCKPOINTING 


with Dilato* Non-Shrinking Mortar. 





SUB-SURFACE WATER PROTECTION 


using lronite* 


‘““Weatherproofing” is the art of preserving buildings 
through an intelligent understanding of Nature's forces and 
the use of methods and materials which combat them 


most effectively. 


Western has specialized for 40 years in the field of 
weatherproofing, restoring and protecting masonry surfaces 
against weather damage. All work done under contract, 
fully insured and guaranteed. No materials for sale. 


*® 


Write for literature and consultation. | y/ 


E RN 


WES TE CO., Inc. 
@, 


asp ee) F-Galel, mere). 1 7:0. ban, | om 
1220-27 Syndicate Trust Bldg. « St. Louis 1, Missouri 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 














try. As the Michigan manufacty. 
observes, “Price levels cannot be » 
cisely measured compared beg 


of the very nature of the specials » 
because they are generally purchay 
on competitive bid.” <A_ Rocheg 
(N. Y.) buver of upment notes } 
listed prices are ften “‘meaningk 
because of the that go on 


chines.” 


This, of course a constant pro} 


lem with the pricing of capital go9 
Because so mani them are order 
on a specification basis, it is aly 


dificult to compare prices from On 
vear to another and with one mach 
against another. It is generally agree 
however, that whatever price shay 
goes on in majo! : 
going on in the area of the extras, whe, 
there is room for maneuvering. 

But so far as the prices of standa 
lines of equipment 
agree that most m 
ing the price line 
¢ Exceptions— The: 
number of areas 
ting is still the 
mostly this happen 
smaller tools and eg 
there are a lot of s 


sroducer’s goods 


businessmer 


£0, 


ufacturers are hold. 


ire, of course, 3 
which price 

of the dav. But 
n the case of (] 
upment, (2) wher 


ll shops eager for 


the business, and where _ jobber 
handle the line. Here is a scattering of 
items in which there is evidence of price 
cutting: 

Pumps and milk storage tanks (San 
Francisco reports that prices are be. 
ing “shaded up to 10%”’); steel valve 


(Southwesterners think “prices wil 
snap back soon’); textile machinen 
(Southerners attribute the price 
ting to small shops hungry for business); 
pneumatic hammers (a Minneapolis 
buyer says “now and then you find a 
bargain”); dairy and brewing equipment 
(an upstate New Yorker says “you have 
to shade prices”); fork lifts and cranes 
(a Minnesotan reports he got “$100 
off on a recent purchase”’). 

e Spots—Businessmen worry about 
other weak spots here and there. For 
eign competition comes in for some 
hard words. But on the whole, vou can 
find few cases where whole industries 
or trades are cutting prices for anv ree- 
son. 

The manufacturer who most nearly 
sums up the general! state of business 
is the Cincinnati man who says: 

“I think there is a small amount of 
price cutting or special-dealing going 
on. And it will probably increase. Its 
much the same type of deal you see m 
the auto business. You know, the sales 
man mav say, ‘We can do a little for you 
here and there on this.’ The price list 
is firm enough. And it’s a matter 
throwing in some extras. There's no 
slide in the market yet and I don't com- 
sider it a strongly competitive market. 

His phrase for it: “Negotiated sell 
ing.” 
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Rescuing UHF 


That's the aim of a new 
service group for operators 
of small struggling stations. 
Big GE has a stake in it. 


Ultra high frequency (UHF) tele- 
vision is still in trouble (BW—Feb.19 
'55,p52). According to the latest trade 
figures, 131 UHF stations have given 
up the ghost, 39 of them even before 
they got on the air. However, Congress 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission have been trying for months to 
diagnose UHF’s ills, and now General 
Electric Co. is getting into the rescue 


General Electric Co. announced last 
week that it has joined forces with 
Hollywood TV film interests in a plan 
to help UHF stations that are flounder- 


ing. 

Senet: Walter R. G. Baker made 
no bones about the fact that, as an 
equipment manufacturer, GE has “a 
distinct interest” in saving UHF sta- 
tions from bankruptcy. 

An informed source in the trade esti- 

mates that GE has about $3-million tied 
up in UHF-TV equipment yet to be 
paid for. Either the equipment is gath- 
ering dust in warehouses while station 
operators figure out how to pay for it, 
or it is already in the hands of stations 
that aren’t making enough money to 
meet their installment payments. Re- 
possessing all this equipment wouldn’t 
help General Flectric to recover its 
investment. 
«New Package—GE and the Holly- 
wood groups have formed a new com- 
pany called National Affiliated Tele- 
vision Stations, Inc. To independent 
UHF-and a few VHF-station opera- 
tors who are up against the financial 
ropes, the new NATS will offer: 

Management advice. Joseph Justman 
and Berman Swarttz of Motion Picture 
Center Studios, Hollywood TV film 
producers (owned by Desi Amaz and 
Lucille Ball), will act for NATS in ad- 
vising stations on selection of films, on 
when and how to telecast them. They 
will also advise generally on station op- 
erations and the sale of air time, will 
provide sales forces if necessary. 

A film library. Another element of 
NATS will be National Telefilm Asso- 
ciates, distributors of TV films. Ely 
Landau and Oliver Unger represent 
NTA in the joint operation of the new 
package deal. NTA has a library of 
210 films—Westerns, features, and mis- 
cellaneous shorts. It will offer its library 
to UHF operators on time-payment 
plans. : 

Direct financial aid. In cases where 
a station is really hanging on the ropes, 
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Also manufacturers of a complete 
line of AJAX Rubber-Bronze 
Bushed Couplings and Vibrating 


Conveyors. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST SELF-ALIGNING 
COUPLING 


@ When you realize that all the horsepower goes through 
the coupling, you will realize that the most expensive coup- 
ling is the least expensive. 

AJAX Dihedral Couplings handle angular and offset mis- 
alignment heretofore considered impossible. 

The secret of the performance of AJAX Dihedral Coup- 
lings begins with AJAX dihedral tooth design. It permits 
holding tooth clearance to lubrication film requirements. 
Load is distributed at center of teeth, the point of greatest 
strength. All teeth are case hardened to combine hard wear 
surface with tough core. 


AJAX Advantages Affect Every Department of Your Business 
AJAX Dihedral Couplings give new economies in design, 
manufacturing and assembly. Be sure to look into the ad- 
vantages of this vital connecting link between driving and 
driven machines. 


Hundreds Proven in 5 Years On-the-Job Field Tests 


AJAX Dihedral Couplings have been through every test of 
time and service on rolling mills, paper mills, dredges, 
earth moving machinery and other heavy duty installations. 

Phone the AJAX representative or write the AJAX fac- 
tory for case histories, and you will spark-plug some worth- 
while thinking. 


AJAX FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. INC. 


- ae WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
i — 








Representatives in Principal Cities 


Consult your Telephone Directory 











Gets Comfort and Economy 


Two reasons prompted Caterpillar Tractor to 

install Day-Brite Mobilex® fixtures for their 

new Engine Division Offices at Peoria, Illinois: 

(1) COMFORT... As the photograph convinc- 

ingly shows, the Day-Brite grid Mobilex provides 

comfortable, highly effective “see-ability” on 

desks, drafting boards and other detail areas. 

(2) ECONOMY ... The Day-Brite Mobilex fix- 

ture is one of the least expensive of all lighting 

fixtures to install and maintain. Call your 


Day-Brite Mobilex is supplied in 2-ft. square D ay -Brite 
and 2-ft. x 4-ft. modular units, with molded representative 
plastic, glass and louvered shielding panels. 


SEE, EXAMINE and COMPARE the Mobilex 
with any recessed lighting fixture. You'll quickly 


see the big difference in favor of Mobilex. 









oIcionoiy 


DAY-BRITE 


Liithling 






NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 








Airtitie 





COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 
Bulwer Avenue, St. uis 7, 
Missouri. 





GE itself is prepared to step in wig 
loans to start the operator on q » 
habilitation plan. 

e Filling a Need—NATS was bom hy 
January after Justman had brought Ge 
eral Electric and National Telefilm 4 
sociates into meetings. Both COmpanie, 
had been studying the problems of th 
UHF field—GE seeking to keep j 
equipment market alive and NTA log 
ing for a wider and healthier outlet fy, 
its TV film library 

Action was spurred by the reports of 
F'CC’s special investigators, Robert F 
Jones and Harry M. Plotkin (BW-Fe, 
19’55,p52), warning that UHF-TV wa 
in grave danger of stagnating like fr. 
quency-modulation radio. Like FM, the 
higher-frequency television had been 
heralded as a technical advance tha 
would revolutionize the industry by 
has been, in practice, an economic 
failure, according to Jones and Plot 
kin. 

The trade regards over-ambition a 
one reason for the collapse of so mam 
UHF operations. The stations try to 
put on too many expensive live shows, 
don’t rely enough on the cheaper filmed 
shows. That’s where NATS and its 
backers come in. 

e Small Risk—No one stands to lose 
much on the NATS deal, even if it 
doesn’t fulfill its promise. 

General Electric is willing to gam. 
ble on a few loans, in view of the 
size of its investment. The other two 
partners—Motion Picture Center Stu. 
dios and National Telefilm Associates- 
will be paid only a percentage of the 
new profits that stations can generate 
through their efforts 
e New Network?—The NATS service 
will be offered to station operators re- 
gardless of whether or not they join the 
new organization. There was some talk 
at GE’s recent press conference in New 
York about the possibility that NATS 
would become a sort of TV film net- 
work. Backers say this talk is a bit pre- 
mature. 

Film people in television have long 
plugged for such a network, contending 
that it is the live shows that sink some 
independent station operators. But 
some of the NATS backers don’t think 
it’s necessary to get into direct com- 
petition with the big existing net 
works. 

Their arrangement, they say, wont 
arouse opposition from the big nets, 
since it will serve only the hard-pressed 
stations, mostly in UHF, that the big 
outfits don’t want as affiliates any- 
way. 
Besides, in soliciting business for the 
stations they are helping, the NATS 
representatives will be working on local 
advertising prospects whose budgets 
wouldn’t permit them in any case to 
buy time on the big network pro 
grams. 
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Stop moisture on the spot 


...with Alcoa Activated Alumina H-151 


Workman installs Dri-Pak drying unit in elec- 
trical compartment of a mining shuttle car. 
Manufactured by National Mine Service Com- 
pany, 564 Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 
units use ALCOA Activated Alumina H-151 to 
effectively reduce moisture and corrosive effects 
of dampness. 

Moisture in complicated electrical 
equipment and sensitive control 
panels can cause serious damage and 
expense. Such was the experience in 
the Vinton Coal & Coke Company 
mines, Vintondale, Pa.—until they 
tried drying on the spot with ALCOA 
Activated® Alumina H-151. Handy 
Dri-Pak units containing ALCOA 
Activated Alumina H-151 were 
placed in several newly rebuilt elec- 
trical compartments where moisture 


had caused serious corrosion and 
frequent trouble. 

After installation of the Dri-Paks, 
the protected compartments gave no 
further trouble from moisture, but 
unprotected panels continued to cor- 
rode and cause shutdowns. 

The original Dri-Paks used at the 
Vinton mines were in service for 16 
months before being reactivated. 
Good reason why Dri-Paks are now 
used in all electrical compartments, 
control panels and telephones 
throughout the mines. 

For long life and high adsorptive 
capacity, there’s no desiccant like 
Atcoa Activated Alumina H-151. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY. It outlines the outstanding 
properties and savings now possible with this new type of Activated 
Alumina. Don't let moisture put you on the spot. 


—$________—_—> 


It’s an entirely new drying agent, 
unlike any other in composition or 
performance. It is an unusually 
strong, stable desiccant capable of 
being reactivated an unlimited 
number of times. 


} 
CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Aluminum Company of America, Chemicals Division 
700-C Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free copy of your H-151 booklet. 
| am interested in drying 

Name 

Company 


Address 








Morgan Engineering Co. knew |y 
of the cranes it had sold over 4, 
years were obsolete or needed ne, 
parts. To prove it—and make a sale. 


a the big problem was... 
fe fl 

# How to G 

A couple of ye igo, Morgan | 

gineering Co., of Alliance, Ohio, 

that sales of parts and service orde 

would be the com] s bread and but 

ter—for the immediate future, at leay 

New equipment business would be th 

ice cream. 

Morgan Engineering’s predicamer 

wasn’t one of a kind. While big indy 

try was rushing to build new plant 

after World War II, builders of heay 

J equipment had a field day. But as g 
J ' pansion program eared completior ob; 
equipment manufacturers began to res oun 
lize that they would soon be facing wat 
es replacement market only. And sin = 
=. some heavy equipment may last 25 to | '™ 
: 40 years, the prospect wasn’t rosy. Kne\ 

so e Remedy—To stimulate this replace 

om ment business, Morgan—an 87-year-old 

x company that makes overhead crane 

“ and other equipment mostly for the 

e coal and steel industries—came up with 


an idea that the pany hopes will 


THREE-MAN TEAM (in hard hats) bas ™ 


to convince customer's maintenance mal 
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keep its plant going strong for a long 
time. 

Morgan’s technique is to send tech- 
nical experts into plants where its equip- 
ment has been used over a period of 
years to survey that equipment (pic- 
tures). 

Morgan officials, headed by William 
Morgan, figured the survey would (1) 
hurry up parts orders from the customer; 
2) give Morgan salesmen the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime to promote a new 
crane to replace a worn-out or obsolete 
job; and (3) give its sales department 
sound information on which to base its 
forecasts. 
¢Cranes Only—Morgan decided to 
limit its survey to overhead cranes. It 
knew that out of the approximate 6,900 
overhead cranes it has sold—Morgan is 
the first in the field both historically 
and in sales for this type of plant equip- 
ment—many had been in service 35 to 
4) years. The company figured that 


mt there to spy on operators. Then it sets 
ispecting cranes. 
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nside the Customer's Plant 


because the cranes are high overhead, 
they don’t get the preventive main- 
tenance that “‘ground’”’ machines get. 
Morgan also knew that many customers 
rely entirely on their own facilities to 
produce needed parts. 

The company guessed that possibly 
100 of its customers could be induced 
to permit a team of experts to go into 
the plants to check the Morgan cranes. 
¢ Ticklish—Morgan officials _ realized 
that their approach to a customer was 
the kev to the program. The ticklish 
part was to convince the plant’s main- 
tenance boss that the team would be 
looking at Morgan equipment only 
with an eve for normal wear and ob- 
solescence, and that abuse of equip- 
ment would not be peached on. 
¢ The Job—The team inspects about 
four cranes per day. Every bolt is exam- 
ined, every part of the trolley and 
bridge is cased. 

During the examination, the team 





checks an inspection shect. At the end 
of the day, the team gives a duplicate 
of the findings to the plant mainte- 
nance man. 

At this point, the boss looks it 
over and notes the items he will have 
attended to by his own force. The Mor- 
gan engineer omits the items the com- 
pany will take care of on his final re- 
port on that crane. 

When the team has inspected all 
Morgan cranes in the plant, it returns 
home and prepares a detailed report on 
each crane. A copy goes to the plant 
maintenance boss who worked with the 
team, and to key plant personnel. Then 
comes the report to the customer on 
the condition of his equipment. 

This report may recommend any- 
thing from minor repairs to replace- 
ment of the crane. 

To date, Morgan has surveyed 220 
cranes, and already has received some 
substantial orders. 









INSPECTION SHEET lists team’s findings. But report isn’t submitted to Morgan’s 
office until company’s crew indicates how much of repair work it can handle itself. 
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PLUG IN 


ANYWHERE - WITH 
ELECTRIFLOOR! 








... because this structural floor system has 
unlimited electrical availability built right in! 


There’s no way you can predict how 
many electrical outlets you may need— 
or where you'll want them—ten, twenty 
or fifty years from now. But, you can 
prepare for this by planning your next 
building around Fenestra* Electrifloort. 

With this modern electrified floor sys- 
tem you can have electrical, phone or 
intercommunication outlets in any or 
every square foot of floor space from 
the day you move in... for the life of 


the building. 


You can move desks, install new elec- 
trical equipment, move partitions, com- 
pletely change office layouts without the 
time, trouble and cost of tearing up 
floors and walls to provide electrical 


services. 


CnNCSTIA 
Nepcey 





NEPCO header ducts connected 
to FENESTRA cellular steel floor 
panels make it possible to use all 
the cells, any time, as wiring race- 
ways. Exclusive 4’ handholes and 
large area cells provide easy access 
and avoid crowding wires. 


50 





And, because Electrifloor is a struc- 
tural cellular steel subfloor and electrical 
distribution system all in one, it actually 
saves money and time. Its unique design 
combines such light weight with such 
great strength, that both structural steel 
and foundation costs are slashed. 

And construction is speeded, because 
as soon as a few Electrifloor panels are 
laid and interlocked, they immediately 


And Class, Too 


Edison Bros.’ chain sh 
stores get customers wij 
popular prices, style, any 
plush layouts. 


Edison Bros. Stores, Inc., has gy 
the merchandising formula of “gg 
carry, and class’’ to build itself into 4% 
largest women’s specialty shoe chain; 
the country. Now it’s ready to put ¢ 
formula to work in the Northeast—wig 
the rich New York and New Jersey ay 
as its prime new target. 

Last week, realtor William Zecke, 
dorf announced that Edison wil] }j 
New York City for the first time wit 
a plush, two-story Fifth Ave. shy 
scheduled to be the largest shoe stop 
exclusively for women in the U.S. 
addition to opening a store in Ne 
York’s Westchester Cross County 
shopping center last August, Edison ha 
leases for nine other outlets in the Ney 
York-New Jersey market, two of them 
in Allied Department Stores’ ney 
Paramus (N.J.) shopping center. 

Edison Bros.’ four separate chains al 
specialize in fashion shoes at popular 
prices—Chandler’s, $10-$18; Baker’s and 
Leed’s, $7; Burt’s, $3-$6. Since the five 
Edison brothers opened their first store 
in Atlanta back in 1922, they have 
almost blanketed the nation with 255 
stores in 139 cities in 38 states and the 
District of Columbia. Business runs to 
$80-million a year. 
¢A Shoestring—The Edisons—Hary, 
Sam, Simon, Mark (who died four years 
ago), and Irving—built their busines 


serve as a flat, smooth working platform 
and material storage space on each floor. 
To utilize all the advantages of Elec- 
trifloor, your building must be designed 
around it. So, get all the facts before you 
start your plans. Write: Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Dept. BW-3, 3425 
Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


from the proverbial shoestring with 
some unorthodox firsts in the industn 

The five brothers were running three 
competition with 
each other in Atlanta in the early 1920s. 
Individually, they noticed an interesting 


separate 


marketing 


stores in 


phenomenon 


Well-to-do 


*Trademark 
T® 


ELECTRIFLOOR 


TODAY'S FLOOR WITH A FUTURE... UNLIMITED 





OFFICE BUILDING for The 
Norfolk Division Office of THE 
TEXAS COMPANY uses Fenes- 
tra-Nepco Electrifloor to protect 
against electrical obsolescence. 
Architect: E. Bradford Tazewell. 
Contractor: Doyle and Russell. 





CENTRAL OFFICE BUILD- 
ING,Department of Employment, 
Sacramento, California, is another 
modern office building using Elec- 
trifloor. Specified by Division of 
Architecture, State of California. 
Contractor: George A. Fuller. 








women were slipping into their side 
street stores to buv high-fashion shoes 
at much lower prices than they could 
get in the more expensive shops. So 
the Edisons decided to experiment with 
a single operation located in the toniest 
part of town, featuring only high-style 
shoes at popular prices. 

They did another thing nobody in 
fashion shoe retailing had thought of- 
charging their customers on a cash basis, 
no credit and no deliveries. 

Another first was the price tag the 
Edisons displayed prominently beside 
each pair of shoes in their window. 

The Edisons weren’t very sure of 
themselves in the beginning. In fact, 
they didn’t even want to use their own 
family name on the store—they leafed 
through a telephone book and picked 
the name “Chandler” at random. (This 
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WHERE IS THE WORLD'S BUSIEST TWO-WAY STREET? 


When people talk about this street, they 
talk about “reciprocal trade” in the 
same breath. 

This street runs right through your 
home town, keeps going clear around 
the world. You ride it every day. 

Every time you look at your watch, 
you get into your car, you use the phone 
or go shopping or pay a bill, you travel 
the world’s busiest two-way street. 

If you have a doubt, consider this: 

The United States does a big business 
with its friendly neighbors everywhere 
in the world. A business that runs into 
billions every year. 

In return, the United States buys the 
things its friendly neighbors make. 

A good example of this two-way street 
trade has been America’s trade with the 
watchmakers of Switzerland. 

In the past nine years, America pur- 
chased about $1,000,000,000 worth of 
goods from Switzerland—gaining a prof- 
itable trade balance of $500,000,000 for 
its businessmen, farmers and workers. 


Almost 50% of America’s purchases was 
in our watches and watch movements. 

In return, the Swiss bought more than 
$1,500,000,000 worth of American-made 
products in the same period. Paid cash 
for them, too. And were it not for the 
purchases America made in Switzerland, 
the Swiss people couldn’t have bought 
many of the things you make. Electri- 
cal appliances, movies, airplanes. Furs, 
fuels, lubricants. Machinery, medicines, 
chemicals. Name it, and the Swiss proba- 
bly bought it from the U.S.A. 

For food and farm products alone, 
Switzerland spends about $68,000,000 a 
year in America. 


So no matter how you earn your liv- 
ing—office work, farm work, teach, own 
a business, or take care of your home 
and family—you travel the two-way 
street of international trade. 


Recently, this street has been nar- 
rowed, instead of widened. Tariff has 
gone up 50% on jeweled-lever Swiss 
watches and movements, and other 


serious restrictions on trade with the 
watchmakers of Switzerland are pending. 

This means fewer watches will be sold 
in the U.S.A., fewer American: exports 
to Switzerland. 

But it’s not too late to mend the pot- 
holes that are slowing down commerce 
on this economic highway. It’s not too 
late to resurface the road that has helped 
keep prosperity high in both countries. 

Goods and good will between friendly 
nations cannot go very far on a one- 
way street. 

The past has shown it takes two-way 
trade to insure the security of our peo- 
ple, the expansion of our economies. 





Published by 
THE WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
during the 104th anniversary of 
The Treaty of Friendship and Commerce 
pledged between the people of 
America and the people of Switzerland 
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De FIRST IN SILICONES 


‘DOW CORNING 


Ad Cplid 


Ke yetatts impnocemant 
nr Ltathtr, in 7O ytara 


SYLFLEX’ tanned LEATHER 


keeps water out! Even after miles of walking in the rain, 
water is not pumped through Sylflex tanned upper shoe leather. 


let’s leather breathe! Air still passes freely through the 
pores in Sylflex tanned leather. Now, for the first time, it is possible to build 
shoes that are really weather-proof and still light and comfortable to wear. 


dries out faster! Sylfiex reduces water absorption by as much 


as 70%; protects leather against deterioration. 


stays soft and flexible! Sylfiex tanned leather repels 


the water and salts that make conventional leather stiffen, shrink and curl. 


SYLFLEX tanned LEATHER makes SHOES 


more comfortable to wear 
keeps them new looking longer 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK 





: It’s your assurance that the upper 
leather has been Sylflex tanned and 
wet-flex-step tested by approved 
tanneries to meet Dow Corning’s 
high performance standards. 
- @ REEFS WATER OFT 
*T. M. DOW CORNING CORP AND STILL BREATHES 
@ STATS SOFT AMD FLEXIBLE 
® ¢ i ale 
J MORE COMFORTABLE TO wear 


STAT HEW LOOKING LOmGER 





r 
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NOW AVAILABLE: 

ETONIC All-Weather 
Golf Shoes made of 
Sylflex tanned leather. 




























first in 1 DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. 203A, Midland, Michigan 
silicones i Please send me: 
oO More information on Sylflex 
i New 1955 Reference Guide to Dow Corning 
D 0 W C 0 R N N G 1 0 Silicone Products 
CORPORATION g Nome Title 
§ Company 
Add 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN ! ““"** 
f City Zone. State. 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND » DALLAS « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES » NEW YORK » WASHINGTON, D.C. 
te Canada: DOW CORNING SILICONES LTD., TORONTO © In England: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON + In France: ST. GOBAIN, PARIS 





is how they later came up with th 
names Baker, Burt, and Leed for thei 
other chain stores.) 
e Expansion—The Edisons did so wey 
in Atlanta they decided—again athe, 
hesitantly—to lease an empty store jp 
New Orleans a few years later, on the 
advise of a shoe salesman. By 1979 
they had 17 stores, and moved head. 
quarters to St. Louis, the center of the 
shoe industry. From there on the Eg 
sons moved fast, sticking to their basic 
marketing formula. First it was the 
South. Then, after St. Louis, the 
spread into the Midwest and the Wey 
Coast. And now they are invading 
the Northeast. : 
The Edisons added a line of acces. 


sories—handbags, hosiery, belts, and the 
like—which has grown to the point 
where it now accounts for about q 
quarter of its total annual sales volume, 

This year they plan 10 new stores 
altogether, with +0 leases on tap acrog 
the country (and one in Honolul) 


waiting for development. They place 
their stores both in the heart of down. 
town and in suburban centers, often 
opening right next to big-name quality 
stores. In fact, the Edisons have a habit 
of putting Chandler, Baker, Leed, and 
Burt stores close together, offering their 


customers a price variety in one small 
area. 

¢ Plush Layouts—Regardless of which 
of the four chain names the typical 


Edison stores carries, it has certain 
characteristics. According to the Ed: 
sons’ standards, the store must be 
modern and plush, with glass fronts, 
thick carpets, good furniture. Older 
stores often are remodeled to keep up 
appearances. 

The Edisons differ from a lot of shoe 
retailers in that they have no manv- 
facturing-merchandising tic-in with the 
big shoe makers. They buy only from 
independents—about 40% of their 


14-million pairs per year from manufac- 
turers who supply thei total output to 
Edison; about 60% on the open mar 


ket. Edison sells the shoes under its 
own trade names—French Room, Quali- 
Craft, Stylepride. 
e Specialists—One cloud looms on the 
Edisons’ sky-blue horizon: womens 
fashions are changeable. Most shoe re- 
tailers carry plain, standard types of 
shoes to hedge their bet on the high- 
style models. And they rely on a higher 
mark-up on the fashion models. Edison 
carries only fashion styles, and sells 
them at a relatively low mark-up. But 
the brothers aren’t worried. They say: 
“It’s like the practice of medicine- 
we're specialists in one big and im 
portant part of the shoe industry. 
Yet even they are amazed to “watch 
famous-name women with mink coats 
and Cadillacs come into our stores and 
walk out with their bundles of shoes 
under their arms.” 
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their 


Adlake relays require no maintenance whatever 

...are quiet and chatterless...free from explosion hazard. 
Dust, dirt, moisture and temperature changes 

can’t affect their operation. Mercury-to-mercury 

contact gives ideal snap action, with no burning, 
pitting or sticking. Time delay characteristics 

are fixed and non-adjustable. 


“0a, The Adams & Westlake Company 


Uyear \; Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA « New York * Chicago 


the original and largest manufacturers of mercury plunger-type relays 








Medic Hurts Lucy 


Dow’s TV show helps NBC pull audiences from CBS 
. . . GMC markets new lines of trucks to clear inventory, 


boost sales 


wars 
sharing 
How badly has Dow Chemical’s 


“Medic” T'V show hurt Philip Morris’ 
“I Love Lucy”? 

Lucy, the famous family comedy on 
Columbia Broadcasting System, has 
dropped from top spot on most na- 
tional ‘T'V audience rating polls for the 
first time in its four-year history. Still 
high on the weekly rating lists, Lucy 
has bounced between second and 10th 
on the Nielsen poll—some weeks even 
falling out of the top 10—since Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. began its red- 
hot competitive programing battle with 
CBS last fall. 

NBC thinks Medic has played a big 
part in its drive to win audiences from 
CBS’ Lucy on Monday nights. The 
Dow show, depicting case histories and 
treatment of disease, alternates opposite 
Lucy with NBC’s new musical spec- 
taculars. The latest of the musicals— 
Peter Pan—was seen by nearly half the 
nation a couple of weeks ago. Medic, 
too, has been doing well—though NBC 
admits its ratings place it ‘“‘nowhere 
near” the top 10. Nielsen usually finds 
it somewhere among the first 20 or 25. 
NBC sees Medic as a key component 
in the network’s package power play: 
The strategy of running several of its 
best shows consecutively through the 
important evening hours so as both to 
win viewers from CBS and to hold 
them throughout the evening. 

Dow is almost ecstatic over Medic’s 
success. Pres. Leland I. Doan said last 
week that in addition to introducing 
the Dow name to millions of consum- 
ers for the first time, the show has 
boosted sales of Dow’s new Saran 
plastic wrap by 40%. 
¢ Change in Strategy—Philip Morris, 
on the other hand, has dropped its 
sponsorship of Lucy. Denying trade 
talk that they are dissatisfied with the 
show or its producers, P-M advertising 
people say the company is simply 
changing its marketing strategy. From 
now on, P-M will switch its ad empha- 
sis to printed media—which it feels will 
give it more flexible coverage at lower 
cost. (P-M’s sales never reflected Lucy’s 
success, even when the show was at the 
top.) In order to plug its three brand 
names—Philip Morris, Parliament, and 
the new Marlboro—P-M next month is 
starting the biggest Sunday newspaper 
supplement ad campaign in its 22-year 
history. 


54 


. . Oil dealers sue Shell for “initiating” price 
Hudson wins more dealers with new cars, profit- 
. . GE admits discount house has its place. 


Lucy is still loved by CBS and other 
sponsors, however. Procter & Gamble 
Co., which has been alternating spon- 
sorship with P-M since January, will 
carry the show on jointly with General 
Foods Corp. when P-M drops out in 
June. CBS is aware of NBC’s hot 
competitive drive, but points out that 
despite her dip in standing, Lucy to- 
day reaches more TV homes than ever 
before. 

* 


The April Reader’s Digest—the first 
issue to carry advertising—has a full 
house. Of the 268 companies that 
tried to buy space within the 32-page 
limit the Digest had set (BW —Nov. 
13’54,p30), 30 made the grade—for a 
gross take for the Digest of just under 
$l-million. All pages available are con- 
tracted for through March of next year, 
the Digest reports. 


GMC Truck & Coach Div. of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. last week introduced 
a completely new line of trucks. It is an 
attempt to pick up business in 1955 
that GMC deliberately passed up last 
year. 

This year, GMC is shooting for sales 
of 100,000 units (in a market estimated 
at 950,000 to 1-million). Last year, it 
sold only 66,600 units (in a market of 
829,100), though it could possibly have 
sold many more. What happened was 
that—for the first time in the truck 
industry, according to general manager 
P. J. Monaghan—GMC adopted the 
passenger car manufacturers’ system of 
balancing out production so its 3,200 
dealers would come up to the introduc- 
tion of new models with no 1954 
models left in stock. 

GMC began its shrinking process a 
vear ago, knowing that it was going to 
come out this year with a completely 
changed line. “We set a figure of no 
more than one truck per dealer by 
Mar. 1,” says Monaghan, “and we 
came within 31 vehicles of making it.” 

Practice in the truck industry gen- 
erally has been to keep producing at 
the projected sales rate throughout the 
year. Year-to-year model changes were 
rarely radical enough to crimp the mar- 
ket for the supplanted models. But 
GMC this vear is bringing out 128 


new models, all with overtones of ma 
senger-car styling and many enginer, 
ing improvements, and it didn’t way 
any old stock left in dealers’ hands, ¢ 
it geared its production to dealerg ; 
ventory. It’s another step in the 5 
dustry’s march toward the “plang 
obsolescence” that has distinguish 
the passenger car business. 


A popular-priced light beer is Anheusg, 
Busch’s latest bid to keep top po 
tion in the fierce battle of the brewer 
(BW—Mar.12’55,p152). Busch Lager; 
now on sale in the St. Louis area, yy 
move into Illinois soon. 


Oregon Gasoline Dealers’ Assn, j 
suing Shell Oil Co. on antimonopoh 
charges of fixing prices and startin 
price wars through an unusual systen 
of dealerships. 

The independent dealers  accug 
Shell of setting up what is known ip 
the trade as “C” (for consignment 
stations as a device to set low retail 
gas rates and kick off a competitive 
round of price cutting. Most independ. 
ent dealers buy their gasoline from ; 
supplier company, then supposedly fix 
their own individual prices. A C station 
dealer gets his gas on consignment from 
the oil company, then pays his supplier 
out of his actual sales, minus a percent- 
age commission. The Oregon Dealers 
Assn. claims this setup allows the sup 
plier oil company to control the price 
the C station dealers will charge. 

Shell—which as yet has refused com- 
ment on the suit—is reported preparing 2 
a formal answer. A similar C station 
arrangement of Gulf Oil Corp. in 
Texas and Rhode Island has brought 
sharp criticism from independent deal 
ers in those states. 


The effect of a new product and a 
new profit basis is showing up in the 
Hudson automobile dealer organi 
tion. 

Since introduction of the new Hud ¢ 
son line in November, 233 new dealers 
have been signed (BW-—Mar.195), 
p34). 
Just about a year ago, when Hud 
son Motor Car Co. was working out 
a merger with Nash-Kelvinator, Hud- 
son had approximately 1,700 deales 
One of the major reasons Nash 
wanted to acquire Hudson was to gt 
this dealer organization as a further § 





outlet for the Nash Rambler. But 
Hudson dealers were slipping away jf 
sell for several years, they were losing t 
their market. 


because, with no really new car Wt 
The first upswing in Hudson dealer | 
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"..A NEW BIRTH 





OF FREEDOM...’ 





When Lincoln spoke of ‘‘a new birth of freedom”’ 
at Gettysburg he was concerned primarily with an 
immediate step in human history. Today freedom 
has many fronts, all linked to the common purpose. 
Contributing to the freedom of time is the modern 
electronic dictating machine. For those with letters 
to transmit, instructions to issue or ideas to record 
as they occur, no finer tool exists. With their simple, 
automatically efficient operation and naturalness 
of voice recording and reproduction, these time- 
liberating machines mark a new birth in our grow- 
ing family of freedoms. In the rapidly evolving 


A 


PRECISION DIAMOND 
& SAPPHIRE PRODUCTS 


atmosphere of automation, no expanding business 
can afford to be without them. 

These fine new machines for dictating are made 
by these four leading manufacturers: 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION + THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. + THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The “heart” of each of these dictating machines 
WY consists of a recording diamond stylus manufac- 

tured with a precision of 1/10,000 of an inch by 
Diamond Tool Engineering Company. 


YamMond too! 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


256 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON 16, MASS 








ere 


The 
compact 
calculator 


you can 





carry to the job 


New FACIT...NTK 


_ Here’s the only 10-key calculator you can 


carry anywhere in its fine, flexible plastic 
traveling case. Truly lightweight—only 12 
pounds! Equally useful to business men on 
the road, professional men, research field- 
workers and insurance agents. Hand- 
operated—ideal in mines and oil fields. 


. 100% visible setting, tabulating and operat- 


an. 


ing control. Rapid and reliable Facit NTK 
multiplies, divides, adds, subtracts with 10 
keys, all in easy reach. Next to noiseless. 
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Bay 


Precision built of finest Swedish steel. Parts & 


and service available through dealers every- ~ 
where. $199.50. See your local Classified 
Phone Book or write for details. 


FACIT INC. Dept. BWK § 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
114 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, California ¥ 





@ PLASTIC MOULDING MACHINES e HABERDASHERY e TOYS AND GAMES e 


TEXTILES e HARDWARE 


OFFICE MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT e 
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GOING TO 


Be Sure To See The Many New Achievements Of 
British Design and Manufacture Among The Hundreds 
Of Products To Be Displayed At This Year’s 


BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES 
FAIR 


‘‘Run by Businessmen for Businessmen’’ 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM—MAY 2nd TO 13th 





British industry, forging forward 
under the incentive of full com- 
petition, will exhibit at this year’s 
Fair a wealth of newly-designed, 
newly-improved products in 
every field among which you’re 
certain to find just the one or 
more that can help you make 
money. 


HIGH-FREQUENCY EQUIPMENT 





EUROPE? 





SJOVINYVD AGVG © SIDNVIIddv YIMOd WV3LS 





British Industries Fair, Ltd. 

380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me individual Invitation to 
ogee Fair, Guest Card to the help- 
ful Overseas Buyers Club and Descrip- 
tive Literature.* 


PES ccc ew nenecnescewtneeecws 


*Or ask your nearest British Consulate. 
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strength came after the merger that 
created American Motors Corp. Be. 
tween May and August last year, the 
Hudson Div. added 105 dealers. Hoy. 
ever, as late as the end of October 
AMC Pres. George Romney disclosed 
that Hudson had only 1,300 dealers. 

Hudson sales vice-president N. K 
Van Derzeen attributes the growing 
number of dealers to the new model 
and the incentive of American Mo. 
tors’ profit-sharing plan. Under this 
plan, the company will annually divy 
up among dealers a fund into which 
it has put a certain amount of money 
based on total dealers’ sales. ' 


Allied Stores is moving nearer its goal 
of a network of 10 shopping centers 
(BW—Jan.15’55,p62 Its Gertz de 
partment store will be the key shop 
in a $40-million Mid-Island Plaza 
shopping center in Hicksville, Long Is. 
land. This makes the second big cen- 
ter in the New York area in which 
Allied will participate; the first, and 
biggest of the 10, will be the Bergen 
Mall center in New Jersey. Allied does 
not own the Mid-Island center, which 
will be financed mainly by local inter. 


ests. 
s 


General Electric Co. admitted this 
week it sees a natural place for the 
discount house on the marketing scene. 

GE’s Charles K. Rieger—vice-presi- 
dent in charge of major appliances—told 
the American Bankers Assn. in St. Louis 
that discount houses are an outgrowth 
of areas where regular dealers stick to 
high mark-ups, give poor service, and 
make it hard for customers to get good 
credit terms. Customers have turned to 
discounters in many cases because they 
were “getting nothing from the other 
dealers anyway,” Rieger said. 

Discounters who give poor service 
and don’t recognize the customers’ 
needs are going broke the same as “old- 
fashioned dealers,” he added. 

Despite GE’s firm public stand on 
the side of fair trade minimum price 
maintenance for its small appliances, 
many GE dealers have complained bit- 
terly that the company is carrying water 
on both shoulders in the red-hot fair 
trade controversy. 


Color spread is NBC’s name for its 
latest color TV merchandising plan. 
Starting next fall, the network will ex- 
pand its magazine concept—selling com- 
mercial time as one sells space m 4 
magazine—to 13 color spectaculars. In 
each of the 90-min. shows there will 
be six 90-sec. commercials, which may 


be parceled out to as many as six differ 


ent advertisers. 
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Roswell High School. 
Designed for the state 
school authority by 
Stevens & Wilkenson 
Built by De Give, 
Dunham & O’ Neill, Inc., 
users of Dodge Reports 


House designed by 
Mrs. Frances M. Wilkie, 
Office of Leslie 

E. Wilkie, architect. 
Built by Andy Johnson & 
Son, users of 
Dodge Reports. 


There’s } one best way 
fo sell them! 


Looking for business in the field of new con- This Dodge manpower combs every local 


struction? Then its Dodge Reports you need. market east of the Rockies to tell you daily — 
—Whether yours is a local firm or national for the market you cover —what construction 
organization—contractor, supplier, manufac- projects are coming up—who you must see— 
turer of construction material or equipment— when you must step in to land the business. 
you will find profit in the use of Dodge Reports. : 

: Use Dodge Reports and you'll save time, 
Whatever you sell, whatever the size of your money, manpower—and have a more profit- 
sales force, you must first find prospects — able, more efficient sales operation right down 


then sell them. Dodge Reports provide the the line! 
service of a 1,000 man field force highly skilled 


in performing one part of this sales job— Learn how Dodge Reports can help you in your 
locating the prospects you need. own territory. Send coupon today. 
F.W. DODGE c----------- ee —-——-7 


| F. W. Dodge Corp. i 
{ 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. Dept. B-552 ' 
D Oo D G E | Please let me see some typical Dodge Reports on { 
| current selling opportunities in my marketing area. j 
REPORTS | | 
1 
! 
1 
! 
I 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 


Timely, accurate construction 
news service East of the Rockies 
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PRECISION MECHANICS, OPTICAL DEVICES, CERAMICS 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT and COMPONENTS 
ELECTRONICS 


HYDRAULICS, LIQUIDS PROCESSING, HEAT EXCHANGE 
TELEVISION 


Studio, Theotre, Educational, Business, Industrial 

INSTRUMENTS, SERVOS, CONTROLS 

Mydrovlic, Pneumatic, Magnetic, Electronic 

AIRCRAFT ond MISSILE GUIDANCE, CONTROL, SIMULATION 
AUTOMATIC COMPUTERS and COMPONENTS 

RADAR, MICROWAVE, ULTRASONICS 

MOTION PICTURE and AUDIO EQUIPMENT 

NUCLEAR POWER COMPONENTS end CONTROLS 

~~ SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 


Aeronautical, Novol, !ncustrial 


THE GPE 
PRODUCING 
COMPANIES 
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serving industry through coordinated precision tee Anology 
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@O@ Manvufocturing, product development ond research 
CIOS Pilot manufacturing, product development ond research 
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KEARFOTT COMPANY, INC, 


CORPORATION 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR 


DIVISION 


CLUDWORTH MARINE 


GENERAL PRECISION 


LABORATORY INCORPORATED 


COMPANY 


THE GRISCOM-RUSSELL 


INC. 
THE HERTNER 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LINK AVIATION, 


CORPORATION 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC 


J. E. McAULEY MFG. CO. 
ASKANIA REGULATOR 
COMPANY 

AMPRO CORPORATION 
LIBRASCOPE 
INCORPORATED 
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ing to America's progress. 
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advanced techniques & resources 


The producing companies of General Precision Equipment Corporation are 
engaged in the development, production and sale of advanced technological prod- 
ucts. Each of these companies specializes in particular areas of advanced com- 

tence and possesses highly developed techniques and resources in its particular 
field or fields. These are the building blocks of GPE Coordinated Precision Tech- 
nology, through which GPE serves more than a dozen important industries. 

The chart at the left shows the areas in which each GPE Producing Company 
works. But it cannot show the high degree of specialization and the important 
position each GPE Company occupies in its field or fields. 





The ‘‘Bullet’’ TV Camera; for industrial, 


institutional and educational use. Produces 
|—66e@ Take TELEVISION, for instance, and the work of useful pictures under conditions of, poor light, 
General Precision Laboratory Incorporated, the GPE leader in feeds any TV receiver or monitor; unique 
packaging permits placement in ordinarily 
the field. GPL’s research, development and manufacturing activi- inaccessible areas; unitized construction 
ties in TV are concerned with quality equipment for theatre, studio, business, with plug-in component chassis minimizes 
industrial, institutional and military TV and do not relate to the home TV field. ee 
In all the areas in which GPL operates it has played an important part in the making 
of television history. Projectibn TV Systems 
projects bright, clear 
pictures on screens from 
3’ x 4’ to 9 to 12”. 
Completely 
self-contained; easily 
transported; set up in 
matter of minutes; does 
not require skilled 
‘operator. Designed 
especially for 
closed-circuit meetings 
in hotels, clubs, 
auditoriums. 

















{ GPL equipment was used for all video recording of the Coronation, both U. S. 
and Canadian. It is used by 90% of the studios equipped for video recording. 


{ The first appearance of a President on closed-circuit TV—President Eisenhower 
speaking from the White House to distinguished guests at the dedication of the 
Ford Research Center in Dearborn—was projected via GPL equipment. 


q High quality portable projection equipment, newly developed by GPL, enabled 
guests assembled in several separate ballrooms of the Waldorf-Astoria to see and 
hear the Queen Mother at two New York dinners last Fall; made possible the 
historic 53-city TV hook-up which was a feature of GM’s fifty-millionth car cele- 
bration. This equipment played a key role in the recent nationwide “heart-video- 
clinic’—the largest meeting of its kind ever held—attended by over 20,000 heart 
specialists in thirty-five cities. It is rapidly making closed-circuit TV a practical, 
everyday business and institutional meeting medium. 


€ Many broadcast studios, including CBS’s famous TV 61—the largest in the East, 
are exclusively equipped with GPL cameras and control equipment. 






ot ee 


q New uses are developing steadily for GPL’s “Bullet,” the new, portable, easily 
operated, industrial television camera: in banks to speed service, eliminate con- 
gestion and reduce personnel costs; in railroads to better control and speed train 














make-up and freight car loadings; in industry to monitor and improve manufac- 
turing processes, for surveillance and security, and to view hazardous operations. 






















Remote Control TV Camera; 
for broadcast and industrial 
use. Pre-set control permits 
memory of 6 different shots, 
Mounted on servo-operated 
pedestal, provides complete 
remote control of lens 
selection, iris,‘pan and tilt. 
Highly useful for observing 
dangerous phenomena; 
permits broadcasting 

without use. of comera man. 


GPL is a leader in military TV with its special and exacting requirements for 
airborne, shipboard and under-water uses and is also at work on color TV. A color 
film camera chain of high quality, for studio use, is in production and additional 
color equipment will be announced in 1955. 

A broad description of the work of GPL and the other GPE Companies is 
contained in the GPE brochure, “Serving Industry Through Coordinated Precision 
Technology.” For a copy, or other information, address: 


General Precision Equipment Corporation 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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TICKETS OR 
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Cowikee Mulls 
Eutoule, Ala. 
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SOABAR 


AUTOMATIC 
EQUIPMENT 


can save you 


TIME AND MONEY! 


Don't tie up your clerical force... 
don't maintain wasteful inventories 
of pre-printed tickets or labels 
..+join the industry leaders who 
do it the modern way! Install 
Soabar machines that mark 
and/or attach tickets (up to 3’’ 
by 2’’) as needed! 


SOABAR COMPANY 

5816 Erdrick St., Phila. 24, Pa. 
Offices in 12 Principal Cities 

Enclosed cre samples of our present 
tickets. Without obligation, please give us 
your recommendation on how Soabor 
equipment can save us time and money. 








Name 
Company 
Address 

City & State 



































World’s Fair Quest 
CLEVELAND-Businessmen who 


have been booming a Cleveland world’s 
fair, pegged to the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in 1959 (BW—Mar.5 
’55,p56), had something new and solid 
in their sales kits this week—a booking 
for the Pan American Games to be held 
in 1959. 

Cleveland got the games after a series 
of quick moves by State Auditor James 
A. Rhodes, former president of the U.S. 
Amateur Athletic Union. Rhodes, who 
went to Mexico City for last week’s 
games, carried with him a letter from 
Cleveland Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze 
inviting the meet to the city in 1959. 
Before it was even generally known that 
Cleveland was bidding, the games ofh- 
cials accepted. 

The initial reaction was anything but 
joyous. Rhodes’ quick moves left a raft 
of people feeling slighted, hurt that 
they hadn’t been consulted and their 
efforts enlisted. Most of the feathers 
and feelings were smoothed, though, 
when the city packed off a delegation 
to Mexico City with the mission of 
observing the games to see how they 
should be staged. 

By this week the feeling was that 
the games had given Cleveland the 
base on which it could build the world’s 
fair that’s been talked about. The 
meet draws athletes from 24 American 
nations and usually attracts crowds of 
100,000 or more. 


How Far Is Legible? 
PITTSBURGH —A move to ban 


billboards in part of the downtown 
area here has sidetracked into a 
squabble over how far away a person 
can be and still read a sign. The city’s 
planning commission says 300 ft. is the 
limit of legibility. An attorney repre- 
senting Gimbel’s department _ store 
thinks it’s more than that. 

The argument springs from an ordi- 
nance now before the City Council 
that would ban all billboards and over- 
hanging sidewalk signs within 300 ft. 
of the new Mellon Square Park. Gim- 
bel’s sits right across the street from 
the park, and its signs would be within 
the 300-ft. limit. All of Pittsburgh’s 
other department stores are safely out- 
of-bounds. 

Gimbel’s says the bill as now drawn 
is unfair and discriminatory. It takes 
the stand that if the city wants to ban 
billboards, it should prohibit them 
throughout the Triangle area. As things 
stand now, it contends a business on 
the southerly side of Fifth Avenue 
could put up a sign, while a competitor 


across the street couldn’t. Anyway, it 
says, people can read at distances of 
more than 300 ft.; they'd still be able 
to see big signs from the park, even 
though the boards were outside the 
restricted zone. 


End of the Line 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Direc. 


tors of Springfield Street Ry. Co. are 


getting ready to hang out the “fo, 
sale” signs. 
Faced with an_ estimated loss of 


$65,000 in the first half of this year. 
the directors have voted to liquidate 
the company on June 30 and _ have 
asked stockholders to O.K. the move 
next week. Since the directors hold 
90% of the stock, the feeling is it’s 
almost certain that the company will 
be offered for sale, either in whole or 


in part. 
Springfield Street Rv. is one of the 
New England transit companies in 


which Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr., for. 
mer president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford RR., has a hand. 
Dumaine is a stockholder of Spring. 
field and also of Worcester Bus Co; 
his financial colleague William B. Snow 
is chairman of both. Two years ago 
when the two took over Worcester 
Bus, Dumaine reported that they had 
put the Springfield company on its 
feet. 


Tax Plum Courted 
DETROIT—A Detroit manufac 


turer of oil and hydraulic equipment 
has found that a $20,000 tax dowry 
will stir up no end of emotion among 
its municipal suitors. 

Early this month, Vickers, Inc., an- 
nounced plans to build a $2-million 
plant on a 76-acre site in suburban 
Troy Township. Originally, Vickers 
asked that the property be annexed by 
the city of Royal Oak, so that the 
plant could use Royal Oak’s water and 
sewage system. The city, with its eve 
on about $20,000 a year in taxes from 
the plant, promptly set about investi- 
gating what it could do to annex the 
land. 

But then two things happened: (1) 
Troy Township filed a petition for in- 
corporation, which would block Royal 
Oak or anyone else from annexing the 
land; (2) Clawson, another suburban 
community adjoining the site, put in 
its bid for annexation 

At this point, Vickers, with three 
suitors, is playing coy. It now refuses 
to say which of the communities it 
would prefer to have the responsibility 
—and the income—of the plant. 
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SUPE RAMHATY..«- 


For more than a decade Republic has designed 
and built a succession of Thunder-craft fighters 
and fighter bombers for the U.S.A.F. which 
have proven without peer. > > The mighty 
THUNDERBOLT of World War Il established 
a proud record in combat as the sturdiest, 
_ deadliest “work horse” of its time . . . the 
»THUNDERJET which earned its fame as a 
fighter bomber during the Korean War is 
maintaining its own fine position of leadership 
with our Air Force and our allies in NATO. 
> > The new THUNDERSTREAK, now in service, 
and the THUNDERFLASH, its photo-reconnais- 
sance counterpart, with an entirely new range 
of speeds and effectiveness emphasize that 
each product of Republic's know-how main- 
tains superiority of performance in its field. 


THUNDERBOLT 












FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND N., Y¥. 
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SMALL—BUT this single germanium ingot _MECHANIZATION is improving quality control and standardization. The ingot starts 
with a seed crystal, grows out of a molten bath (bottom) by slow rotation. 


can make some 2,000 transistors. Now . . . 


Germanium, Silicon Get Spectacular 


With transistors crashing into the 
commercial big time (BW —Feb.5’55, 
p86) and other electronics developments 
popping out all over, the demand for 
two of the kev raw materials of the 
clectronics industry—germanium and 
silicon—is heading into a speedy climb. 
These two clements are becoming the 
hottest things in the chemical indus- 
try, joining the charmed circle of fast- 
growing prodigies that already includes 
lithium, titanium, and fluoro-hydrocar- 
bons. 

Germanium—the metallic element 
shown in the pictures above—is the 
heart of most transistors, the tiny units 
that can duplicate the operation of 
vacuum tubes, and with only a fraction 
of their power consumption. It is be- 
coming one of the most researched and 
promising raw materials for electronics. 


62 


Next to germanium, silicon gets most 
of the present hoop-la from electronics 
men. It’s the key to some transistor 
ty} and they see it as the raw ma- 
terial for more powerful rugged units 
such as rectifiers for diréct-current mo- 
tors. 
¢ Upward Curve—Both germanium and 
silicon are among the materials classed 
as semiconductors (BW —Aug.28’54, 
p88). A sure sign that these materials 
are no longer just a research baby but 
a full-grown commercial product is this: 
Last fall, for the first time, Raytheon 
Mfg. Co. hit the 1-million mark in 
its transistor production. 

From now on, marketing specialists 
plot the sales growth of semiconductor 
products—and the consequent demand 
for germanium and silicon—in a fast up- 
ward curve. Semiconductor sales for 


1955, they figure, will total between 
$18-million and $20-million. In 10 
years the total wil climb to around 
$165-million annually for the semicon- 
ductor products. By then, vacuum tube 
scales will add up roughly to $500-mil- 
lion a year. 

e Progeny-—Silicon, in addition to be 
ing a chemical prodigy itself, is the 
source for other materials that can per- 
form new industrial tri It’s the basi 
material for the silicones (BW-—TJan.9 
’54,p134), which are finding diverse 
outlets in electrical insulation, water 
proofing, polishing, wetting, and a host 
of other uses. 

e Fish Nor Fowl—In 
cend-applications, germanium and silicon 
are really dissimilar to the other prodi- 
gies. What gives germanium and sili 
con their distinction is the fact that, like 


yperties and 
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Foods 
Potato salad, chow mein, peas, 
cream-style corn, tomatoes, mo- 
jasses, chocolate. 


Positive displacement— Moynos can de- 
liver up to 250 g.p.m.; pressures to 600 ps.i. 
Non-Pulsating—no churning, no aerating. 
Versatile —handles liquids, abrasive slurries, 
pastes. Rotor and stator available in materials 
best suited to the job. 





Chemicals 
Caustics, acids, dyes, petroleum 
solvents, soaps, sludges, latex, 
synthetic resins. 


Re«M Moynos handle almost anything 


You name it- MOYNO pumps it! 


Pastes 
Paper coating, starch, seam paste, 
size, adhesive dope, heavy grease, 
graphite sludge. 













Abrasives 
Insulator clay, frit, ground glass 
and water, porcelain glaze and 
enamel, cement, plaster. 


Trouble-Free—self priming; won't cavitate 
or vapor-lock. Just one moving part—no 


valves to st 


ick, no pistons to gum up. Built 


for tough service. Easy to maintain. 


that can pass through a pipe 


The Moyno is a problem-solving pump. 
And whether your problem is one of ma- 
terials, maintenance or flow, there’s a better- 
than-even chance that the Moyno is the 
pump you’re looking for. 

Here is a completely different kind of 
pump that handles almost anything that 
will push through a pipe, from free-flowing 
liquids to non-pourable pastes—even ma- 
terials containing relatively large particles 
or abrasives, 

This is how the Moyno works: a screw- 
like rotor turning within a double-threaded 
stator creates cavities which progress toward 
the discharge end of the pump, carrying the 
material being handled. The result is a 


ROBEING<MVERS, ne. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO + BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


Go? +e 


Fractional and Desk, Window, and Hoists and 
Integral HP Motors Household Fans Cranes 





smooth, steady flow, free from pulsation 
and turbulence. 

The pumping elements of the Moyno are 
available in a wide range of materials, de- 
pending upon the substances to be pumped. 
From stainless steels and synthetic rubber 
to tool steels, bronze, plastics—there is a 
Moyno that will do the job you want, and 
do it with remarkable efficiency. 

Industrial-type Moynos are available with 
capacities to 250 g.p.m.; pressures to 600 
p.s.i. Small Moynos (see inset), used as 
original equipment, serve on washers, water 
pumps, sprayers, and many other products. 























FREE... 
this informative bulletin 


Tell us your pumping problem—let's see 
how the Moyno can help solve it. If 
necessary, we'll be glad to run tests for 
you in our own laboratories. In any case, 
get the details on the 
Moyno—mail the cou- | 
pon below. i 










QO, 


City 
Moyno Propellair Industrial 
Pumps Ventilating Equipment 





Robbins 2 M 
yers, Inc, 
— Division, Springfeld, Ohio 
lease send Bulletin 30¢ ©n Moyno Py dns 
mps 
ie. 





















“We keep 


our new look 


—new— 


from Bombay to Birmingham,’ 
says Fred Stidfole, 
Vice President, 
Remington Corporation 


“After all the money and effort 
we put into the fine mechanism 
and appearance of a Remington 
Console air conditioner, we want 
it to reach the customer in the 
same condition it leaves our plant 
— perfect,” Mr. Stidfole declared. 


“We turned to Atlas Plywood to 








study the ‘safe transit’ problem of the unit as carefully as we studied its design 


and manufacture. The Remington conditioner never arrives travel-weary 





_—_ > < 

It’s a beauty, isn’t it? A beauty that will stay 
unmarred from the time it leaves Remington's 
plane at, Auburn, New York, until it reaches 
the user. Jolts, jars and bumps of travel can’t 
injure either mechanism or cabinet, thanks to 
the way this console is packed for shipment. 
Remington is one of the great names in con- 
sole air conditioning. They ship a// they make 
in Atlas Plywood cases. 


Atlas Plywood 


CORPORATION 


FROM AMERICAN FOREST TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


PLYWOOD CONTAINERS * FLUSH DOORS * HARDWOOD PANELS 





Atlas Plywood cases . . . for safe transit. 
Remington travel-tested many shipping con- 
tainers . . . picked the Atlas-engineered case 
over several others that cost more to buy and to 
ship. The container firmly cushions the prod- 
uct for complete protection — yet doesn’t 
touch the conditioner itself at any point. “‘Per- 
fect,"’ says the Vice President. ‘‘Reasonable in 
cost,”” confirms his comptroller. 












Boston 16, Mass. 


What about you? Do you risk wasted dollars due to product damage 
or increased shipping costs from unreliable containers? Send for free in- 
formative, illustrated 24-page booklet, “‘How Atlas Plywood Cuts Your 
Shipping Costs... Safely,"-— or see your Atlas Plywood representative 
(Classified Telephone Directory). Learn about the remarkable testing 
laboratory where Atlas Plywood containers win their /ab-tested label. 
Atlas Plywood Corporation, Dept. BW-8, 1432 Statler Building, 





other semiconductors, they are ncither 
fish nor fowl in physical makeup. As 
far as the flow of electricity is concerned, 
they are not insulators, nor are they 
good conductors. 

Besides being only so-so conductors, 
they pass alternating current in one dj- 
rection of flow, but not in the reverse 
direction. 

But these two properties—semicon- 
duction and uni-directional flow—are 
just what you need for duplicating the 
operation of a vacuum tube. 

The simplest design of semiconduc- 


tors is in rectifiers for radio, video, and 
radar work, or for power circuits in in- 
dustrial equipment. Take a rectifier, 


called a diode, used in a video set. It’s 
similar in construction and operation 
to the crystal and cat-whisker arrange- 
ment used in the early days of wireless. 
An incoming, alternating current sig- 
nal, fed through the diode, comes out 
as a pulsating direct current—a more 
usable form. 

A transistor is in effect two diodes 
connected together back to back. One 
side of the transistor is a kind of trig- 
ger mechanism. A weak incoming sig- 
nal causes that side to set off a flow of 
electrons through the other half of the 
transistor. This second half has a high 
voltage connected across it. Through 
the triggering action, the incoming sig- 
nal is duplicated and amplified at a 
more powerful level in the second half. 

Costwise, the tab for the two ele- 
ments is probably the highest for any 
raw materials purchased by the elec- 
tronics industry. Germanium sells at 
around $400 per Ib., silicon at about 
$380 per Ib. (Their high purity is the 
reason for the cost.) 

But a finished rectifier or transistor 
uses a little wafer of germanium or 
silicon, worth only from 2¢ to 5¢. 
That’s actually a cheapness in end cost 
that has helped to make semicon- 
ductors more competitive with vacuum 
tubes and to give them a shove into 
such applications as portable radios, 
military gear, electronic computers. 

e Purity—A bigger hurdle is this: To 
get close control in engineering and 
making semiconductor products, manu- 
facturers are finicky about the purity 
and standardization of the raw maten- 
als. The trouble is, they haven’t been 
able to get purity in abundant supplies 

Most of the answer to this is in im- 
proved methods of processing and as 
sembly. The search for improvement 
is through mechanization. And _ the 
manufacturers are gearing up the mech- 
anism for the coming zoom in sales. 

Right now, for example, General 
Electric Co.’s semiconductor men are 
spending around $3-million a year m 
developing _ transistor manufacturing. 
Most other manufacturers have ¢ar 
marked a good chunk of their budgets 
for the same thing. To speed improve 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 





. <tpaeee te 


EDUCATION INDUSTRY 





New plant of Art Metal Construction Comp. . 





Be ee 


RECREATION 


TRANSPORTATION 








the plant site that pays off for industry 


e Go where industry gets the advantages 
of the middle-sized town — better living 
conditions that show up in increased 
production, better morale. 


We will help you select one of the middle- 
sized towns in the Erie Area—the heart 
of the nation’s single largest market. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


Here a third of America’s people live, 
work and buy. 


Products and markets are close to each 
other. Industry is well served by the 
dependable Erie Railroad—the progressive 
railroad which offers the best in trans- 
portation. Mail the coupon below today. 


Y e 
ry For more detailed infor- 


mation, send inthe 
coupon below. Your re- 
quest will be handled in 
strict confidence—and 
without obligation. 








PENNSYULVANEA 


- 
PITTSBURGH 
















D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development—Room 520-A, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your Specification 
Card on which we can list our needs. 














Name _—_ 
LS , 

Address 

City. Zone State. 
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precision-engineered 
STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS 
can work for you 











. Hered. what you get with Stan-Steel Buildings. 


e Permanent all-steel construction with high quality 
galvanized sheets. 

e@ Stran-Steel NAILABLE framing members. 

e@ Fast, easy erection at low cost per sq. ft. 

e Ease of insulation and adaptability to your specifications. 

e Sliding and walk-in doors, sash, louvers, and other 
accessories available with building. 


The Stran-Steel Dealer in your vicinity can give you immediate service. 
Call him or write us for his address. 





Rigid-Frame Long-Span 40’ Rigid Frome Long-Span 40’ Multiple 








Long-Span 50’ or 60’ Long-Span 50’ or 60’ Multiple 


Stran-Steel Division 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION -~...... 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan + A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL wallg CORPORATION Raia 











ments, the Defense Dept. has granted 
money. 
e Scarce and Tricky—One difficulty in 
-the search for purity is that germanium 
is scarce to begin with. Fale Picher 
Co., the prime producer, first extracted 
germanium from its zinc because the 
element interfered with zinc galvaniz. 
ing. Besides, the yield is low: You're 
lucky to get 1 lb. of germanium from 
10,000 tons of ore The yield from 
the ash or soot in some deposits of lig. 
nite and coal isn’t much better. 

Silicon is more abundant, but it’s 
trickier to purify. Du Pont’s Pigments 
Dept., Newport, Del., is sole commer. 
cial producer for transistor makers. Its 
silicon has less than.one part of impuri- 
ties in l-million. But the researchers in 
manufacturers laboratories are asking 
for higher purity. 

Sheer quality isn’t the only reason, 
Engineers explain that they need exact 
control over the design and engineering 
variables, which can run as high as 100, 
By working with near-pure materials, 
they have one control factor licked to 
start with. 

It’s better to add known amounts 
of the necessary impurities than to use 
impure materials whose foreign parts 
might be difficult to measure. 
¢ Simple—Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., Murray Hill, N. J., devised a sim- 
ple method for purifying the materials 
supplied by producers. It is called zone 
melting, and generally works this way. 
The end of an ingot is heated to a 
molten state. With continuous heating, 
the molten section moves down the 
length of the ingot. As it travels along 
the ingot, the molten zone “sweeps” the 
impurities through the ingot to the op 
posite end. Bell Labs has germanium 
with a purity of one atom of foreign 
matter in 10-billion of germanium. 
General Electric, using Bell’s method, 
has produced silicon of near-perfect 
purity. 

GE has also pioneered a mechanical 

method for forming the ingots before 
they are cut up to make transistors. An 
ingot is repeatedly heated and chilled 
as “it is drawn out of a molten bath of 
germanium or silicon. That way, the 
operating characteristics of a transistor 
are partly built into the ingot before- 
hand. 
e Uses—In end uses, germanium will 
probably always come in first. Within 
its temperature range, it is a better semi 
conductor, and excellent for communi 
cations equipment, hearing aids, and 
electronic computers. But silicon takes 
over whenever operating temperatures 
are above 212F, because then get- 
manium is useless. Silicon’s heat resist- 
ance makes it ideal for jet aircraft and 
guided missiles, and for hot factory 
jobs. For industrial applications, it can 
also handle several times more power 
than germanium. 
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The tape 


Strontium 90 Isotopic Process 








Write on your letterhead for free samples.... 


F.O.S. INDUSTRIAL TAPE DIVISION 
THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY, NEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 














35,000-TON forging press at Wyman-Gordon squeezes out bigger, stronger aircraft parts, 





at last matching press the Russians took from Germany 10 years ago. 


The U.S. Catches Up 


In the town of Bitterfeld, Germany, 
on June 25, 1945, a crew of Russian 
engineers moved into the I. G. Farben 
plant and went to work. The plant 
had been heavily bombed, but the 
object they were after was not badly 
damaged. The object was a huge, forg- 
ing press, the only one of its kind in 
the world. 

This month, the U.S. put to work 
a similar press of its own (picture). And 
a small group of engineers breathed a 
long sigh of relief. 

For, back in 1945, those Russian en- 
gineers had dismantled the Farben 
press, moved it piece-by-piece—and 


with it, its skilled German operators— 
through Poland, Western Russia, and 
over the Ural Mountains into the Rus- 


sian interior. 
e Four Years After—During the Korean 
War, the work of the press began to 
show up in Russian-built MiGs cap- 
tured by the United Nations forces 
The MiGs had structural members im 
their frames that were stronger than 
parts in U.N. planes, because we had 
no such heavy presses to produce big 
parts for our planes. 

But now, the U.S. is catching up m 
the field of giant forging presses. And 
by fall, it will have three more presses 
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capable of turning out aircraft parts of 
reat size and strength. 

¢ Group’s Victory—In a way, this first 
American press, which is in the plant 
of Wyman-Gordon Co., North Graf- 
ton, Mass., represents a victory for a 
small group in the U.S. that has 
been urging the government to step 
faster in its construction of such giant 
tools. 

For nearly 10 years, these men have 
known what the Russians’ press would 
mean in terms of Russian air power 
and they feared there might be a sec- 
ond, more powerful press at work 
within Russia. The plans for the larger 
press were in Russian hands, too. 

Now, such men as Erwin Loewy, 
whose firm—Loewy Construction Co., 
Inc.. New York—designed and _ built 
the U.S. press, and Robert W. Stod- 
dard, president of Wyman-Gordon, the 
company that will operate it, believe 
they can prove that heavy presses can 
help build better aircraft at lower 
costs. 
¢Savings—The first forging to come 
out of the Wyman-Gordon press was 
an aluminum wing spar for a new inter- 
ceptor plane that Convair is building 
for the Air Force. It was the largest 
light alloy die forging ever produced 
in the U.S.: 12 ft. long, 18 in. wide 
at its widest section. The Convair plane 
will use four of those spars in its wings. 
They will replace 272 parts, save 3,200 
rivets, reduce the plane’s weight by 
100 pounds. 
¢ Why Wait?—If a press like this can 
reduce weight and save materials and 
money, why have we waited so long 
to build it? (The military cutback 
immediately after World War II caused 
the delay.) It took the Korean War to 
get the Air Force heavy press program 
going. In 1951, Congress appropriated 
$410-million for 17 presses: nine forg- 
ing presses (like the one shown in the 
picture) and eight extrusion presses. (A 
forging press uses a pair of dies, 
squeezes the metal into shape by forc- 
ing the dies to close down on the metal. 
An extrusion press uses a single die, 
squeezes a mass of metal through it; 
the metal takes the shape of the die, 
comes out in the form of a long bar.) 

In 1953, the program was cut back 
to $279-million; down to the four 
forging presses that will begin working 
this year and six extrusion presses most 
of which should be ready this year also. 
* Skeptics—From the start, the pro- 
gram has had rough going from the 
skeptics. 

But Erwin Loewy, whose companies 
have been designing bigger and bigger 
ptesses for the past 32 years (in Europe 
until 1940, in the U.S. since then) says 
that in a year the Air Force and the 
aircraft industry will be asking for more 
presses like the one at Wyman-Gordon. 
He says that such heavy presses will 
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Group 


Major Medical 


insurance 








another modern 
Group Insurance 
Plan from 

New York Life! 





Protects employees against extreme cost 
of major iliness or injury! 


Most health care coverages in- 
cluded in group insurance contracts 
are adequate for average sicknesses 
and accidents which are neither long 
in duration nor extremely costly. 


Major Medical Expense Insurance 
helps protect employees against the 
long and expensive illness or injury 
which can wipe out savings—even 
leave a man in debt for years. This 
outstanding New York Life plan can 
be written separately or integrated 
with a basic hospital-surgical-medical 


expense insurance plan, if so desired. 


Get the facts today about this up- 
to-date Group Major Medical Plan. 
Write or see your New York Life 
agent or your broker. 

* * * 

New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance. Also Em- 
ployee Protection Plans are available 
for small businesses having 10 or 
more employees. The plan you choose 
can be tailored to meet the needs of 
your organization. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aa 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
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FOUNDED IN 1845 








51 Madison Avenue, New York IO, N. Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 














Which paper 1s Patapar? 


When it’s WET-STRENGTH you want— 
PATAPAR has it! 


No matter how you test Patapar Vegetable Parchment—in a water tank 
with a baseball, or for some specific application — it will come through 
with flying colors. Patapar’s wet-strength is sure and permanent. 


Resists grease, too 


Patapar’s high wet-strength, plus the fact that it resists penetration 
of grease, fats and oils may be the economical solution to some prob- 
lem in your business. 

As a packaging material, Patapar is the proven protective wrapper 
for products like butter, poultry, margarine, ham, sausage, cheese, con- 
fectionery, ice cream, putty, oiled machine parts. 

In other fields, Patapar has won praise as a release liner for tacky 
substances, as a translucent master sheet for direct print copy machines, 
as a dialyzing membrane, as a release backing for poly- 
ester film, and in hospitals for wrapping articles to be 
sterilized in live steam. 

MANY DIFFERENT TYPES — Patapar is produced in 
hundreds of different types for a wide variety of appli- 
cations. It is available in sheets or rolls — plain or 





colorfully printed. Look for this 
Tell us the application you have in mind, and we’ll ——— on 
send information and samples of the type of Patapar “anon” 


we recommend. 


Write today. 
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help cut aircraft costs by 20% .to 25%, 


This year, all four heavy forging 
presses should -have a chance t show 
what they can do. Along with the 
just completed 35,000-ton press, Wy. 


man-Gordon will start operating 4 
larger one—50,000 tons—at its North 
Grafton plant in September or October 
Loewy is the designer and builder. In 
Cleveland, Alcoa expects to start using 
a pair of giants—35,000 tons and 50- 
000 tons—by early May. The 35,000 
ton press was built by United Engi- 
neering & Foundry ( Pittsburgh: 
the 50,000-ton press, by Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh 

Wyman-Gordon says its 35,000-ton 
press will soon be producing parts for 
other military aircraft: Republic’s F105, 
North American’s F 100, and Boeing’s 
jet tankers, the KC-135 (BW —Mar.12 
”55,p58). 

The company has 30 dies ready for 
the new press. The Convair wing spar 
will take six of these—three sets; they 
are the largest ever made for a forging 
press, weighing a total of 16,800 Ib. © 
e Time Factor—Since it started using 
the press a couple of weeks ago, Wy- 
man-Gordon says that it has been able 
to turn out those wing spars “in an 
astonishingly little time.” Also, when 
a piece comes out of the press, there is 
little machining work to be done on 
it—another big saving 


Alcoa, for example, ha 15,000-ton 
forging press at Cleveland that pro- 
duces airplane parts weighing 300 Ib. 


after forging. But the specifications 
call for a smaller part with a weight of 
200 Ib. and that extra 100 Ib. has to be 
machined off, at a cost of about $1,000 
per part. On the new press, the same 
forged part will weigh 225 Ib., will cost 
only $250 to machine to specifications. 
Both Wyman-Gordon and Alcoa 
have a five-year leasing arrangement 
with the government for the presses. 
Under the arrangement they pay to 
the Air Force 4% of net sales of the 
products made by the presses 
¢ Civilians, Too—But the giant presses 


will do more than crank out aircraft 
parts in a hurry. 
To keep the presses busy, Wyman- 


Gordon and Alcoa are looking around 
for commercial products that could be 
produced with the presses. (At Cleve- 
land, Alcoa is using the 15,000-ton 
press to produce spoked auto wheels for 
the Cadillac Eldorado (BW —Dec.4’54, 
64). Wyman-Gordon has been using 
an 18,000-ton press in its plant to pro- 
duce commercial product components.) 

With their bigger presses, both com- 
panies expect to produce such things 
as automobile chassis, freight car 
frames, truck floors. But at first, there 
will be few such orders from those 
manufacturers, because they have not 
taken the big presses into account m 
their product designs. 
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Dollars of FIRST COST 
aren't so big... 


if they’re the LAST COST 


First cost isn’t everything! What really counts in most 
cases is not how much a thing costs when new, but how 
long it lasts; how //ttle it actually costs when reckoned in 
terms of extra years of service. 

That is where Allegheny Metal jumps to the head of the 
class. Stainless steel is a package of built-in advantages 
you just can’t match anywhere else. No other commercial 
material is at once as hard, strong and lastingly beautiful— 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 


Allegheny Metal 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 


as resistant to heat, wear and corrosion—as simple and 
inexpensive to clean and maintain. 

To top it off, Allegheny Metal is easy to fabricate, and 
we produce it in every shape or form a fabricator may 
require. Check up on its money-making possibilities for 


you, either in your products or your equipment, and call in 


our engineers for any help you may need. @ Adlegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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The stork delivers a new customer to Greater Philadelphia 
every five minutes—286 every day—more than 104,000 every year! IS St 





7. ' a es , , mor 
rhe total population of this thriving Greater Philadelphia Market 


has now passed the 4,500,000 mark. These are home-owning, ‘ : ae 
home-loving family folks. They are interested in the happenings In Philadelphia < bro 
of their neighbors and the news of their home communities. a lo 
These are the people who read The Evening and Sunday Bulletin. | h d o 
They find in this newspaper, as in no other, a complete and accurate neal y every 0 y tailo 
reporting of local news; a faithful reflection of the character. needs °B 
and interests of the entire region. 


This consistent emphasis on local news is one of the many reasons rea S e ll e il Bess 


why, in Greater Philadelphia*, The Bulletin delivers more copies os 

; dow 
to more people every seven days than any other newspaper. mer 
The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s favorite new spaper—Philadelphians the 


buy it, read it, trust it and respond to its adv ertising. Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets IS a 


a P ‘4 New York, 285 Madison Ave. © Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Ave. hear 
The Bulletin is Philadelphia. 7 is 


Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit in tl 
14-County A.B.C. City and Retail Trading Zone Atlanta © Los Angeles ¢* San Francisco 
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Steel Costs Less... 


_. . to produce by the 
new oxygen method. That's 
the finding of McLouth, after 
months of operation. 


Over the past few months, the steel 
industry has had an eye on a new 
European steelmaking process that uses 
oxygen as its fuel. McLouth Steel 
Corp. near Detroit, took it up first 
in the U.S. making a deal about 
a year ago with Brassert Oxygen Tech- 
nik A. F., the Swiss firm that had been 
promoting the process (BW—Mar.6’54, 

a 


Da} 
 McLouth bought three 35-ton oxy- 
gen converters, started producing steel 
with them late last year (BW—Dec.25 
'54,p26). By last week, the company 
was ready to show some cost savings. 

The company figures that it is pro- 
ducing steel at $3 per ton less than 
conventional methods, $5 per ton less 
than such specialized methods as the 
electric arc furnace. 

It says that it spends 70¢ per ingot 
ton for its fuel-oxygen. This is con- 
siderably lower than the fuel cost in 
open hearth furnaces, which today ac- 
count for more than 90% of tonnage. 
* Savings on Plant—Furthermore, Mc- 
Louth believes it saved $18-million on 
its initial capital outlay by choosing the 
oxygen process over the open hearth. 
The new unit cost $7-million, including 
the building, handling facilities, blow- 
ers, smoke cleaning facilities, and the 
three 35-ton oxygen converters. <A 
comparable open hearth unit, McLouth 
figures, would have cost $25-million. 

When the plant gets rolling at full 
production—within the next 60 days— 
McLouth says it will be able to make 
40 heats a day, each producing 40 tons 
of ingot. That means 1,600 tons of 
steel in a 24-hour day. Since Decem- 
ber, the company has produced 40,000 
tons. By the end of the year—if demand 
is suffcient—it will be able to produce 
more than 300,000 tons additional. 

Ivor Bryn, McClouth’s director of 
operations, says the new process has 
brought many steelmen to Detroit for 
a look. He added that many of them 
come from the big companies, although 
the process was thought at first to be 
tailored more for the small company. 
* Bessemer Plus—In appearance, the 
oxygen setup looks a little like the 
essemer converter. It works something 
like it, too, except that oxygen is blown 
down through the melt; in the Besse- 
mer converter, air shoots up through 
the molten pig iron. But the product 
is a steel comparable in quality to open 
hearth steel, and better than steel made 
in the Bessemer converter. 
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STOP WISHING YOU WERE TWINS 


























THE V. Pr. 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 
DOUBLES i 
YOUR OUTPUT 
AT HALF THE 
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You've never seen anything like the EDISON 
VP for saving time and devouring your 
daily desk load. It’s always on your desk 
getting action on your thoughts—or along 
wherever you go, cross town or cross coun- 
try. It’s the slim, trim, years-ahead dictat- 
ing instrument that can be converted in 


seconds for secretarial use. And it’s the 
instrument that won the Audio Engineering 
Award. Put the VP to work for you—for 
your entire organization. It repays its cost 
many times over in time savings alone. 
Lease the Epison VP—or buy it on easy 
3-year terms. 


The new és VP features Micro-Fidelity! Another Epison first. 
Employing newly designed small parts and advanced circuits, the VP achieves unmatched voice 
clarity. It uses discs, world’s first choice for high fidelity recording. 















Send for free 12-page book- 1 = ; 
let that tells how to save time Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 
and money with the VP or K 1G 3 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 
phone local representativelisted | fy AMBAD O. K., send me “GET ACTION ON THE Go!”— 
under EDISON VOICEWRITER 1 / ; a0 obliention 
for a no-obligation, 11-minute, | (Asgsazg &0 8 F 
desk-side demonstration! ; 
1 NAME 
1 
P 1 COMPANY 
Q Edironn : 
INCORPORATED 1 ADDRESS 
ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS EDISON | 
RICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE STORAGE BATTERY ! CITY. 



























































finding a world of oil!.. 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 


25 YEARS of scientific 
petroleum prospecting 


Wherever oil may hide, the Geophysicist applies scientific 
exploration techniques to help satisfy the world’s increasing 
thirst for petroleum. The exploration subsidiary of Texas 
Instruments, Geophysical Service Inc., started 25 years ago 
as the first reflection seismograph contractor. Continually 
expanding, GSI now operates throughout the, free world . . . 
from Peru to the Arctic Circle; in Australia, Sumatra, India, 
Saudi Arabia, Europe, and Africa. 

Today, Texas Instruments leads the industry in geophysical 
research, instrumentation and exploration. Through its petro- 
leum instrumentation subsidiary, Houston Technical Labo- 
ratories, TI designs and builds for the Geophysicist such 
scientific tools as reflection and refraction seismic systems 
and the world’s most used gravity meter. 

In addition to its geophysical activities, Texas Instruments 
develops and manufactures electronic components and equip- 
ment for many commercial and military uses. TI is the lead- 
ing producer of germanium transistors (tiny devices that take 
the place of vacuum tubes) and is the exclusive commercial 
producer of the high temperature silicon transistor. 


keep an eye on Vi 
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Efficient use of America’s resources 
Over the next five years, MIT’s School 
of Architecture & Planning will stud 
ways to plan industrial expansion and 
human activities in terms of the 
sources that are available. Some of the 
subjects that will co up for stuc 
water supplies, transportation, housing 

. 
Noxious odors that are created during 
the manufacture of paint and varnish 
can be reduced considerablv, says II} 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicag 
From a long-range study of fume con 
trol, IIT scientists have developed 
method of fume analysis and designed 
a plant process that greatly reduces the 
odors. 

2 


Armco Steel Corp. will build a new hot 
strip mill at its Butler (Pa.) works, tw 


new open hearth furnaces at Middle 
town, Ohio, and a new reversing cold 
mill at Ashland, Kv. The company will 
spend $60-million in this expansion 
program, which was announced about 


three months ago (BW —Dec.11’54, 
p62). 

eB 
A turbojet engine that is 50% more 
powerful than the battle-tested J47s 
is in production now at General Elec- 
tric Co.’s plant near Cincinnati. The 
new J73 has been assigned to power 
the North American F-86H Sabre Jet 
An early model of this engine helped 
the F-86H set a new speed record last 
year at Dayton. 

3 
More Comets: British Overseas Air 
wavs Corp. has ordered 20 new-tvpe 
de Havilland Comet jet airliners. The 
new plane, which will not be delivered 


until 1958, is designated as the Comet 

IV. It will be structurally stronger but 

not anv faster than the Comet I, which 

was grounded last vear after two sen 

ous accidents (BW—Nov.6’54.p121). 
. 


Tapered bearings, too: SKI Industries 
Inc., Philadelphia, said last week that 
it was rounding out its product line- 
ball bearings and roller bearings—by 
purchasing a majority of the stock of 
Tyson Bearing Corp., Massillon (Ohio 
manufacturer of tapered roller bear 
ings. 
-— 

Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
a big supplier to the Ford Motor Co., 


said last week that it is building an 
$8-million chassis parts plant north- 
east of Detroit, about a mile from the 
site of a plant that Ford expects to 
have in operation by 1957. Thomp 


son’s plant is scheduled for July, 1956 


and will employ about 1,400 workers 
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There’s always something new in 


S4th packaging! This year the emphasis 


N ATION A LL. P ; 
impulse package, the automatic 

> 7. < @ 4 O.C es 8. tec. technique to reduce costs, 

>>>. @ -le;_— 3 & we fey ~f the new material that boosts 


sales, increases efficiency of 


is on competitive selling— the 


April 18 to 21, 1955 
International Amphitheatre 
Chicagé consumer and industrial goods! 


packaging, packing and shipping 


You'll see nearly 400 leading exhibitors. 
You’ll be able to compare thousands of 
materials, machines, equipment and supplies 
all in one place at the largest National Packaging 
Exposition in history. 


WYrite for tickets today! 


Address American Management Association 

3830 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 

for complete information about the Exposition 

and the concurrent National Packaging Conference: 


4 IVI A. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 








-OR WADE TO ORDER 





/ “If one of the easily 
adaptable buildings that are 
now available does not quite 
suit your needs, we'll alter it 
—or build an entirely new 
plant for you—to your own 
specifications ...”’ 


That is the straightforward, practical offer of many 
of the progressive medium-size communities we serve 
in the five states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia, Ohio and Virginia. 


They'll finance a new plant too, one designed for straight-line 
production—and usually for less than you’d otherwise 

pay as most community industrial corporations 

operate on a non-profit basis. 


What’s more, you'll be dollars ahead in reduced operating costs 
after you move in. Many materials you need for successful 
manufacturing are right in your own backyard. You save 
three ways: (1) reduced inventory (2) lower shipping costs 
(3) more productive labor. Ask us to prove it. 


For quick facts on available buildings 
and sites, and on how to finance a 
new plant, phone our Area Develop- 
ment Department—W Hitehall 4-3740 
—or send in the coupon below. 
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, s&s » 
Y ¢ ° _— s 
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West Penn Electric System, Room 906 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. | 
Without obligation, please send me a hand-picked assort- | 
ment of current Industrial Data Sheets on available 

industrial buildings and sites in your service area. | 
Mame ONE TOM ..cervcccccccccccccccccccccccccsesececes | 
FOB ovcceccvcccccscccsssessscoccocccessceeessesesoe | 
BOMB cccccccccesscccccccccoccccccceccccceccceccece | 
GUBe ccccccccccsenes BOMB, coccccecsccccces DMMB icccceses | 











|NEW PRODUCT! 
— 






At Half the Price 


The pictures above show a new step 
forward that shell molding took this 
week. Shell molding is a process that 
foundrymen have liked ever since it 
was introduced to the U.S. from Eu- 
rope after World War II. Now, a new 
shell molding machine (top picture) 
and a trolley conveyor line to supple- 


ment it (lower picture) might make 
them like it even more. 
Shell molding makes the foundry 


man’s job easier. The molds weigh only 
one-twenticth as much as sand molds 
and are easier to store. They take up 
less space, are less likely to break than 
sand molds. 

Last year, Walworth Co., New York, 
showed how a shell molding process 
could mechanize a foundrys opera 
tion (BW—Feb.6’54,p1 36). Walworth 
worked with Link-Belt Co., Chicage, to 
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Look at that mud and dirt. It’s squeezed, packed and splat- 
tered all over those track rollers ... fighting to get in and 
wreck the bearings. And the next job may find this track 
deep in water or slogging through sand and dust. But C/R 
Oil Seals are keeping those bearings safe as a baby in bed. 
Their ability to exclude foreign matter and retain lubricants 


under the most extreme heavy-duty conditions is a long =) & i=] E E Cc TT 


established fact... proved by dependable performance. 


That’s why engineers consider C/R first source for help with . 
tough bearing protection problems. They’ll cooperate on 


5 special designs or help you choose from 17 stock types in, 








over 1800 sizes. 


More automobiles, farm equipment and industrial machines 


Write for your copy of “C/R Perfect Oil Seals.” rely on C/R Ol Seals than on any similar sealing device. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1301 Elston Avenue OIL. SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, illinois 
IN CANADA: SUPER OIL SEAL MFG, CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Other €/R products 


SIRVENE : (Synthetic rubber) diaphragms, boots, gaskets and similar parts for critical operating conditions « ConPor: Controlled porosity 








mechanical leather packings and other sealing products * S1rvis: Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products, 

















The man you know and trust 


Your local agent is an independent business- 
man with a professional knowledge of 
insurance. When it comes to coverage on 
your home, car and business, his service 


is one of the big values 
in protection. 


When the gales blow or the fire engines 
scream it’s good to know he is representing 
you, wherever you are. Ten thousand local 
U.S. F. & G, agents provide this service 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

















Consult your insurance agent 
as you would your doctor or lawyer 












CASUALTY-FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE 
FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 


| \wseac. 









> . United States Fidelity & Gueranty Company 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada 
Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty 


Insurance Underwriters Inc. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Automation in the office 
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< | oes to build new plants 








Most ingredients that go into a new plant can be measured by — 

j feet or yards, pounds or tons. But there ore other things— 
r far more important—that physical yardsticks can't size up. 

l Experience, for example. Ebasco experience spans half a century, 
and includes the engineering and construction of more than two 
billion dollars of plants in the United States and abroad. 


Skill and integrity are evidenced in each phase of an Ebasco 
project, Ebasco’s highly qualified technical skill is utilized 
in every part of the work—from site selection and preliminary 
] : : : ; 
, planning, through finished construction, to successful operation. 
‘ 7 Together these unseen elements add up to guolity construction, 
the common denominator of every plant built by Ebasco. 
if you are considering a new plant, write for our booklet, 
“The Inside Story of Outside Help”. Address: Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Two Rector Street, New York 6, New York: 








+ Consulting Engineering Design & Construction + Financial & Business Studies - Industrial Relations inharance, Veanions & Safety 
Inspection & Expediting - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Public Relations - Space Planning - Systems, Methods & Budgets - Tax - Washington Office 
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What do you look for in 
plant & grounds protection? 


[_] 24-hour duty 

[] Permanent safeguard 
Aid to traffic control 
All-weather stability 
Low-cost protection 
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you everything! 


Insist on Anchor—with zine coating 
applied after weaving, not before. Call 
your local Anchor Fence office or write: 
Ancuor Post Propucts, INc., Jndus- 
trial Fence Division, 6962 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Anchor Fence 


Division # ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, tec. | 





Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Los Angeles, 
Colif. * Branches and Warehouses in all principal cities. 





Automatically records the time 
and duration of every stop -- 
every go period of machines, 
processes or systems. Also com- 
putes and registers total “on” 
time. Reduces “down” time; by 
increasing efficiency, improv- 
ing control. Helps plan for pre- 
ventive maintenance. Ideal for 


analysis. ome 
$5.00 


For devaled lucraterc. write Dept BE 4 
. 
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1. The big markets for edible oils g;, /?: 
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A glance at the charts above shows 
clearly why the cottonseed oil indus- 
try is in the dumps. Cottonseed and 
soybeans produce the two chief edible 
oils. Their big markets are in mar- 
garine and shortening. Within these 
inarkets, the two oils are almost com- 
pletely interchangeable, depending on 
supply and price. Cottonseed originally 
developed these markets; now soybeans 
—slowly but surely—are taking them 
over. 

Last week, the Agriculture Dept. an- 
nounced a new price support program 
for oilseeds that may give cottonseed 





its needed boost. 





3. Now changes in government price 


Good News for 


Up to this time, most observers have 


blamed the federal government for cot- 
tonseed’s poor showing on the market. 
In operation, they say, the government 
price support programs on cottonseed 
and soybeans have worked out so that 
soybean oil stays in the market and 


gets used, while cottonseed oil gravr 
tates toward government stocks. 
¢ Complicated—Government price- 
proppers concede that this is true, but 
solving the problem is no easy matter. 
Under the old program, soybeans and 
cottonseed were supported in different 
ways. Soybean growers could get loans 
on their crops, or sell the beans out- 
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Cottonseed 


right to the government. But the sup- 

« Port was on the soybean itself. 
Cottonseed, however, is perishable, 
and can’t be stored for any length of 
time. For the past few years, it has 
been supported by a so-called “package 
deal” on cottonseed products. The gov- 
emment offered to buy from crushers 
(who process the seed) a package of 
cottonseed oil, meal, and linters (the 
fuzz on the cottonseed). Washington 
would pay a fixed price for the package, 
provided the crushers paid the farmer 
support prices for the seed. Buying 
prices were based on average processing 
costs, and gave the crusher a sure mar- 


1 | 
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Oil 
gin over what he had paid for the seed. 

With this program, huge quantities 
of cottonseed oil, meal, and _linters 
landed in Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks over the years. 
¢ Stockpile—Export demand for the oil 
has been good, so CCC got rid of a 
fairly large part of it that way last year, 
and expects to scale stocks pretty much 
down to size by the end of this year. 
But sales abroad are at world market 
prices—with the government taking a 
loss on every pound it sells. 

Meal, at the moment, is no problem. 
Cottonseed meal also competes in the 
market with soybean meal, though not 
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Where other 
Paints Burn Off 


Painting of hot surfaces poses 


a difficult problem both for the 
equipment manufacturer and the 
maintenance superintendent. 


The solution is found in HEAT- 


REM H-170. This extra-high heat 
resistant,silicone base aluminum 
paint will withstand tempera- 
tures up to 1700°F. Unlike ordi- 
nary high heat paints, H-170 can 
be successfully applied at normal 
temperatures and will air dry. 


HEAT-REM tuses with surface 


metal, protects with a bright 
aluminum finish and will not 
burn off. It is suitable for brush 
or spray use, indoors or out... 
resists fumes, moisture, acids. 








Write today 


Seap.nat for full details 


SIM tam ver 8 


and list of users. 








rig 
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*HEAT-REM 


H-170 is widely used on stacks, boilers, 
steam lines, mufflers, radiators, ex- 
haust manifolds, piping, ovens, com- 
pressors, condensers . . . everywhere 
that heat is present. 


Y 


omega 


SPECO inc.7 


CLEVELAND 9, OHIO 
JULES VINNEY, President 














Hewitt-Robins conveyor belt 
made with rayon. Shown ready for 
shipment to White Pine Copper Co. 






One of the most completely mechanized copper 
mines in the world is under development in 
northwest Michigan. For White Pine Copper 
Co., where ore deposits are too far below the 
surface for the usual open pit mining method, 
Hewitt-Robins has developed a series of 39 
separate belt conveyors using more than 19,000 
feet of belting made with rayon and nylon. 
These belts bring the ore to the surface, carry 
it through various operations to the smelting 
rayon plant. 
Hewitt-Robins specified rayon because it gives 
the extra strength required in the longitudinal 
direction of the belt—plus better impact resist- 


meets ance—both at lower cost. 
Enka Rayon technology is helping American 
business meet its twin objectives: to do the job 
better; to do it more economically. The entire 
facilities of the newly enlarged Enka develop- 

@ | ment laboratories will work with you on your 
industrial problems. Write us for information 
on how Enka Rayon technology can help you. 


mining problem 


206 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. MU 9-0510 
428 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N.C. 
2001 Industrial Bank Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


AMERICAN en ka CORPORATION 


makers of rayon and nylon for textiles and industry 
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sO directly as the tw ils. Whe 
drought cut into last year’s soybean 
crop, CCC sold a big part of its cotton- 
sced meal back into the market 
Most of the linters that CCC took 
in it still holds—$65-million worth at 
the last accounting. Cotton linters are 


used in bedding and upholstery, also 
chemically to make cellulose. Demand 
for linters is wav down; the cellulos¢ 
market is just about lost to wood pulp, 
ind foam rubber has bounced into th 


bedding and upholstery markets. 
¢ Where It Hurts—All in all, from th 


government's standpoint the otton 
seed program has been an expensive one 
--and a headache to administer. From 
the point of view of competition be. 
tween the two oils, critics claim it has 
hurt cottonseed oil on two counts 

e Support levels on sovbeans and 
cottonseed do not reflect a true mar 


ket value in relation to cach other 
Crushers can usually get more for the 
products from a ton of soybeans than 
from a ton of cottonseed. Support prices 
on cottonseed are lower, but not by 
enough to reflect the difference 

¢ Because of the package program, 


the crusher’s profit margin has been 
higher in cottonseed than in sovbeans 
Once a sovbean crusher buvs the beans 
he has no choice but to market the 
products for whatever price they will 
bring. Competition often brings his 


margin down very low. But the cotton- 
seed crusher, under the old program, 
didn’t really have to compete in the 
open market; he had a ready-made cus- 
tomer in the government 
¢ Stepchild—These two factors, taken 
together, have made cottonseed oil the 
stepchild in the edible oils family. 
Whenever there’s a surplus, it’s a sur- 
plus of cottonseed oil. 
e Remedies—Here are the changes in 
oilseed supports announced last week: 
e Supports on 1955 cottonseed, 
soybeans, and flaxseed have been low- 
ered—cottonseed and flaxseed to 65% 
of paritv, sovbeans to 70‘ 


e The package program on cotton- 
seed has been abandoned in favor of a 
loan and purchase program on farm- 
stored cottonseed. The government will 
also buv cottonseed ft gins and 
crushers—at prices not announced at 


midweek. This last will really be an 
underwriting proposition; in effect, the 
government is telling crushers that if 
they pay support prices it will take the 
cottonseed off their hands should the 
market go sour. 

¢ Cutting the Crop—The main reason 
for the lower support levels is to dis- 
courage farmers from diverting land 
from wheat, corn, and cotton (which 
are under acreage allotments) into soy- 
beans and flaxseed. In addition, the 
lower support on cottonseed should 
bring the oil down to where it can 
compete at world market prices. Sine 
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DESIGNS, ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTS 
PETROLEUM, CHEMICAL AND POWER PLANTS 








| : - 
Ll bes ic L/P A 


From Bombay, India to Beaumont, Texas, Lummus 
has supplied integrated control in designing, engi- 
neering and constructing over 700 major installa- 
tions in the past half century. To make this possible, 
complete staffs are permanently maintained in 
principal cities on four continents. Supplementary 
activities include the manufacture of heat transfer 


equipment, oil heaters and fabricated piping. 





Our staff and facilities can complement your own 
on your next project .. . location anywhere. 

The Lummus Company, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Engineering and Sales Offices: New 
York, Houston, Montreal, London, Paris, The Hague, 
Bombay. Sales Offices: Chicago, Caracas. Heat 
Exchanger Plant: Honesdale, Pa. Fabricated Piping 
Plant: East Chicago, Ind. 


ILLUSTRATED: PHENOL-ACETONE PLANT FOR 
PROGIL-ELECTROCHIMIE AT PONT-DE-CLAIX, FRANCE 





PLANT ENGINEERING 


& CONSTRUCTION 
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PIPING 






























Burroughs 


Where calculating 
is a business . . . 


ITs BURROUGHS 
49 TO i! 


In Chicago, Minneapolis, 
New York and Los Angeles, 
Workman Service, Inc., does 
the peak-load calculating work 
of over 3400 businesses. 
Which calculator do they use? 
They use the Burroughs-— 
for 98% of all their figuring ! 


Burroughs Calculators are 
available with single or dual 
totals, in various capacities. 


BURROUGHS |S A TRADE-MARK 


Burroughs 


FOR AN EYE-OPENING DEMONSTRATION OF THIS COST-SAVING 
CALCULATOR CALL OUR NEAREST BRANCH OFFICE 








export demand is good, large amounts 
of the oil probably can be sold abroad 
—without government subsidy. 

The main competitive help for cot. 

tonseed will come from junking the 
package program. This means that 
CCC is no longer in the cottonseed 
products business, and that crushers 
will have to compete in the open 
market. 
e Less Effective—There is little doubt 
that the new support program will be 
much less effective in actually support 
ing prices. Government officials, when 
asked what meaning there is in a loan 
and purchase program on farm-stored 
cottonseed, when cottonseed can’t be 
stored on the farm, would sav onk 
that “The details haven’t been worked 
out yet.” Crushers’ facilities for storing 
cottonseed are much better than those 
on the farm, but they’re limited to 
just several months’ supply at a time— 
and even here cottonseed won’t keep 
indefinitely. 

¢ Holding Price Line—The main hope 
behind the new program is that prices 
won’t come to rest on supports. Acreage 
allotments on cotton are down again 
this year. Price-proppers expect that 
with a small crop and good foreign de- 
mand, prices will stay above the sup- 
port level through most of the year. 

One of the alternatives Agriculture 
Dept. was considering was to drop cot- 
tonseed supports altogether. The theory 
was that, with cottonseed and soybeans 
in such close competition, supporting 
sovbeans only should keep cottonseed 
from going through the floor. Besides, 
the farmer gets only 15% to 20% of 
the value of his cotton crop from the 
seed. In the last analysis, though, the 
political effects of ditching a support 
program outright looked too frighten- 
ing. Many observers feel that the cur- 
rent program is a halfway step in the 
seme direction. 

¢ Importance—Actually, the whole fats 
and oils business is an intriguing one. 
Taken as a group, they provide the 
basic raw materials for a long list of 
industries; you can gauge their over-all 
importance from the fact that they 
almost always become critically scarce 
in time of war. Yet, important as they 
are, most of them are byproducts, and 
their supply doesn’t depend on the de- 
mand for oil at all. 

Go down the list of the leading fats 
and oils: Lard comes from hogs, tallow 
from cattle. The supply of both de- 
pends not on their demand, but on 
the demand for meat. Cotton isn’t pro- 
duced for its cottonseed. Even soybean 
production depends as much on the 
need for soybean meal as for oil. 

So each of the various fats and oils 
is really a commodity in itself. Yet be- 

cause they’re so much alike—or can be 
made to be so much alike—competition 
between them is fierce. 
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a complete line of air conditioning, heating, and ventilating equipment 


ba 


air conditioning 
for Piasecki plant 
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One of the largest air conditioning systems using SS 
factory-assembled packaged central station equipment a nares 
ever installed is now operating in the Piasecki Heli- fess aa? = ‘ 
copter Corporation plant at Morton, Pennsylvania, : . at 
‘ “> * - 


home of the world famous “‘whirly-birds”’. 

The conditioned space has an unusually large heat 
load, due to low ceilings, virtually continuous sus- 
pended light fixtures and extremely heavy concen- 
tration of personnel. The cooling season is usually eight 
months per year, because outside temperatures must 
be 55° or lower to meet the large heat load. 

Ten usAIRco RK units, totaling 390 tons, 
contain in a single casing all of the elements of a costly 
built-up system, including built-in evaporative 
condenser for water recirculation. The system 
conditions 70,000 square feet of floor space, including 
general offices, engineering and the cafeteria. Because plant 
operations went on without interruption, substantial 
savings were made on installation costs. The system was 
designed by Charles S. Leopold, consulting engineer. 

usAIRco factory representatives, all trained air conditioning 
counselors, are located in more than 70 major cities in the 
United States, Canada, South America and overseas. For more 
information, write Robert R. McLain, manager, RK division. 
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UNITED STATES AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION | Bedbwdatelsheeteih 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA e Export: 13 E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., U.S. A. . an “ : 
Manufacturers and engineers of ie 
for commercial, industrial and residential use COMMERCIAL ROOM AIRCOOLED INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGED UNIT UNIT HOMEUNIT PACKAGED UNIT 




















IDEAS 
THAT LIGHT UP 


This example in using “Cadco” rods for 
the hold buttons on your telephone may 
spring to light an ideal use for “Cadco” 
in an industry like yours. 





CADCO CAST ACRYLIC 
RODS And TUBES 
Western Electric and many others have 
found “Cadco” offers special advantages 
for a wide range of applications, from 
telephones, on new cars, in pumps—yes, 
for practically any product. What place 
can “Cadco” play in your manufacturing? 
Ask the Cadillac Man for details. 


Cadillac is Also America’s largest supply 

source for 

PLEXIGLAS, VINYLITE, 

NYLON, ACETATE 

Write nearest office for imformation 
Detroit 3, Michigan, Chicage 6, Illinois, 
St. Louls 3, Missourl, Los Angeles 57, Calif. 








. . . functional advertising that 
“deals you in” with customers 


Barton Cards take you to the party when your 
customers play a game with friends. These 52 


miniature billboards keep your name, trade- 
mark or product-picture promine ntly dis- 
played. They lead to conversation and to en- 
dorsements of your service. Customers keep 
reminded, their friends are introduced to 
your firm. 


Of highest quality, satin-smooth, soil-resistant 
finish. Eight attractive colors, silhouette or 
gold-leaf design. Smart plastic gift box ne- 
usable for cigarettes or jewelry. Minimum 
order 50 sets. Call your Shaw-Barton man or 
write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Adve rlising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Last Year 


More hogs coming to market this year . . , 
Millions of Head 
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Too Many Pigs at the Market 


If you raise hogs, you figure your 
profit roughly on the difference between 


the cost of the com that you feed 
into them and the price they bring 
on the market. Since the end of 
World War II farmers have con- 


sidered a hog-corn ratio of 12 (which 


means 100 Ib. of hog will buy 12 bu. 
of corn) their breakeven point. ‘Today 
skidding hog prices (chart), only par- 


tially offset by lower corn prices, have 
showed the ratio below that point— 
to 10.6. 
¢ Uneasiness—The 10.6 
lowest since late 1952. ‘This time last 
vear 100 Ib. of hog bought 16.3 bu. 
of corn. The sharp fall-off in -the 
ratio has some politicians recalling un- 
easily that in late 1952 the party in 
power—the Democrats—lost the national 
election. 

Hog prices are 
315% from a year ago. 


ratio is the 


down more than 
The big reason 


for the sh: arp downturn is that last year’s 
robust 16.3 ratio made hog* raising look 
almost as profitable as a uranium strike. 
The result was more pig Che crop 


in the spring of 1954 was 12% higher 
than the previous year and the fall 
crop showed a gain of It 

Then the big crop from last spring 
helped throw the normal marketing 
patterns out of kilter this year. Usually, 
hogs coming to market now would 
nearly all be from last s fall crop. 
But instead, the fall pigs bumping 
into a fairly large supply held over from 
last spring’s crop. ‘This situation de- 


veloped when farmers, overconfident 


that prices would stay high held onto 
their spring pigs longer than usual. So, 
while the fall crop is up 16‘ hog 
slaughter so far this vear has increased 
more than 20% (chart 
¢ Turning Point—But still, the 35% 
drop in the price of hogs is far out of 
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proportion with the increased number 
going to the slaughterhouse. This over- 
sharp price reaction in the meat busi- 
ness often occurs at the turning point 
in a cycle: The marketing system gets 
set to handle a certain volume and 
doesn’t adjust easily to any sudden 
sharp change from the expected supply. 
As a whole, the industry always proc- 
esses and distributes all the meat that’s 
offered to it at any particular time. 
When supplies are on the tight side, 
packers bid prices up to sustain their 
level of operations; when supplies in- 
crease suddenly it often takes a very 
sharp price drop to get all the meat 
moving. That’s just what happened 
this time. 

The high hog-corn ratio last year 
signaled plentiful pork—and low prices 
-now. What will happen to supplies 
fom here on now that the ratio is 
down? 

The earliest that the current low 
prices can start to shrink the level of 
hog production is in this year’s fall 
crop—which will not be coming to 
market until the spring and summer of 
1956. Normally a hog-corn ratio as 
low as the current one would be an 
almost sure sign of lower production. 
But the experts feel that the fall crop 
still might show a slight increase for 
two reasons: 

¢ Prices are expected to strengthen 
before long. Seasonal influences—the 
end of Lent and traditionally tighter 
pork supplies in the summer—and de- 
pletion of this vear’s carry-over crop of 
pigs are counted on to bolster sagging 
prices. And prices will move up into 
closer relation with supplies as the 
marketing system gets over the initial 
jolt of larger supplies and adjusts it- 
self to working at a higher level. 

¢ Farmers, each year, have some 
element of choice on what to do with 
their corn. Thev can feed it to live- 
stock and send it to market on the 
hoof; they can sell it in limited quan- 
tities; or they can fall back on govern- 
ment price support loans. The third 
choice is the one the farmers usually 
elect when they are stuck with a sur- 
plus. But to get government loans, 
thev have to comply with acreage allot- 
ments, 

Last vear only 40% of the commer- 
cial corn farmers complied. With hog 
prices high, most of them produced all 
the corn thev could and fed it to live- 
stock. This vear, with corn allot- 
ments a little higher and hog prices 
a lot lower, more farmers may 
be tempted to comply with the allot- 
ments. 

But those who don’t—and chances are 
these farmers still will make up a large 
part of the total—may well find that 
the most profitable thing they can do 
oI their corn is to raise more hogs to 
eat it. 
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HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Save Firestone $30,299 


IN MAINTENANCE COSTS ALONE 


@ In the modern Firestone Research Laboratory, dirt is not 
tolerated. As a result, walls are washed frequently. Yet, even 
after ten years of repeated washing, Hauserman Movable 
Walls still do not require repainting. 


Result: Savings of $30,299 . . . the cost of repainting compa- 
rable ordinary walls at normal intervals. 


Equally important is the permanent assurance that these versa- 
tile, modern walls can be quickly and easily rearranged, again 
and again, when and as changing space requirements dictate. 


Lifetime finish ... permanent flexibility to meet changing space 
needs ... two good reasons why Hauserman Movable Walls save 
money wherever they are used! Don’t they suggest an idea to you? 


Vauserma 
ANtovable Griltriors-~ 


Provide Earlier Occupancy + Fire Resistance + Sound Control + Utility Access 
In Offices * Laboratories + Hospitals + Industrial Plants 






THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7253 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Please send your free booklet to: 














Name 

Company Title 

Address 

City Zone State — =e 





























I BUSINESS today time is the 


critical factor. Never before 
in the history of American busi- 
ness has the handling of detail 
been so important a problem. 

In the process of organizing 
and handling this multiplicity of 
detail there are consequential 
savings to be made. Efficiency 
here makes for economy. The 
savings from economy go entire- 


ly and directly to profits—a 





small percentage, perhaps, of 
sales, but often a considerable 
percentage of profits. 

But even more important, 
the efficient use of these tools 
does two things: It makes pos- 
sible an orderly flow of informa- 
tion essential to management in 
meeting the changing problems 
of our times and frees more time 
of management to manage. 

Since 1899 Shaw-Walker has 


been originating and perfecting 
these profit tools of manage: 
ment: the organized desk; the 
posture chair that prevents 4:30 
fatigue; “‘time-engineered”’ filing 
cabinets, payroll equipment, 
and devices to facilitate record- 
ing, filing and finding of records; 
Fire-Files that make records 
secure and protect them from 
fire. Everything for the office ex- 


cept machines, over 1,000 items. 








Anti-slump cna 
ideal for meeting 


_THE BOOKLET, “TIME AND OFFICE WORK” 
is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “‘time- 
engineered” office systems and equipment. 
36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write 
today on business letterhead to: Shaw- 
Walker, Muskegon 21, Michigan. 


“Built Like a 
taper” 


CORRECT SEATING FOR DAYLONG ALERTNESS AND COMFORT 


Shaw-Walker chairs allow free-moving arm 
and shoulder comfort. Convex-curve back 
gives support, rests spine, reduces fatigue. 
Lower arm rest relaxes whole body. Twenty- 
one models for every need. 
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Correct slope and height of seat assure leg com- 
fort, healthful posture. No metal touches body. 


GENERAL OFFICE CHAIR 


New aluminum chair in- 
creases productivity of cler- 
ical personnel, machine 
operators, typists, secretaries. 


A truly personal chair. Adjusts 
quickly and easily 5 ways to 
each individual's height, weight 
and bodily structure. Unequalled 
for comfort. A fatigue-reducer. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan—Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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| For the state lawmakers of the U.S., 
| the odd-numbered years are the busy 
| ones. The chart above shows that, 
even for an odd year, 1955 is par- 
ticularly busy. 

Only 10 states indulge in the luxury 
of calling their legislatures together 


90 


every year. Of the rest, four meet 
in the even-numbered years; the other 
34 all convene in the odd ones. 

This year, in addition to the bustle 
of 44 regular sessions, two states that 
normally wouldn’t meet have already 
held special sessions. Only Florida of 


all the regulars has not yet called its 
lawmakers to the capital, and it 1s 
slated to do it next month. Thus 46 
out of the 48 states have either met, 


or will meet, before the year is out. 
Only Kentucky and Virginia are slated 
to stay on the sidelines. 
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On the Schedule: Laws that Could ‘h 
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j Mean a Lot 


Last week BUSINESS WEEK set about 
analyzing the piles of reports on legis- 
lation affecting business that have been 
pouring in from state capitals over the 
past few months. As usual at this stage 
~most legislatures are either at the half- 
way or three-quarter mark in their ses- 
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sions—it found relatively few bills dis- 
posed of, and literally thousands wait- 
ing. 

Even so, many measures important 
to business have already been enacted, 
and others seem sure to be, if only in 
the frantic hours that habitually mark 
legislative closing days. 

Here, briefly, is what has been pro- 
posed and done so far to and for busi- 
11€Ss: 


Taxes. The mounting pressures for 
more schools, highways, and other gov- 
ernmental services have far outweighed 
any sentiment for retrenchment. Spend- 
ing is going up in the states, and taxes 
are going up to mect: it. Mississippi, 
South Dakota, and Tennessee have af- 
ready put through hikes in their general 
sales tax (South Dakota to help meet 
a veterans bonus), and Utah has ex- 
tended its 2% levy to beer and ciga- 
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Plywood 


Fir plywood is light, strong, splitproot 
and puncture-proof. Easy to work, 
has real wood beauty. Saves time, 
money and trouble. There’s a grade 
of dependable DFPA Quality-Tested 
fir plywood for every building, re- 
modeling or maintenance job. For 
1955 catalog, write (USA only) 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma 2, Washington. 





INSIST ON DFPA® GRADEMARKED PANELS 
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rettes. Income tax increases have been 
O.K.’d in Idaho, and are pending in 
cight other states. Three states have 
raised cigarette taxes, three liquor taxes, 
and four have hiked gasoline levies. 
Labor. Utah has become the 18th 
state to enact a “right to work” law, 
which bars all forms of compulsory 
unionism. 
this year’s sessions, at least eight states 
raised or extended unemployment 
compensation benefits, bringing them 
at least part way into line with the 
Administration’s jobless pay program 
(BW—Mar.5’55.p123). Since then an- 
cther four have passed bills, with only 
West Virginia killing a hike to date. 
Highways. Alabama has set up a new 
State Highway Corp., with power to 
issue bonds up to $50-million. Georgia 
has put through a Rural Roads Author- 
ity, empowered to issue revenue bonds 


up to $100-million. North Dakota 


O.K.’d a $54-million roads program that 
will go to voters this fall. 





In the first two months of 


Marketing. On the marketing front, 
the main activitv has centered around 
bills to curb the use of trading st imps 
or other premiums. Bills have been 
proposed in 11 states, with the only 
disposition so far being kills in Mon. 
tana and Wyoming. 

Industrial development 
has set up a new Dept 
and a 23-member Econ 
ment Commission. A bill in ‘Tennessee 
would allow municipalities to issue reve- 
nue bonds to build plants for lease to 
private industry; Iowa’s Senate passed 
a similar bill and sent it to the House. 

No quick rundown of the many bills 
before the legislatures be expected 
to give much insight into the political 
maneuvering that has been going on 
in the sessions so far. Thus Bustngss 
WEEK in making its survey asked its 
correspondents in two states—Ohio and 
Texas—to take an especially careful 
look at the infighting over the various 
issues. This is what they found: 


Oklahoma 
f Commerce 
INI Develop- 


FRANK LAUSCHE, Democratic governor, and his GOP legislature face . . 


In Ohio: The Old Farm-City Split 


The 1955 session of the Ohio leg- 
islature is following closely the pattern 
of Ohio sessions for the past 20 years 
—a tug of war between the city and 
rural areas. Apart from this, since the 
State is conspicuous for electing a Re- 
publican legislature along with a Demo- 
cratic governor, there is a battle be- 
tween the lawmakers and the governor’s 
office. 

Both the Ohio House and the Sen- 
ate are overwhelmingly GOP. But, ex- 
cept for Cincinnati, Columbus, and 
one or two other cities in the state, 


the Republicans come from areas where 
the farmer is king. The farmers instinc- 
tively say “No” to pleas for more state 
money for the cities. And this year, 
on this issue at least, the farmers have 
the backing of Gov. Frank Lausche. 
¢ Maneuvers—Lausche is a Democrat 
who has won the top state office five 
times, reputedly with as many Republi- 
can votes as Democratic. It is no secret 
that the Democratic city machines are 
against him, and he, in turn, gives little 
cooperation to the city chieftains. 
When he was inaugurated for his 
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Whatever you ship 
by box car, send it 


Damage-free 





Dunnage-free 


" EVANS 


«s 
oe 


DEF 856 ine 


(There’s no extra charge . . . ask your railroad!) 





*DF means damage-free, dunnage-free ... only Evans makes it 


LUBRICANTS ARE LOCKED IN SNUGLY with Evans DF equipment 
that’s part of the car . . . you pay for no costly, makeshift dunnage. 
DF cross bars take up all slack, wipe out damage and time-wasting 
damage claims. One 50!%-ft. box car takes up to 85,000 lbs. or 
more of oil in large drums. 


100,000 LBS. OF PAPER, WITHOUT CRUSHING! Experienced paper 
producers have learned that they can ship huge rolls of newsprint, 
for example, without damage to roll ends, and without flattening of 
rolls. That’s because Evans DF Loader equipment permits no 
slack, no damaging load-shifting. 





OF LOADER 

















DF LOADER BARS, made of steel-reinforced, high quality timber, 
have strong steel fingers that lock into DF rails permanently at- 
tached to the box car side walls. The bars hold lading snug against 
shifting in transit, yet unlock quickly with a finger tip’s pressure. 





CHEMICALS MULTIPLE-DECKED, yet firmly secured on every deck. 
With DF equipped cars, shippers can safely pack more load into 
one car, yet pay no shipping rates on “‘deadhead”’ dunnage. Ship- 
ments arrive safe, undamaged, in bigger single-car loads. 


Ask your railroad for DF* cars... they 
cost no more ...and you save 8 ways! 
Forty-two Class I railroads today have DF equipped 
box cars in their fleets. Ask your railroad for DF 
equipment . . . there’s no extra charge . . . and save 
these ways: 


1. You eliminate damage, loading cost 

and damage claims 6. You reduce unloading 
2. You safely put more load time and cost 

in each car 7. You eliminate the ex- 


pense of car cleaning 


3. You buy no dunnage 
8. You build solid good will 


4. Voupay a0 ippingemas because shipments reach 
on dunnage . 
customers in factory-fresh 
5. You cut loading time and condition 


SEND NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET? The Evans DF booklet can actually 
save thousands of dollars a year .. . for many, it already has! For your 
free copy, write: Evans Products Co., Dept. B-3, Plymouth, Michigan. 


- « « LOCKS IN LADING, ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 














Diebold’ 


926 Mulberry Rd., S. E. 
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Actual photo of safe 
after recovery from 
ruins. Note... 
records are not 


vital 


even scorched. 


Canton 2, Ohio 


TYPES AND SIZES OF 


“ali 


REFRIGERATING MACHINES 


Most comprehensive line of compressors in 
the Industry. There’s one to meet the needs 
of your business exactly. Handle any com- 


mercial or industrial load, at any tempera- 
ture, with any refrigerant! Get the full facts 
and figures now: write, wire or al 


WAYNESBORO. PENNA 


Up to 700 Hp 








THE ONLY SURVIVOR OF A 


52-HOUR 


INFERNO 


During a raging fire in an oil company recently, a 











and building collapse... 


. it tells 


I DIEBOLD 4-Hour safe successfully withstood in- 
f tense heat for 52 hours... 

! to protect vital records. 

| Don’t wait until your records are in peril. Analyze 
i your protection needs NOW. Write today for the 
| brochure entitled “The Severest Test” 

| why DIEBOLD safes assure the best record protec- 
i tion available today. 


151-DI 
Diebold, inc. 
Canton 2, Ohio 





i 


926 Mulberry Rd., 


S. E. 


———-—- GET THE FACTS TODAY-—— 


Please send full details about proved record 
protection, including SEVEREST TEST under 
actual fire conditions. 

















Firm 
; Individual Title 
i Street 
I City Zone State 





present, unprecedented fifth tem 
Lausche let it be known that he 
wouldn’t seek the office again. That 
has further complicated the legisl 
tive picture. There has been no end 
of maneuvering among bigwigs of both 
parties, each of whom sees himself ag 
excellent material for the governorship, 
And this maneuvering has been re. 
flected in the issues before the session, 
¢ Budget Trouble—In the 11 weeks that 
the 101st General Assembly has been 
meeting, it has produced practically 
nothing in the way of legislation. Is 
record to date amounts to passage of 
three or four minor bills 

Part of the holdup is due to the 
legislature’s attempts to fit Lausche’s 
budget to anticipated revenues. The 
governor called for $731,899,613, about 
$10-million more than the expected in- 
take. But both Lausche and the legis- 


lature are solemnly on record as Op- 

posing any new or increased taxes, 
Lausche’s stand now is that the 

money should come from the state’s 


surplus fund, which totals about $50- 
million. Up to now, the fund has 
been earmarked for the building pro 
gram, and Lausche himself pleaded 
eloquently two years ago that the kitty 
should be used only for capital im 
provements. Some of the lawmakers 
still feel that wav. 

e Bone of Contention—Probably the 
best known piece of legislation before 
the Ohio session this year is the “rub 
ber railway” bill (BW —Jan.22’55,p77). 
At the moment, its life is hanging by 
the slimmest of threads, and observers 
give it practically no chance of sur 
viving its third attempt to get through 
the legislature. 

As it stands now, the bill would per- 
mit Riverlake Conveyor Belt, Inc., to 
condemn land for a right-of-way to 
build a 100-mi. conveyor belt to haul 
coal and iron ore between Cleveland 
and East Liverpool on the Ohio River. 

Last week, the House Commerce & 
Transportation Committee, by a 9-to-9 


tie vote, failed by one vote to recom- 
mend the bill out for passage. In effect, 
that killed it. But upon reconsidera- 
tion, the committee voted down by 


9-to-8 a motion to finish it off once and 
for all. Thus the bill remains pending 
in committee. 

The conveyor belt is the brainchild 
of H. B. Stewart, Jr., president of the 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown RR and 
also head of Riverlake Conveyor. Its 


backers include the big Akron rubber 
‘onsolidation 


companies; Pittsburgh 

Coal Co.; several steel companies such 
as American Bridge Div. of U.S. Steel, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Re- 
public Steel Corp.; General Electric 
Co., Westinghouse Electric Corp., and 


some of the utility companies; and offi 
cials of the cities along its route. 
¢ Opposition—Lined up against it are 
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CHEMICAL CLEANING SAVED COSTLY LINE REPLACEMENT 


: After mechanical methods failed, DOWELL solvents removed 
thick scale from piping, restoring million-gallon capacity 





















y 
d 
4 During an oil refinery’s annual turn-around, three weeks at all. More time and expense are saved, too, because Dowell 
«, were spent attempting to clean a 20-inch water disposal line _ solvents are introduced through regular connections, avoiding 
, | by mechanical methods. Each attempt failed to remove the _ costly dismantling and digging up of buried lines. 
scale, which ranged from 6 to 14 inches in thickness. Then— Then, too, Dowell solvents are designed to clean the entire 
only seven days before the plant was scheduled to resume line—bends, elbows, valves and any other hard-to-reach 
, | operations— Dowell was called. Dowell engineers used chem- sections. Whenever the scale encountered makes it necessary, 
ical solvents to restore the line’s original capacity of 1,300,000 Dowell supplements chemical cleaning with pipe line pigs 
gallons of water per day. This job, which avoided a costly and jet moles. 
line replacement, took just six days. For the best solution to your industrial cleaning problems, 


Most Dowell jobs are completed within a few hours. Many call your nearest Dowell office. Or write Dowell Incorporated, 


lines have been cleaned without being taken out of operation Tulsa 1, Oklahoma, Dept. C-10. 


chemical cleaning service for industry 





A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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NEW... 


Write for 
Brochure 100 
and literature on 
new E.D. motors 
and drives. 





‘ ip a 
Lin, -_ Xs 


_ 


eo, ie 3 t 


‘er kind of power 


for the meat industry 








Electro Dynamic, America’s 


leading manufacturer of { ; 
custom-built motors since (\ 
1880, now offers both 

standard and special motors 


for meat processing 


machinery. 


The red E.D. “power spot” 
is your assurance of extra 
dependable Electro Dynamic 
power — 75 years in the 
making — yours today 

at no extra cost! 


LECTRO 


xtra 









Electro Dynamic division of 
General Dynamics Corporation 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


YNAMIC 


ependable motors 


The mark of an 
Extra Dependabie 
machine 





1 to 250 hp. AC and 


DC. Standard or GD 


special purpose. . 
N.E.M.A, standards. 3S. 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 





New 
Re-rated 
E.D. 
Motors 








Gear-ED-motors 








all the other railroads operating in Ohio, 
the southern Ohio coal producers. 
M. A. Hanna Co., the railway brother. 
hoods, and public officials from various 
corners of the state who feel their sec. 
tions will be hurt by the belt. 


In making its third try at the legis. 
lature, the conveyor company shifted 


its political strategy this time. The 
bill was introduced in both houses. 
But efforts were concentrated in the 
House of Representatives, where River. 
lake could count friends on the Com. 
merce & ‘Transportation Committee, 
instead of in the Senate where it made 
its push on the previous two tries. 

¢ Field Lobbies—Actuallv, however, the 
fight was fought, and won or lost, before 
the bill ever got to committee. Right 
after last fall’s election, Riverlake sent 
out two field men all over the state 
to trv to convince both old and new 
members of the assembly of the merits 
of its plan. 

The railroads counterattacked with 

their own campaign. They enlisted the 
help of attorneys who represented them 
on a retainer basis in practically ever 
county in the state. They also set up 
committees of their employees in the 
railroad centers, lined up help from 
the brotherhoods and the citv fathers 
of railroad towns, and pushed their 
ideas in Columbus through the Ohio 
Railroad Assn. and a special transpor- 
tation committee set up to fight River- 
lake. 
e Suite Talk—Both sides bottonholed 
legislators, wined and dined them to 
the tune of their sales talk. The rail- 
roads put out a special film on the evils 
of belt conveyors. Riverlake’s Stewart 
turned to weekly letters to the law- 
makers, in which he attacked the rail- 
roads’ arguments and outlined River- 
lake’s point of view. 

When the session opened in Janu- 
ary, the railroads took suites in both 
the Neil House and the Deshler Hil- 
ton, the two leading’ hotels in Colum- 
bus. The suites have been open to law- 
makers practically around the clock 
with free food, free beer, and a poker 
game available until the small hours 
of morning. The host at one of the 
suites is a former speaker of the Ohio 
House. 

Riverlake set up a hospitality suite, 
too. But it took only one—in the Desh- 
ler Hilton—and it serves only free drinks. 
¢ Window Dressing—Formal hearings 
on the belt bill dragged on before the 
House Commerce & ‘Transportation 
Committee for several weeks. In large 
part, though, they were simply win- 
dow dressing. Many of the legislators 
had already made up their minds. By 
the time the bill came up for a com- 
mittee vote, sentiment was practically 
evenly divided in the 19-member group. 
The key man turned out to be Ed Wal- 
lace, Democratic representative from 
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This one DeVilbiss Water Heater serves 
all four spray stations at Plumbers. To 
add another station, a low-cost heat 
exchanger, gun, and hose are all that 
cre needed! 


DeVilbiss hot-spray system is foolproof; adapts to 
multiple gun hook-ups. Heated water from master 
water heater (1) heats paint in heat exchangers 
(2); heat-jacketed hose assemblies (3) keep paint 
hot right up to guns, assuring uniform viscosity at 
all times at each gun. 





The Plumbers Woodwork Co. manufactures wood and plastic Badger Brand toilet seat 
hot-spray system, in its enameling operations for wooden seats, savings have been nothing short of spectacular. 


Plumbers Woodwork increases paint mileage 
94% with new DeVilbiss paint heater 





SPRAY GUNS « AIR COMPRESSORS e HOSE AND CONNECTIONS «© TRANSFORMERS e SPRAY BOOTHS © ACCESSORIES 


gente 


is, Using the DeVilbiss 


“Since installing a DeVilbiss hot-spray system, production costs have 
been cut remarkably, and we're getting a better paint job,” says 
Fred Mueller, president of Plumbers Woodwork Co., Algoma, Wisc. 
“With one coat, we get complete coverage — faster drying, and a 
tougher, glossier finish. 


“Paint stays hot right up to the guns, and we add no thinner. 
Overspray has dropped to a fraction of that of our former cold- 
spray method. Now, we apply pure paint to our wooden seats — 
without runs or discoloration. 


“What’s more, the DeVilbiss paint heater lets us reduce air pres- 
sure by two thirds— providing big savings in power, equipment 
replacement, and maintenance. Even more impressive, however, are 
spray-material savings. For now, one gallon of paint covers 97 pieces, 
compared to 50 pieces with cold spray —an increase of 94% in 
paint mileage!” 

* * * 
Why not call a DeVilbiss representative, today, to survey your 
finishing operations — show you the way to better finishing at lower 
cost? The standard components of the DeVilbiss paint-heating system 
can be combined in countless ways to meet your special needs. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Santa Clara, Calif. ¢ Barrie, Ontario D E Vi L B | Ss S 


London, England 


Offices in Principal Cities 












From “Southern Cross” to B-36.. . 


BASSICK CASTERS move “Southern Cross” 
(Kingsford-Smith, right). 


inset). 





| in the ground crew 


There’s a lot of difference between 
the famous “Southern Cross” that first 
flew the Pacific and today’s intercon- 
tinental B-36. 

They’re both alike, however, in 
their reliance on Bassick casters for 
efficient ground-handling. 10-ton 
capacity, 16” precision ‘‘Floating- 
Hubs” safely handle the big bomber 
during production. 


Industry picks “Floating-Hub” 

Point is that aviation —like so 
many other industries — lets Bassick’s 
“Floating-Hub” do a good part of its 
materials-handling. The “Floating- 
Hub” absorbs both vertical and hori- 
zontal shocks. 


Time to modernize? 


Man who can help you streamline 
materials-handling (30% of your 
i reducible manufactur- 


ing costs) is your Bas- 
“i es sick industrial distrib- 
om utor. The Bassick 
54 





Company, Bridgeport 
2, Conn. In Canada: 
Belleville, Ontario. 


A DIVISION OF 





MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS... MAKING CASTERS 00 MORE 
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Circleville, a small city about 25 mi. 
south of Columbus. 

Wallace had once favored the con- 
vevor belt. But the railroads helped 
Circleville get a new industry and after 
it they started to put on pressure. When 
the vote came on sending the bill to 
the floor, Wallace switched his vote 
to “no,”” which made the tie (one mem- 
ber was absent). Then he left the room. 
If he hadn't, the second vote—to kill— 
presumably would have resulted in a 
tie, too. 
¢ Second Line—Besides the conveyor 
fight, the railroads are lined up as the 
cpponents in a second legislative battle 
—the move to repeal Ohio’s axle-mile 
tax on trucks (BW—Jan.29°55,p76). 
Here, too, they seem to have the upper 
hand. 

Gov. Lausche stands firmly opposed 
to repeal. And since it was the Repub- 
licans who pushed the measure through 
the previous session, the present ses- 
sion is inclined to drag its feet on the 
rcpealer. The bill is in committee now, 
with little chance of its coming to a 
vote. Meanwhile, the Ohio Trucking 
Assn., sponsor of the bill, has made 
publicity capital out of a study on truck 
taxation that it hired Battelle Institute 
to make. 


e Right to Work—Whatever lobbying 
is being done for or against the pro. 
posed “‘right-to-work” laws to outlaw 
the union shop has been on the quiet 
side. The bill was introduced bv State 
Sen. Robert A. Pollock, a Canton Re. 
publican with a long record of anti- 
labor legislation. So far, the biggest 
public outcry against it has come from 
religious groups. ‘The measure is fig. 
ured to have a less-than-even chance 
of getting through the legislature. 

e Pending—Not in the open yet, but 
almost sure to break into a dog fight. 
is a ClO-sponsored measure to ” in. 
crease unemployment compensation, 
lengthen its time limit, and ease quali- 
fications. The union gets credit with 
having pulled a fast one here. CIO 
slipped it in as an initiated bill, submit- 
ted to the legislature by petition. If the 
legislature fails to pass it, or changes it 
to the dissatisfaction of its sponsors, 
CIO can put it on the ballot at the 
next election by getting the same num- 
ber of signers it had when it submitted 
it to the legislature. 

At the moment, there is some feel- 
ing that the legislature may let the bill 
die in committee as a matter of strategy. 
This would force CIO either to forget 
it or submit it to the people ” 











At the halfway mark of a session 
scheduled to run four months, the 
Texas legislature has taken final action 
on only two general measures. The 
spotlight so far has been on investiga- 
tion—not legislation. 

Both the House and the Senate have 


SCANDALS have been keeping legislators busy in the capitol at Austin 


In Texas: Probes Outshine Bills 


special investigating committees digging 


the state’ 
to enable 


into a scandal involving 
$100-million loan program 
veterans to buy farms. 
Youthful Gov. Allan Shivers is 4 
member of the Veterans Land Board, 
which administers the program, and the 
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WHAT ARE YOUR VENTILATING NEEDS? Portable fans for large-volume circulation? Whatever the installation, 
spot cooling? Circulator and window fans for offices? there’s a Graybar-distributed unit made-to-order for 
Self-cooled propeller fans and universal blowers for the job...and available from nearby Graybar. 
Pull ext fit t of the al 
2 
Extra profits through increased production and lowered costs go hand 
in hand with Graybar-planned ILG ventilating systems. Adequate 
4 FREE ventilating equipment that removes fumes, dust, heat, and stuffy air 
means more efficiency in every department. Just check these points 
and see what a big job fresh air can do: 
ILG 1. Increases man-hour production 3. Cuts worker fatigue 
a C t | 2. Reduces material spoilage 4. Reduces accidents 
a a 0g 5. Lowers labor turnover 
Why not consider a free survey of your plant? You can count on your 
Get your FREE copy of this fact-filled ILG local Graybar Representative for sound recommendations aimed 
Catalog — a guide to the best in ventilating directly at lowering your plant operating costs. 
a Pe = Sans Oe see He a Ventilation, of course, is only one facet of Graybar’s service to 
ventilating equipment, arranged to make it ? - z ‘ 
easy to select the unit that’s exactly right for industry. As an all-inclusive source for everything electrical, we 
each installation. Pertinent data on opera- distribute over 100,000 quality items for wiring, lighting, com- 
tion, performance and installation specifica- . . oa dates : 522-23 
tions are also included. Write to the address munication, and hates distribution, bse 
below. 522.23 
3 CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 
C; b R ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Ta y a 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
IN OVER 120 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
























‘Whats going on im 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


.»-Stopping ship corrosion 





..- aluminum ratchet 


to tighten ridge rope on trailer trucks. 
This eliminates the cumbersome and 
heavy iron ridge pole, a long-standing 
trucker’s headache. Weighs less than 
seven pounds. Cast of Tenzaloy, a Fed- 
erated-developed high-strength alumi- 
num alloy, by Littlestown Hardware and 
Foundry Co. for East Akron Ratchet and 
Mfg. Co. Tenzaloy bulletin on request. 





with Federated magnesium 
anodes. When designed and 
installed correctly, the low- 
cost anodes corrode and the 
high-cost ship does not. Saves 
thousands of tons of steel an- 
nually. Federated Metals has 
a Corrosion Advisory Service 
which works to help the ma- 
rine, petroleum, natural gas 
and other industries. Litera- 


ture available. 





... better type metals 


for printing newspapers, 
magazines and for other graphic 
arts needs. Federated has developed 
CASTOMATIC® monotype, linotype, 
and stereotype metals, which are 
machine-cast for unmatched purity 
and better printing results. Many 
other products for the graphic arts 
industry, too. Literature available. 


Federated metallurgists, field service engineers, and research technicians can 


give you helpful counsel on every use of non-ferrous metals. They have earned for 
Federated the title of “Headquarters for Non-ferrous Metals.” 


Seder Miias 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

IN CANADA: FEDERATED METALS CANADA, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 

ALUMINUM, MAGNESIUM, BABBITTS, BRASS, BRONZE, ANODES, ZINC DUST, 





DIE CASTING METALS, LEAD AND LEAD PRODUCTS, SOLDERS, TYPE METALS 












doubts 
whether he will seek the top state 
office again. 

eLand for Gls—The land program 
was designed to provide ex-servicemen 
with state land under easy terms—4(- 


scandal has raised serious 


year mortgages, 24% interest, cheap 
sale prices. The charges are that there 
was favoritism in making loans, and 
that promoters made proft killings in 
selling land to veterans in groups. So 
far, several indictments have been tre- 
turned, two of them against Bascom 
Giles, former commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. Giles sponsored the 
GI plan originally and supervised it 
until he decided on Jan. 1 not to serye 
another term. 

The scandal has not produced any 
charges against Shivers personally, and 
there are many who feel that he was 
unaware of what was going on. Never- 
theless, some of the dirt has rubbed off 
on him. He suffered a similarly indi- 
rect griming from an insurance scandal 
last year, so some ‘Texas political 
writers figure this is the end of the line 
for him in Austin. Shivers is now ser- 
ing an unprecedented third two-year 
term, and he filled out most of another 
unexpired term before he was elected 
on his own. 
¢ Insurance—Partly as the result of the 
earlier insurance scandal, one of the 
session’s hottest fights this year is over 
insurance regulation. ‘he failure of 
many Texas companies, almost all in 
the fire and casualty field, has brought 
several bills aimed at strengthening 
insurance laws. 

Texas now has no regulation of the 
sale of stock in insurance companies. 
The House has passed a bill, now in the 
Senate, to require registration of in- 
surance securities on a “full disclosure” 
basis. ‘his proposal won out in the 
House over a rival plan to put insurance 
stocks under the supervision of the 
Texas Securities Commissioner, who 
would apply to them the “fair, just and 
equitable” standard governing corpora- 
tion stock generally. 

The financing of insurance companies 
is also involved in a separate battle 
over the move to pass a new securities 
law for the state. Among other things, 
the new law would bring a group of 
trust companies, now organized under 
section 1303-B of the present securities 
law, under the thumb of the Securities 
Commissioner. A court last year ruled 
that the present law didn’t allow regula- 
tion of the trust companies, even 
though they were selling stock to the 
public at $10 a share for which the 
organizers had paid only 10¢ a short 
while before. The contention is that 
most of these 1303-B trust companies 
have invested their funds in insurance 
or loan companies. 

The new securities act has now 
passed the Senate, but seems certain 
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R/M Packings 
Keep Industry 7 p= 
Relaxed 
Under Pressure , 





In thousands of central power stations the steam and water for gener- 
ating electricity are controlled by R/M Packings and Gaskets. Specially designed 
for every job, they meet the exacting requirements of burners, heaters, pumps, 
valves, condensers and compressors. 














Chemical plants make wide- 
spread use of R/M Packings 
and Gaskets. There’s a right 
one for every application: for 
heat exchangers, for distillation 
columns, for glass, for glass- 
lined and stainless steel piping, 
for pumps, valves and other 
fluid handling equipment. 





Sealing in pressures is a big job well done for industry 
by R/M Asbestos, Rubber and ‘‘TEFLON”’* Packings and 
Gaskets. They’re used wherever fluids, gases or steam 
must be contained: in petroleum drilling, refining and 
transporting equipment; in the complex apparatus of 
chemical plants; in milk and food processing equipment; 
almost everywhere, in fact, that you can think of. Yet 
these are but examples of the specialized skills practiced 
by Raybestos-Manhattan’s seven great plants and labo- 
ratories. Whatever your problem involving asbestos, 
rubber, engineered plastics, or sintered metal, talk it Lift trucks, the little giants of 
industry that big burdens never 


over with R/M. bother, operate smoothly when 
*Du Pont’s trade-mark for its tetrafluoroethylene resin. R/M Vee-Flex®—the most copied 

packing on the market—is used. 
Design-wise, construction-wise, 
performance-wise, no other pack- 
ing can touch it. 







Whoever You Are ... Whatever Your Business 
An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


GC A @S te 


Abrasive and Industrial ; 
and Gaskets Conveyor Belts Diamond Wheels Drive Belts Industrial Hose Covered Equipment 


Other R/M Products: Asbestos Textiles « Engineered Plastic and Sintered Metal Products e Fan Belts and Radiator Hose « Rubber Covered Rolls « Bowling Balls « Other Industrial Rubber 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC.  passaic, NEw JERSEY 


Rtaybesios ... Gondot -mannattan ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
Manheim, Pa. © No. Charleston, S.C. © Crawfordsville, Ind. © Neenah, Wis. ¢ 








FACTORIES: Passaic, N.J. © Bridgeport, Conn. Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
































































BrabD Foore’s 


HEED CASE 


Controls Distortion 


Gears Run True. srav Foote’s DEEP CASE HARDENING 
process controls and practically eliminates distortion. Gears 
run true and distribute the load evenly across all bearing sur- 
faces of each tooth. 

Hard Tooth Surfaces. The depth of veer case 
HARDENING, and the carbon content, are rigidly controlled. 
Tooth surfaces are of maximum hardness—thus increasing 
service life over 50%. 


Shock-Resistant Cores. The carbon content is 
gradually diminished at successive depths below the surface 
until it blends into the metal of the core—keeping the cores 
of the teeth and the body of the gear ductile and shock- 
resistant. 

Ask for Quotation. Try these gears on your toughest 
job. Send your specifications today for quotation. 


BRAD FOOTE makes 


Spur + Bevel « Helical + Spiral Bevel 
Herringbone « Zerol « Worms » Worm Gears 
Reducers Transmissions 


_Brapb Foote Gear WORKS, INC. 
1309 South Cicero Avenue + Cicero 50, Illinois 

* TWX: CIC-2856-U 

PITTSBURGH GEAR COMPANY 
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Bishop 2-1070 + Olympic 2- 
AMERICAN GEAR & MFG. CO 


Lemont, lilinois Phone: Lemont 920 | Phone: SPauiding 1-46 Pittsburgh 25, Penna 
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LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let “‘Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location. Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 
ested in. Call or write: 











H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 



































to run into a terrific fight in the House, 

The biggest opposition to stricter 

laws for imsurance companies comes 
from operators of small firms. They 
maintain that the reforms are being 
sponsored by the bigger companies, and 
that their real intent is to reduce com. 
petition. So far, one of the bills has 
passed the Senate and gone to the 
House. But in a letter to the Dallas 
Morning News, T. R. Mansfield, legis. 
lative chairman of the Texas Insurance 
Advisory Assn., said that “‘after appear. 
ing before the insurance committees of 
both branches of the legislature, I am 
getting discouraged over the possibility 
of any worthwhile legislation being put 
on the statute books.” 
e¢ Tax Fight—For Texas’ powerful oil 
and gas industry, the main target of 
attack this session is a bill for a state 
tax on natural gas, crude oil, and any 
other natural resource the legislature 
might select. Introd luced by Rep. 
Robert Patten of Jasper, the bill is in 
the form of a proposed constitutional 
amendment that would go to the state’s 
voters in the November, 1956, elec- 
tions. At this point, it’s not given 
much of a chance. 

Patten’s proposal calls for a tax of not 
less than 4¢ nor more than 1¢ on each 
1,000 ft. of natural gas produced in 
the state, a tax of not less than 1¢ nor 
more than 5¢ on each barrel of crude 
oil, and a tax on any other resource 
the legislature might pick. The money 
would go to the permanent school fund 
until $1-billion is raised. Patten figures 
that on last year’s production of crude 
oil, a 5¢ tax would have raised $67- 
million. 

The oil industry takes the stand that 
the bill is “extremely shortsighted,” 
and that in a highly competitive inter- 
state situation “it could provide the 
straw that broke the camel’s back.” 
Gov. Shivers, who is generally regarded 
as a friend of big oil, is opposed to the 
bill. 
> Accomplishments—B; ind large, the 
present session of the legislature is con- 
sidered a relatively quiet one in com- 
parison to some of the ern that 
have come off in Austin in the past. 
The two general measures alte ady 
passed have hardly been earth-shaking: 
One gave the lawmakers a pay hike; the 
other authorized banks to cane on a 
five-day week if they wanted. 

This vear Shivers asked the legisla- 
ture to expand government services by 
about $30-million a vear plus $45-mil- 
lion more a year for hishy iv construc- 
tion. Committees in both the House 

and Senate have already ipproved bills 
to increase spending for 1955-1956 at 
a rate that calls for about $30-million 
a year more in taxes. 

To meet the bill of his extra spend- 
ing, Shivers wants to hike the state 





gasoline tax from 4¢ to 6¢ a gal. This 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL 


reports to its employees on a year 





Employees of a large industrial enterprise and their families have a vital concern in 


the company’s activities and a stake in its future. It was this belief that back in 1927 
led Bethlehem to take the pioneering step of issuing a report to employees, paralleling 
the annual report to stockholders. To the best of our knowledge Bethlehem is the first 
large company to give employees such an annual audit, reporting on the human factors 
that make possible the company’s accomplishments. 

A few highlights from the current Annual Report to Employees ( Bethlehem Review, 
March, 1955 issue) are summarized here. If you would like to receive a free copy 
please write to Publications Dept., Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


. « « and foreshadowing More Progress to Come! 


outlay for expansion and modernization since the 
end of World War II to over $1,000,000,000. 
“We believe that the country will continue to 
grow,” Mr. Grace said, “‘and that the national 
output of goods and services will continue to 
grow also. It is our intention to keep pace 


In his letter to employees contained in the re- 
port E. G. Grace, chairman of Bethlehem Steel, 
described the objectives of the company’s recently 
announced new expansion program to cost 
$100,000,000. This, together with $93,000,000 
authorized for completing new construction as of 
December 31, 1954, will bring Bethlehem's total 


with that growth.” 


of progress 


Progress in Steel Capacity 


During 1954 Bethlehem’s an- 
nual steelmaking capacity rose to 
19,100,000 tons . . . almost 50 per 
cent higher than at the end of 
World War II. . . Sparrows Point, 
largest steel plant on eastern sea- 
board, set all-time record, making 
5,562,056 ingot tons in year. 


—in Raw Materials 


New iron ore mine at Marmora, 


Canada, near production . . . Erie 
Mining taconite plant in Minne- 
sota ‘taking shape ... Develop- 


ment continuing on the new 
Grace Mine in Pennsylvania, and 
other raw material projects, in 
Chile, Venezuela and Brazil. 


—in Shipbuilding 

A year of below-normal ship- 
building, but Bethlehem delivered 
23 ships and 86 non-propelled 
craft...repaired or converted 
4021 vessels....Ships built in- 
cluded tanker World Glory, largest 
cargo vessel ever built in Western 
Hemisphere. 


—in Steel Construction 


Steel fabricated for many sizable 
projects, such as New York Coli- 
seum .. . Newark Bay Bridge. . 
Detroit Administration Building 
for Ford Motor Company... . In- 
ternational Airport, San Francisco. 


—in Safety 

33 Bethlehem steel plants, ship- 
yards, fabricating works, mines and 
quarries received 49 awards from 
the National Safety Council. 
Bethlehem, Johnstown, Sparrows 
Point and Lackawanna plants won 
first four places in safety among 
large steel plants... Honor award 
for Johnstown plant, whose 15,000 
employees worked four months 
without a disabling injury. 


—in Social Welfare 


Improved social insurance bene- 
fits under Bethlehem Program, in- 
cluding $1,000 boost in each em- 
ployee’s life insurance. ... Bene- 
fits also include payments for ill- 
ness or accident, and hospital and 
surgical benefits. 














“You see Powell Valves everywhere! Engineers have... 





... three good reasons for specifying Powell Valves. They're dependable . . .econom- 
ical . . . and engineers know Powell has the COMPLETE quality line of valves.” 


When you think of valves 
always think of Powell... 


FOR POWELL VALVES can supply just the valve you need. 
Powell probably makes more kinds of valves and has solved 
more valve problems than any other organization in the world. 

Available through distributors in principal cities. Made in 
¥%" to 30” and for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds W.S.P. Bronze, 
iron, steel and corrosion resistant metals and alloys. On problems, 
write direct to The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


Powell Val ves 





109th YEAR 








would cover the $45-million a vear for 
highways and add another $15-million 
a year for schools. Shivers also recom- 
mended boosting the cigarette tax 
from 4¢ to 5¢ a pack, and doubling the 
present tuition at state colleges. 

e Governor’s Plan—Al! of Shivers’ pro- 
posals are now in the legislative mill, 
but some are strongly opposed. A 
campaign has already built up against 
the gasoline tax hike, and a raft of sub- 
stitutes has been tossed in. Among 
them are measures for a higher beer 
tax, a levy of 1¢ a gal. on gasoline and 
other fuels refined in Texas, a ton-mile 
tax on trucks, a “business activities” 
tax, and levies on natural gas, cigars, 
and rental gross receipts 

The refinery tax, estimated to raise 
$160-million a vear, would replace all 
present retail taxes on gasoline. This 
would mean Texans would get a 3¢ 


per gal. tax cut. Similar moves to get 
a refinery tax have failed in the past, 
though. The argument has alwavs been 


that one would drive the refineries 
from the state. 

At the halfway point, there is no 
telling what taxes will go through, al- 
though it’s safe to assume there will be 
hikes somewhere. In any event, a rush 
of work lies ahead of the legislature 
if it is to wind up with any solid 
accomplishments. There have already 
been loud complaints that the land 
scandals have dominated what should 
be a session of lawmaking. The feel- 
ing is that the legislators have been 
spending too much time flushing out 
crooks when thev should have been 
tending to their legislative knitting. 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





A regional power corporation for the 
Pacific Northwest has been proposed 
again, this time in a new draft of a 
bill for Congress drawn up by the 
Northwest Public Power Assn. The new 
federal corporation would absorb 
Bonneville Power Administration, 
would have authority to finance new 
power generation, and would handle 
water development in four states—Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Montana. 
e 

An off-street parking program—to cost 
$5-million—has finally been O.K.’d by 
the Boston City Council after two 
months of wrangling over sites. The 
money, which will be borrowed, may be 
supplemented by $10-million more, if 
the state legislature approves an au- 
thorization bill now pending. 


7 
Oklahoma’s wheat belt is in critical 
shape, county agents say. Panhandle 
and northwest counties have already 
been hit hard by a duster that turned 
skies a dirty red. 
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CANS 


Beauty matches brawn 
in wheels by Kelsey-Hayes 


Great strength and smooth-rolling performance have been engineered into 
wheels of striking beauty. Wherever they’re seen—on everything 


from the family passenger car or station wagon to rakish sports 
cars and sleek, luxury limousines—wheels by Kelsey-Hayes are 


as flashing in beauty and performance as the cars that roll on them. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


# 


& 
iz ‘ : 
Ze 


wv 
World’s Largest Producer of Automotive Wheels 
9 Plants — Detroit and Jackson, Mich.... 


Wheels, Brakes, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all Industry ° 
McKeesport, Pa....Los Angeles ...Windsor, Ont., Canada... Davenport, la. (French & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Div). 
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in Pine 





in your choice of decorator colors 


46 smarily-styled models, efficiently designed and sturdily built for a business lifetime of wear 


«icture in your own office this smart 
uew Generalaire, finished in Pine Frost 
Green! Or you can have it in Gray, 
Suede Brown, Autumn Haze, Glen 
Green or Manila Tan—with harmoniz- 


ing Velvoleum or Textolite writing top. 


These are the decorator colors in which 
GF now offers modern metal desks. 
They bring freshness and new life into 
any office. They convert drab monotone 
clerical areas into interesting, inspiring 
places to work. 


As for the GF Generalaire desk itself, 
it incorporates too many new exclusive 


features to name here. But of this you 


may be sure: It has everything you'd 
expect in a much costlier desk . . . plus 
some efficient features you won't find 
even in far more expensive desks. This 
metal desk can't split or warp, its draw- 
ers will never stick, its solidly-welded 
joints can’t come loose. Year after year, 
from the day you buy a GF Generalaire, 
it will be as handsome as it is today. 
That’s real economy! 


There’s a GF Generalaire for every 
office job.. 


way to choose is to see them for your- 


. 46 models. . . and the best 


GF metal business furniture is @ good investment 


self at your nearest GI 
factory branch showroom 
trated folder, write The 
proofing Company, 


Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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Dealer or 
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GF Co. 1955 
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next two weeks. 
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union convention. 


ir 


Other important business is on the 
agenda for the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) convention in Cleveland next 

week, but there isn’t any doubt about 
} what will hold the concentrated atten- 
tion of the 3,000 delegates. It’s UAW’s 
campaign for guaranteed pay or employ- 
ment, due to start officially within the 


UAW held exploratory talks last 
week with General Motors Corp. and 
Ford Motor Co. officials (BW—Mar.19 
'55,p176). Intended principally to set 
up the schedule for bargaining, the 
meetings accomplished little if anything 
bevond that. But the excitement—tele- 
newsreel cameramen 
newspaper reporters and photographers 
were out in droves—was far beyond the 
normal thing for a relatively unimpor- 


and 


*Keeping It Hot—Although UAW 
probably wasn’t directly responsible for 
the excitement, it fitted neatly into the 
union’s strategy. So will an equally in- 
tense interest in UAW’s convention 
by press, radio, and television. Advance 
reservations indicate that the meetings 
in Cleveland will draw one of the big- 
gest press parties ever recorded for a 


For strategic reasons, UAW is anx- 
ious to keep the fires hot under the 
guarantee pot, and it will see that news 
is made for the press. Probably not 
much new will come out, since there 
is now little more to know about the 
union’s program except its proposed 
cost. But you can count on UAW to 
bid for headlines next week with ex- 
planations and discussions, and perhaps 


S- a few scattered tidbits of new detail. 


*Why the Buildup—There are two 


, reasons for UAW’s big buildup of its 


a 


lic attention for its demand. 


contracts. 


guarantee demand at the convention. 
One is aimed outward, and one inward: 
¢ The union wants maximum pub- 


It feels 


that the more the public knows about 
the demand, the better its chances will 
be once bargaining starts. It is seeking 
public support for the idea that a guar- 
antee of work or wages is not more 
unreasonable than, say, pensions and 
actually amounts only to an extension 
of benefits already written into auto 


¢ At the same time, the union 


4 hopes to whip up more militant en- 
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thusiasm for the guaranteed wage 


UAW: Warming Up for GAW 


The auto union is keeping the pot publicly boiling 
before next week’s convention. 


It’s part of strategy. 


among auto workers. There are signs 
that the workers want guarantees but 
aren’t “fighting mad” in support of 
the UAW demand—to the point of 
striking, without question, for guaran- 
teed pay or work if GM or Ford should 
offer a good wage settlement instead. 
¢ Related Issues—Besides the guarantee 
demand, two allied issues will be major 
at next week’s convention: (1) auto- 
mation and (2) UAW proposals for a 
$25-million strike fund, to be raised 
by a temporary $5-a-month increase in 
the union’s present $2.50-a-month dues. 

On both of these matters, opposition 
to Walter Reuther—centered in the big 
Ford Local 600, headed by Carl Stellato 
—may be noted in next week’s news. 

The Stellato bloc believes that the an- 
swer to automation, the automatic or 
electronic plant, is a shortened work 
week. Although this has been ruled 
out as a contract demand this year (BW 
—Mar.12’55,p130), the Ford bloc will 
nevertheless make a pitch for shorter 
hours at the convention. 

Similarly, while supporting the big 
strike fund, the Stellato forces want 
changes in the international UAW plan. 
They want no $25-million limit on the 
fund, for instance, and they want strike 





benefits to be paid at a fixed $25 a week, 
not on a basis of need. 

The administration program will 
pass, despite the Ford opposition. The 
Reuther foes in UAW are, so far, little 
more than a nuisance to the redhead. 

e Meany to Speak—As usual at any 
convention influenced by Reuther’s 
ideas the UAW gathering will produce 
a batch of resolutions on international 
affairs, domestic social and economic 
affairs, and such important labor mat- 
ters as the imminent AFL-CIO merger. 

AFL Pres. George Meany has ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit UAW for 
a pep talk on labor unity, but the 
Meany speech will be closely analyzed 
by labor and industry observers for a 
hint of something else—AFL support for 
the auto union’s guarantee demands. 

The convention will wind up with 
the reelection of Reuther, in the normal 
pattern for UAW over the past eight 
years. But within the union, and the 
auto industry, this year’s election has 
a bit more significance than other re- 
cent ones. The union executive board 
appears to be open for the biggest 
change since Reuther cemented control 
of UAW in 1947—a year after his elec- 
tion to the presidency, but with an an- 
tagonistic board. Five new members ap- 
pear in prospect for the 20-member 
board—a fact that assures some lively 
politicking. 


Long Pittsburgh Strike Ends 


Last holdouts in department store walkout return... 
Rail and telephone strikes continue to tie up the lines . . . Loco- 
motive workers win 5¢ raise . . . Platers take a pay cut, fo 
cushion employer's strike losses. 


Pittsburgh’s downtown department 
store strike ended last week after 15 
months when three small unions, hold- 
outs against a settlement since last 
December, agreed to return to work 
while further contract talks are held. 

Stores resumed deliveries this week, 
with a back to normal situation ex- 
pected by the end of the month. 

The major union in the strike, the 
AFL’s Teamsters, settled its dispute 
with the stores about Dec. 1, a year 
after the strike started on Nov. 27, 
1953. The drivers won a wage increase, 
the stores the right to assign helpers 
“when needed” on trucks—rather than 
have two men assigned to every truck, 


needed or not—and the right to use 
parcel post for some deliveries (BW — 
Dec.4’54,p119). The settlement was 
expected to bring a quick end to the 
entire walkout. 

Three small unions, locals of AFL’s 
Office Employees, Hotel & Restaurant 
Workers, and Retail Clerks, continued 
— settlement talks bogged 
down. Drivers refused to cross their 
lines. 

Last week, with pressure mounting 
on them, the three locals agreed to 
return to work. Stores offered the Hotel 
& Restaurant Workers a _ contract, 
recognizing its right to represent groups 
of employees. So many office workers 
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For Secretaries who 
get Thirsty 


There’s a_ special “lift” 
for secretaries in clean, 
cool water. And there are 
special Flash -O- Matic 
Water Coolers for offices 
and plants in Frigid- 
aire’s complete line. 


Frigidaire 
Water Coolers peyton 1, onic 


Built and Backed by General Motors 











Bl Seeking New Plant Locations? 





Population 2,102 
Labor Supply 3,895 


Think of it! This town registered an 
available labor force of 3,895 within a 
25-mile radius during a recent plant loca- 
tion survey. 2,738 of these were men 
and 568 were skilled. By locating there 
you would be assured of an abundant 
labor supply and the cordial cooperation 
of the entire community leadership. 

Similar opportunities exist in 250 in- 
corporated Tennessee towns and cities 
seeking industry. They range from metro- 
politan centers to towns of 1500 or less. 
They have an abundant supply of intelli- 
gent, quickly trained labor. For more 
information on all the industrial advan- 
tages of Tennessee, write now for a free 
28-page booklet, “Basic Data—Industrial 
Tennessee.” 





Agric 

A-14 Cordell Hull Bidg. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Send your “Basic Data” booklet 

















and clerks have been passing through 
union picket lines that their unions’ 
bargaining rights in the stores may fur- 
ther complicate contract talks. 


Negotiations to end a strike by 10 
non-operating rail unions against the 
Louisville & Nashville RR were stepped 
up this week as the impact of the train 
stoppage spread over a 13-state area. 

Although about 50% of trains 
(mostly freights) are reported running, 
a number of industrial plants and 
mines have shut down, and others have 
notified state officials that closings will 
be necessary in a matter of days if full 
service isn’t resumed. 

The strike involves a new health-and- 
welfare program and a number of other 
issues pending, according to the unions, 
since 1953; it involves some 20,000 
workers directly (BW—Mar.19’53, 
pl74). 

Top union and company officials met 
with Tennessee’s Gov. Frank Clement 
and a federal mediator last weekend; 
although the talks failed to narrow the 
gap between the carrier-unions posi- 
tions, the parties agreed to take a 
“working recess” and to meet again this 
midweek. 

. 


CIO’s United Steelworkers has rati- 
fied a strike settlement with American 
Locomotive Co. plants in Schenectady, 
Auburn, and Dunkirk, N. Y., ending 
a 17-day strike. 

The agreement, covering 3,500 em- 
ployees, boosts pay 5¢ an hour and 
provides for improved pension and in- 
surance plans, according to the union. 
The contract is for two years, with a 
reopening on wages next Mar. 1. 


Trouble continued into this week in 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. strike, over wages and other 
economic issues and a company de- 
mand for a tight no-strike clause (BW— 
Mar.19’55,p174). Service is continuing 
in the nine Southeastern states served 
by the company, although the Com- 
munications Workers of America (CIO) 
reported 50,000 on strike. 

Meanwhile, bargaining continued 
deadlocked early this week, with ten- 
sion higher because of the new flare-up. 


Two hundred AFL employees of 
United Platers, Inc., are back on the 
job in Detroit after a 126-day strike, 
but—although wages weren’t involved 
in the walkout—they’re now getting 
10¢ an hour less than before. 





CITY & STATE 





The workers, members of Local 1 of 


AFL’s Metal Polishers, quit last fj 
over the discharge of a union member. 
The company, which does job plating 
and rustproofing, suffered competitively 
during the long walkout. It made cley 
to the union that its prospects wer 
dim. 

As a result, the union agreed to end 
its strike and to return to work at a 10¢ 
pay cut, to help the company regain jts 
competitive position. The union also 
accepted a stronger no-strike clause jp 
the new contract, and a clearer defini. 
tion of management responsibilities and 
perogatives. The discharged worker did 
not get his job back. 





LABOR BRIEFS 








Tool and die makers who balked jp 
Chicago at a Machinists (AFL) strike 
assessment, $5 to $10 a week, were 
illegally discharged at union insistence, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has ruled. Five men tendered dues to 
the union, but were told the money 
would be applied toward their strike 
assessment. They later were fired by 
Peerless Tool & Engineering Co. when 
the union reported them delinquent in 
dues—a legal basis for discharge under 
Taft-Hartley. NLRB ruled that the 
tender of dues, although the money 
wasn’t accepted as such, gave the men 
T-H protection. It ordered them te- 
instated with back pay for time lost. 


Negro workers will be hired in the fu- 
ture for Armour & Co.’s offices in Chi- 
cago, Armour has advised the United 
Packinghouse Workers (CIO) by letter. 
Claiming a victory, UPW has dropped 
its formal race-bias complaint to the 
government (BW—Feb.19’55,p172). 


. 
Union pressure to force a national con- 
tractor to fire two out-of-town em- 
ployees and give the jobs to local men 


is illegal, an NLRB trial examiner ruled 
last week. He ordered a Chicago local 
of AFL’s Sheet Metal Workers to let 
Gencor Corp., of Canton, Ohio, put 
two Canton men back on installation 
jobs in Chicago—and to pay, out of 
union funds, any wages they lost. 
* 


In Canada, the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
(both AFL) are about to launch a major 
joint organizing campaign aimed pr- 
marily at “a great union potential” in 
British Columbia. . Ihe 600,000- 
member Trades & Labor Congress 
(allied with AFL) and the 400,000- 
member Canadian Congress of Labor 
(with CIO) expect “eventual unification 
of all sections of bona-fide labor” in 
Canada. 
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Peril Point . . . 


... in jobless-pay law of 
Pennsylvania, other states 
studied as reserves shrink. 
Taxes may rise. 


An all-time record of $2-billion was 
paid out in 1954 under state unem- 
ployment compensation programs, yet 
intensive efforts are being made this 
year to increase benefits. This focuses 
attention on UC problems that already 
mean higher taxes for many employers. 

At least 14 states have already made 
significant changes in their jobless-pay 
laws this year; bills calling for revisions, 
mostly to expand coverage and boost 
benefits, are pending in 30 states. 

The campaign for changes is the 

biggest since the federal-state system 
began nearly two decades ago (BW— 
Mar.5’55,p123). And because of the 
importance of unemployment pay in 
the coming guaranteed-wage drive (page 
107), the state action is attracting un- 
usual attention. 
«Pennsylvania Crisis—Unemployment 
has hit Pennsylvania hard, largely be- 
cause of its sick coal-mining industry. 
Jobless-pay funds have been pouring 
out. As a result, maximum UC bene- 
fits may be cut next week from $30 to 
$20 a week, and the tax rate of every 
business and industrial firm may go up 
to the maximum 2.7% of payroll. The 
two moves are mandatory under pres- 
ent state law if reserves fall below a 
“peril point”—a minimum set in Penn- 
sylvania and many other states where 
employers are allowed to pay less than 
the maximum rate if their employment 
records are good. 

The near-crisis on UC was willed to 
Pennsylvania’s new Democratic admin- 
istration by the Republicans when the 
state leadership changed hands in Janu- 
ary. Trouble had been narrowly averted 
in December, when the state acceler- 
ated the collection of accrued fourth- 
quarter taxes, before due date, to hold 
reserves above the minimum. That re- 
lieved the crisis temporarily, and got 
the GOP out of office without a blem- 
ish on its UC record. 

The Democrats moved quickly to 
amend the Pennsylvania law—and avoid 
trouble. Proposed changes sailed 
through the House, where the Demo- 
crats have a majority, but were killed 
in the Senate, where the Republicans 
retain control. The GOP did not op- 
pose revising the UC law. Both parties 
agree something should be done, and 
neither wants to put the automatic 
maximum tax rate into effect or to cut 
benefits. The disagreement is over 
what should be done. 

* Proposed Changes—The defeated bill 
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Another reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, 
types better, looks better 


OU buy colored office papers for 
Yau colors. What else? But how 
long will they keep their colors? At 
Hammermill we don’t wait for you to 
find out. 


We make time go faster to tell you 
in advance. Paper samples tinted with 
every new dye we consider are put into 
a fadeometer, along with paper samples 
containing dyes currently used. This 
instrument gives the dyes an acceler- 
ated time test—under a beam of light 
with five times the intensity of the noon 
sun on a clear day in June at Chicago. 
Unless the new dye 
meets Hammermill 
Bond fade-resist- 
ance standards, it 
never gets into 
Hammermill Bond. 


We test dyes just 
as carefully for 








We make time 
go faster to make 
Hammermill colors 
live longer 


white Hammermill Bond as we do for 
the 12 colors. It takes a blend of the 
right shades of blue to create the 
Hammermill Bond blue-whiteness that 
helps your letterheads look their best. 


As a result, Hammermill Bond is fade- 
resistant in all normal office use. This 
is just one of many quality controls that 
make sure Hammermill Bond (1) prints 
better—ask your printer, (2) types bet- 
ter—ask your secretary, (3) looks better 
—see for yourself! 


You can obtain business printing on 
Hammermill papers 


wherever 

you see maMMERI 
the Guild eas) 
shield on — 
a@ printer's 


window. Hammermill 
Paper Company, 
East Lake Road, 
Erie 6, Pennsylvania, 
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problems? 


Let Lehigh untangle things for 
you! With our 35 years’ experi- 
ence and unmatched facilities, we 
know most of the answers to stor- 
age and distribution questions. 

We have facts marketers will 
welcome ...evidence that may 
prove our services can be more § 
efficient and economical than 
operating your own warehouse 
» and trucks. 

Our five modern warehouses 
and delivery fleets can put your 
products quickly into the rich 
} New York metropolitan area. We 
¢ also operate the huge Horseheads 
center in upstate New York, and 
others in Atlanta and Richmond. 
¢ Our big tank farm at Bayonne, 
» N. J. unloads bulk liquids, stores 
and repacks for distribution at a 
saving. Lehigh saves you year ' 
round operating costs; you pay 
only for services as used. Every 
manufacturer and shipper should 
know the Lehigh story. It’s good 4 
business. Write, phone or wire. 


LEHIGH ) 
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Transportation Co. 


102 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. J. 





" Telephones: 
(N. J.) Bigelow 3-7200 
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: 
Warehouse & 


(N. Y.) REctor 2-3338 








would have raised benefits to $35 a 
week, from $30, and increased the 
maximum eligibility period from 26 to 
30 weeks. This is in line with what is 
happening nationally. To finance the 
increased program, employers would 
have paid an average 1.65% UC tax, 
as compared with the present 1.2% 
average (for a range from a minimum 
of 0.5% to the maximum 2.7%). 

The Republicans were willing to sup- 
port the increased benefits, but they 
opposed tax changes that would double 
the present minimum rate for the em- 
ployers with the best record. They also 
opposed a number of so-called “fringe 
benefits” proposed by the Democrats— 
providing, for instance, compensation 
for idle periods due to pregnancy, vaca- 
tion shutdowns, and voluntary “quits” 
for family reasons and they opposed a 
less firm Democratic proposal to elimi- 
nate the “peril point’’ clause. 

Since the parties agree on the need 
for barring a “peril point’ reduction 
in benefits, a compromise before Mar. 
31 is considered likely in the state. If 
nothing more, it may keep benefits at 
the present $30, instead of dropping to 
$20, but still allow the maximum 2.7% 
tax rate to be put into effect for all 
employers if reserves go below the 
“peril point” level. 
¢ In Other States—West Virginia, like 
Pennsvlvania, has been troubled by se- 





vere unemployment. Its reserves haye 
slumped from about $90-million to 
around $60-million in 1954. Possibly 
less now. The state also has a “peri 
point” clause in its law; and when x 
serves drop below $50-million, benefits 
stay the same but employers must gj 
pay a maximum 2.7% rate. 

Conscious of that, West Virgin. 
ia’s legislature—which unions consider 
friendlier than most—recently tumed 
down a labor-backed bill to increase 
UC benefits from $30 to $35 a week 
and to make them payable over a longer 
period. Opponents contended the jp. 
crease would overstrain the fund. 

In other states, many with funds stil 
safely above minimum levels, benefits 
have gone up and coverage has been 
extended without changing tax rules, Ip 
some states, such as Idaho, laws have 
been revised in wavs favorable to em- 
ployers. In others, including New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, action 
taken so far works the other way: 

e New Hampshire’s _ legislature 
specified that if the state’s UC fund 
falls below $20-million (previously it 
was $1]8-million), merit-rating taxes 
must be “reexamined.” 

e Rhode Island’s lawmakers in- 
creased the taxable wage from $3,000 
to $3,600 a vear, boosting employer tax 
costs as much as $16.20 per employee 
annually. 


New Eye on Welfare Funds 


Commerce & Industry Assn. releases its study of 
administration of employee health and benefit funds. It’s 
the first employer group to make specific recommendations. 


Labor, management, and the govern- 
ment seem to agree that employee wel- 
fare funds should come under some 
form and degree of public control. 
The differences lie in just how this 
would be achieved. 

This was newly evident last week as 
the Commerce & Industry Assn. of New 
York, which represents some 3,500 em- 
plovers, released the results of a vear- 
long study of jointly administered wel- 
fare funds in New York. Unions and 
state and federal groups had had their 
say before. The C&IA report was sig- 
nificant as the first by an emplover 
group making specific proposals: 

On general principles, the associa- 
tion agreed in the main with labor’s 
earlier findings (BW—Nov.27’54,p153) 
and with those of House and Senate 
committees and the New York State 
Insurance Dept. (BW —Jan.8’55,p52). 

On specific points, sharp differences 
of opinion showed up in the C&IA 
report—as expected, principally differ- 
ences from union recommendations. 
¢ Similarities—The employers’ associa- 


tion agreed with AFL and CIO findings 
and with the New York report signed 
by former Commissioner Alfred J. Bohl- 
inger of the State Insurance Dept. 
that, by and large, most welfare funds 
are administered honestly. But along 
with the others, it noted that abuses 
exist that must be corrected, and that 
safeguards are needed to bar further 
abuses. 

The C&IA report agreed, too, that 
emplover negligence is often a factor 
where abuses exist—a point strongly em- 
phasized in the earlier reports, which 
called on employers to assume greater 
responsibility in joint funds 

It also agreed with labor and federal 
and state recommendations that de- 
tailed annual reports should be made by 
fund trustees and should be available 
to employers, unions, and covered work- 
ers—and that an annual “outside” audit 
would be highly desirable 
e Differences—At the same time, the 
C&IA report and the others betore it 
showed some interesting differences: 

e Unions would bar mandatory 
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WATER TRANSPORTATION... 


to Seven States and the Seven Seas 


It takes « specific 
location with 

proper facilities 

TO FIT YOUR NEEDS. 
Write us 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 








Great Lakes waterways join Outstate Michigan with seven of America’s richest 
and most populous states—Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin. With Canada, too. 

That means low shipping costs for manufactured goods as well as for coal, oil, 
limestone, iron ore, grains, wood products and other bulk materials. 

Ships from Europe come to Michigan now via the St. Lawrence. Ocean traffic 
will multiply when the deeper Seaway is completed. 

Water transportation is only one of Outstate Michigan’s many advantages as 


an industrial location. 


OUTSTATE MICHIGAN FITS INDUSTRY LIKE A GLOVE 
Here’s the Place to Go Places 


a saturat pevaorment vert, CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


t 
: JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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There’s an easy way 
to raise profits for you 
in this picture! 


Rapistan ‘Packaged’ Power Conveyors 
cost Less . . . do more jobs 


Rapistan power belt conveyors are standard units, 
They are interchangeable. Put them to work in 


different jobs anytime. They see more use, don’t stand 


idle in a back room. When necessary, you can 
lengthen or shorten a Rapistan belt conveyor to suit 


new needs. That’s making the most of an investment, 


Rapistan belt conveyors are safe investments, too, 












with pop-out rollers, guard rails, chain guards, gap plates and 
other features for worker protection. Put Rapistan belt 
conveyor together with Rapistan gravity conveyor, and you 


have a “controlled flow” system. That’s economy! 


ASK ABOUT BUILDING YOUR OWN SYSTEM with 


Rapistan “packaged” conveyor units. We'll send you 
literature showing how conveyors pay for themselves, 


FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
is as close as your phone. 
Rapistan Sales-Service Agencies 
are located in major cities, 
ready to serve you. Distribu- 
fors in most foreign countries, 


The RAPIDS-STAN 
441 Rapistan Bidg. 








POWER CONVEYOR 


DARD CO., Ince, 
Giehd Rapids 2, Mich, 








commissions where broker performs 
no real service in connection with wel 
fare funds; the Bohlinger report ang 
that by C&IA favor keeping the com, 
missions, but would guard against 
abuses by a “code of fair practices” sy. 
pervised by the State Insurance Dept 

¢ Bohlinger and union reports haye 
opposed payments to any union 
company official for trustee services. 
C&IA sees nothing wrong with pay. 
ments for services performed 

e Unions want a minimum of gov- 
ernmental control insist that labor 
can police welfare ds; C&IA and 
Bohlinger reports recommend state sy 
pervision over welfare funds, with ep. 
forceable rules to safeguard the inter. 
ests of those covered by the funds. 


C&IA also recommends tightening 
Taft-Hartley welfare-fund requirements 
if state regulation proves ineffective 
after a “reasonable’”’ trial 


e New York Bill—C&IA’s release of its 
study and recommendations coincided 
with the introduction of a_ welfare. 
fund bill in New York’s legislature, It 
would require empl funds to be 
listed with the state insurance depart 
ment. A C&IA spokesman commented 
that such a proposal lly doesn’t do 
anything.” A more comprehensive bill 
embodying the prop in the Bohl- 
inger report was quently _intro- 
duced. 


At least four othe tes also have 
bills pending (BW—Mar.5’55,p123). 
¢ Hearings—\ieanwh hearings on 


irregularities 
month by a 
Senate Labor 


pension and welfare 
have been scheduled 
subcommittee of the 
Committee. 


CIO Glass Workers 
Seek Guaranteed Pay 


ym panies—Libbey- 
ind Pittsburgh 
irgaining next 


Two major glass « 
Owens-Ford Glass ( 


Plate Glass Co.—face 


month on demands “automotive 
type” guaranteed-employment _ plans 
The CIO's 


covering 25,000 employees 
Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers 
savs it will seek this bi f GAW be- 


cause of the “verv close ties’ between 


the companies and the » industry. 
eNo “Pie in the Sky’—The Glass 


Phares of Co- 
vraps off the 
f local meet 


Workers’ president, Bur! 
lumbus, Ohio, took the 
union demand at a se! 


ings in West Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Missi What the 
union will ask, he red _rank-and- 


ssible without 
npanies “And 
’ he added. 

1aranteed wage 


filers, is feasible and 

bankrupting the glass 

it isn’t ‘pie in the sky 
The Glass Workers’ g 


or guaranteed employment plan is pat- 
terned closely on the United Auto 
Workers’ demand (page 107). Each 
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STEADY SELLING 




















DELIVERS STEADY PROFITS - 


Sammy is ‘going places’—now with his express wagon— 
later, when he is a grown-up business man. He under- 
stands that for steady selling, people have to be told 
what service he renders. That is why he informs his 
public. 

Like America’s industrial companies, Sammy knows 
he needs a market—people who become customers. To 
develop and protect such a market, sales messages must 
educate and inform prospects. They anticipate and 
create demand . . . turn prospects into customers. 

Consistent and well-planned Business Publication Ad- 
vertising reaches and develops potential markets. It 
places sales messages on the desks of prospects and cus- 
tomers, month after month—at pennies per call. Pro- 
gressive sales and advertising executives realize how 
advertising can build up company prestige, product 
recognition, and profitable sales. They know advertising 


Nic GRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


in Business Publications—aimed at specific markets—is 
the most effective, most economical way to increase the 
productivity of the sales staff. By developing and ex- 
panding markets, Business Magazine Advertising helps 
the salesman to cope with tough competition, maintain 
today’s sales and assure tomorrow’s profits. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial interest 
or responsibility in a company, you 
will want to encourage the company’s 
management in the use of adequate 
Business Publication Advertising. 


Just released . . . McGraw-Hill’s 1955 
“‘Pulsebeat of Industry’’ discusses current 
trends and the outlook for over twenty-five 
divisions of business and industry. We 
will be glad to send you a copy without 
cost or obligation. 








Lhe! 
FOR BUSINESS 


<CUsZ4 
Se” 





OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 















plant-location 
news 


How to get facts 
on raw materials 


Just what do you need to know about raw ma- 
terials before you pick a new plant site? Where 
to get aluminum castings in a hurry? Howmuch 
it will cost to deliver 200 tons of Connellsville 
coal daily to your doorstep? Are synthetic yarn 
suppliers near at hand? Where can you find 
large and available quantities of high calcium 
limestone? Can you expect a continuing local 
supply of veneer logs? Storage and terminal 
facilities for handling bulk items? A chemical 
analysis? A cost schedule? 

Whatever you need to know about a ma- 
terial—whether it’s of local origin or comes 
from New Zealand, whether it’s still in the earth 
or in a semi-processed state, New York State’s 
Industrial Location Service will give you the 
answers fast. And there’s no cost or obligation. 

I don’t think there’s any industry we can’t 
serve. No matter what your special problems, 
we’ll tell you where to locate needed materials 
and supplies. Because most of our clients are 
sticklers for perfection, we are, too. We'll de- 
scribe the quality and quantity of raw ma- 
terials, and give the total cost for delivery to 
any destination you say. 

The full story in two weeks 
Recently a manufacturer of glass bodies for 
electronic tubes wrote us for information on 
the materials vital to his operation—glass 
sand and natural gas. Our LSstaffset towork as 
they always do(like bloodhounds on the trail !). 
They studied geological maps, analyzed sam- 
ples, tabulated supply data, sent out informa- 
tion requests to district ILS offices, and con- 
sulted experts in the field. Within two weeks 
the manufacturer had a complete, concise re- 
port on his desk covering several desirable 
industrial locations. 


Quick and easy to read 
He didn’t have to wade through complicated 
charts, graphs, and heavy-going paragraphs. 
The report was current, concise, and it was 
complete. 

He didn’t have to follow up footnoted ref- 
erences, or check so-and-so’s special report on 
the sands of Upper Hollow. With the data fur- 
nished in our report, he could pick the best 
possible plant location with unerring accuracy. 


Other free plant-site services 

Raw materials won’t be your only concern 
when you're looking for a new plant location. 
But no matter what factors are involved, ILS 
can be of help. Free reports are available on 
transportation, markets, water, labor, build- 
ings and sites, and local laws and regulations 
—to mention just a few. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Location Ser- 
vices” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant-location data to work.To get your copy, 
just write me at the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 712 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford or Pittsburgh Plate 
“seniority employee” would be guar- 
anteed one week’s work or one week’s 
pay for every two weeks worked, up to 
a maximum 52-week guarantee. Dur- 
ing layoffs, employers could deduct, 
from employees’ guaranteed pay, what- 
ever money the employees might get 
from state unemployment compensa- 
tion programs. 


e Assist From UAW—The Glass Work- 


ers’ officers are getting all-out technig) 
aid in their guaranteed wage drive from 
the powerful UAW. Members atteng 
ing the local union meetings receive 
question-and-answer pamphlets on the 
coming demand that followed a sim; 
lar UAW publication almost word fo 
word. They saw a UAW 
plaining the guaranteed wage plan ang 
the walls of their union halls wer 
plastered with UAW posters. 


MOVIE ey. 


Union Mergers: A Wave 


Teamsters are likely foster father for the dock union, 
It’s the trickiest of labor’s current flock of merger negotic. 
tions—now gathering momentum. 


The International Longshoremen’s 
Assn., ousted from the AFL in 1953, 
may return to the Federation by the 
back door—through affiliation with 
Dave Beck’s expansion-minded Brother- 
hood of .Teamsters. AFL officials are 
opposed to the Teamsters-ILA deal, 
but so far they are being cautiously 
quiet about it. 

This amalgamation is just one of a 
number of “marriages of convenience” 
now being celebrated or discussed. 
Beck has feelers out to several other 
unions. One of them reportedly is the 
International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, but such a merger 
would depend on ILWU’s willingness 
to dump Harry Bridges. 

Other major mergers in the negotia- 
tion stage include: 

e International Harvester locals of 
the leftwing Farm Equipment Work- 
ers with the CIO’s United Auto Work- 
ers. Plans for this move are far ad- 
vanced. It would add 17,000 members 
to UAW’s 125,000 farm-equipment 
workers and give the auto union juris- 
diction in 20 I-H plants. The I-H 
locals are now affiliated with the United 
Electrical Workers—which is also in the 
market for a new place in “the merged 
labor movement,” and which reports 
that it is “in touch with other unions.” 

e The independent, 8,000-member 
Macy’s department store union with 
the CIO’s Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Union. The CIO union, in 
turn has been approached by Beck’s 
Teamsters with a merger proposal, but 
RWDSU spokesmen say there is “no 
immediate or foreseeable prospect” of 
a Teamsters-RWDSU amalgamation. 
At the same time, they say that if they 
eventually find a merger expedient, it 
will almost certainly be with the Team- 
sters—the only union that could take 
in their entire membership. 

¢CIO’s Utility Workers Union 
with AFL’s International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. They will dis- 
cuss a merger in formal talks beginning 


in about a month. Preliminary discus. 
sions have already been held by tele. 
phone. The two unions, which have a 
strong unity of interests, talked amalg:. 
mation two years ago, but got no. 
where. 

e AFL’s International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers with CIO’s United 
Papermakers of America. In New York 
last week, they discussed “the prob- 
lems to be solved in achieving unity 
in the paper industry.” AFL and CIO 
glassworkers’ unions will soon consider 
merging (BW —Mar.12’55,p134), and 
the CIO’s new Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers Union hopes for an 
eventual merger with the AFL’s Inter- 
national Chemical Workers (BW- 
Mar.12’55,p135). 

e Various leftwing unions, wary 
of the Communist Control Law (BW- 
Feb.12’55,p144), are scouting about 
for protective havens in AFL or CIO 
unions—similar to that found by the 
Fur & Leather Workers in the AFL’s 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters (BW- 
Mar.5’55,p124). Sen. John M. Butler 
(R., Md.), who sponsored the federal 
law, last week urged the Attorney Gen- 
eral to “immediately look into the 
obvious attempt of Communist-tainted 
unions to don the cloak of respect- 
ability,” and called for action against 
“this typically Communist scheme.” 
¢ Background—What’s behind _ the 
present lively interest in mergers? The 
chief reason is the prospect of this 
fall’s combination of the AFL and the 
CIO into a new and powerful federa- 
tion. Small unions are banding to- 
gether for increased strength in the 
new labor movement, or are joining 
stronger unions as a defense against 
unfavorable merger pressures that might 
be put on them later. 

Leftwing independents want (1) a 
safe haven, as in the case of the Fur & 
Leather Workers, or (2) stronger bar- 
gaining’ representation, apparently the 
case in the Farm Equipment Workers 
locals’ efforts to affiliate with UAW. 
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Some -independents not tainted by 
leftist influences are interested in pro- 
tection against raiding, which is ex- 

ted to increase sharply once the 
AFL and the CIO combine. Others, 
like the traditionally independent rail- 
oad brotherhoods, look to the greater 

wer and prestige they can have 
through affiliation with the 15-million 
member AFL-CIO (BW —Mar.12’55, 
pl34). = 

«The Orphan—The position of the 
International Longshoremen’s Assn. is 
diferent. Ousted from the AFL on 
charges of corruption and racketeering, 
it is—at least for a year or so—secure in 
its New York — against raids 
by AFL’s new longshore union or any- 
one else. It has new contracts and so 
doesn’t need bargaining support. What 
it seems to want is respectability and 
an end to its orphanhood. 

ILA’s first choice would be a new 
charter in the AFL. Only two weeks 
ago it was working toward that, and 
negotiating at the same time with 
Beck’s Teamsters for affiliation as a 
semi-autonomous marine division. 

Beck, too, initially favored giving the 
ILA a new charter. One of the key 
men in the 1953 drive to clean up 
the dock union, he called on the AFL’s 
executive council in January to readmit 
the ILA. He admitted a selfish inter- 
est on the part of the Teamsters: “cor- 
dial relations” are essential between 
truckers and longshoremen, he said, be- 
cause they work so closely together on 
the waterfront. He claimed the ouster 
of the ILA and its success in retaining 
jurisdictional rights on most docks has 
“severely handicapped” the Teamsters’ 
moves to unionize truck drivers and 
warehousemen in nonunion Southern 
ports. 

*Slammed—But the AFL closed its 
font door tight against the ILA and 
once AFL leaders showed their deter- 
mination to keep the ILA out until it 
proves it has cleaned house completely, 
the Teamsters-ILA negotiations began 
seriously. 

There is no question that the Team- 
sters’ leadership wants the ILA—and, 
on the West Coast, ILWU, too. Beck 
not long ago pointed out that long- 
shoremen in many places are “doing a 
lot of work belonging to teamsters,” 
and that in Great Britain and other 
countries dock workers and_ truck 
drivers belong to the same union. He 
named a five-man committee of vice- 
presidents to study the problems in- 
volved in taking in the ILA, and to 
report back with recommendations. It 
was only a formality. 

Interest within the ILA is not so 
high. Apparently there’s a feeling that 
despite Teamsters assurances of self- 
control, once the merger is completed 
(after a ratifying vote by ILA’s 60,000 
Atlantic and Gulf membership) Team- 
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Please be seated 
for 10 days- 








and it’s so comfortable! 


Enjoy increased work output...higher efficiency... | 
without cost or obligation to you! 





See Proof of Cosco’s Greater Value! 





Cosco delivers as many luxury features as chairs 














costing up to 100% more! 

Features |S508°["]"a*| 5 
ieee yy Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes 
bee nd ag Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes 
2° rubber wheel 


casters, double race Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes 
ball bearing 


Saddle shaped seat 
—with foam rubber 
cushion 


Steel curved padded 
back 





Yes | No | Yes| No 





Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes 





Bonderized baked on 
enamel finish—vinyl Yes Yes | Yes | Yes 
coated fabric 





Zone 1 price—(add 


approx. $2 for Zone 2) 65.00 | 49.75} 49.50 


32.50 























*$34.45 in Texas and 11 Western States 
(Zone 2). Other models also available. 


COSCO si 
BETTER SEATING MEANS BETTER WORK 
Copr. 1955 HMC 










The Cosco Secretarial chair is a unique performer 
indeed. Seating engineers designed it for fatigue- 
free posture and sustained alertness thru the work 
day. Because it cuts down employee fatigue, work 
lag and errors, you get increased efficiency, more 
work output, better work. 


Far More Chair for the Money. As you can 
see from the chart on the left, the Secretarial is 
unique for value too. Gives you as many luxury 
features as chairs costing up to twice as much. 
Gives you far more chair for the money than any 
other leading brand! 


Satisfy Yourself at No Risk. You can prove the 
Cosco Secretarial’s advantages to your own satis- 
faction—at no risk. Examine it, test it, watch it 
boost efficiency in your own office for 10 days free. 
If it doesn’t do all we say, we'll pick it up. No cost, 
no obligation. Just mail the coupon today. 


r— Clip Coupon Now and Attach to Your Letterhead 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corp.,Dpt BW-35, Columbus, Ind. | 
O Without obligation, please have the nearest Cosco dealer | 
send me your Cosco Secretarial Chair on Free 10-day Trial | 
l I also want free trial on : 

O Executive Chair © Conference Chair | 
0 I would like full information on Cosco Chairs | 





tabs cinhabinieksaiieaeiuiaintvonnsesinees | 
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MERCHANDISING A/zgcc 


In leading supermarkets, groceries and delicatessens — wherever fine food 
products are sold — “‘eye-appeal” is the greater part of “buy appeal” in this 
self-service age. That’s one of the many reasons why hurrying shoppers 
are quick to reach for foods that are displayed in lithographed metal con- 
tainers styled by J. L. Clark... Sparkling clarity of color and design 
attracts the eye and tempts the shopper with anticipation of the pleasures 
ahead. Instant identification of brand is assured. Excellence of package 
construction and safety-curled edges reflect the Aighest standard of quality. 
Smooth-action closures provide both flavor protection and kitchen con- 
venience . . . These are some of the “plus values” which Clark guarantees 
— assuring you of the kind of package that you are proud to have carry 
your company’s name. May we show you how our lithographed metal con- 
tainers can lend Merchandising Magic to your food product? 


Lithographed Metal Containers 





J. L. CLARK MANUFACTURING CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Liberty Division Plant and Sales * Lancaster, Pa. 
New York Sales Office * Chrysler Bldg. » N.Y. 17, N. Y. 
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sters’ pressure would be applicd on the 
ILA, and new leaders and policies might 
result. But, with no place else to go 
the ILA appears definitely headed int 
the Teamsters. 

However, there are still problems 
Teamsters and ILA negotiators met this 
week in Washington, and afterward re. 
ported “a satisfactory meeting.” Thyee 
things seemed to disturb the Teamster 
after the conference: (1) ILA wants ty 
be free from the “disciplines” of the 
Teamsters constitution if it merges; (2) 
it wants the Teamsters to assume up to 
$500,000 indebtedness to John L. Lewis 
—United Mine Workers money loaned 
for the ILA fight on AFL; and (3) last 
weekend ILA named “Tough Tony” 
Anastasia as a vice-president, although 
he is one of the former ILA leaders most 
bitterly opposed by AFL 
e Meaning—What will this mean 
within AFL ranks and on the troubled 
New York waterfront? 

The AFL is already concerned with 
the defiance of its Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters to Federation executive council 
policy against admitting the leftist Fur 
& Leather Workers (Mar.5’55,p124). 
The matter is on the council’s agenda 
for May. Now, with AFL policy op- 
posed to readmitting the ILA in any 
way, any Teamsters action in taking in 
the dock union would be deemed new 
defiance. 

Complicating the situation, CIO's 
Pres. Walter Reuther has complained 
about the presence of “racketeers” in 
some AFL unions. AFL’s Pres. George 
Meany assured Reuther that the Fed- 
eration would take a tough policy 
against any corrupt and racketeering 
elements in its ranks. A Teamsters-ILA 
deal would put Meany on the spot. 

e Beck’s Deal—Beck hopes a deal can 
be worked out with the AFL, whereby 
ILA would be admitted to the Team- 
sters and the AFL would be assured 
that the Teamsters would crack down 
on any remaining traces of corruption 
within the dock union. If a deal can’t 
be made, the Teamsters won’t worn 
too much about it; the obvious thinking 
is that the AFL will hardly kick out 
its largest, 1.3-million member affili- 
ate for falling from grace over the ILA 

The New York Waterfront Commis- 
sion was greatly disturbed at first over 
announcements that the ILA was mov- 
ing toward affiliation with the Team- 
sters—and therefore toward increased 
power and more invulnerability to 
cleanup pressures. Later reflection con- 
vinced the commission that more 
might be gained than lost by a Team- 
ster-ILA amalgamation—provided the 
Teamsters are willing to cooperate with 
official efforts to get regular dock em- 
ployment for honest longshoremen and 
to get rid of criminals, hoodlums, and 
casual laborers. Now the commission 
is taking a “wait and see” attitude. 
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Savings that come from 
tough little Arches of Steel 


This is a familiar sight on assembly lines today ...a Tinnerman SPEED Nut 
being pulled down tight on its screw, never to shake loose from vibration. 
Yet easy to loosen at the proper time without worry about rust-frozen 
screw threads. 


The secret lies in the arched base and prongs of the SPEED Nut. As the screw 
is tightened, the flexible Speep Nut flattens, setting in action two distinct 
forces that lock for keeps. Yet a firm twist of the screwdriver is all that is 
needed to relieve those forces and loosen the fastener. 


Savings in unit cost, in man-hours of application, in parts handling, are the 
important reasons why SPEED Nut brand fasteners are in service on your 
automobile, television set, home appliances and other assembled products. 
Write for ““SpeED Nut Savings Stories”, actual case histories of short cuts to 
assembly and production savings. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. © BOX 6688, DEPT. 12, CLEVELAND I, OHIO 


Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. Great Britain: Simmonds Aero- 
cessories,; Ltd., Treforest, Wales. France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., 7 rue Henri 
Barbusse, Levallois (Seine). Germany: Hans Sickinger GmbH ‘‘MECANO”’, Lemgo-i-Lippe. 


TINNERMAN 


FASTEST THING (N FASTENINGS® 


Total cost of control-equipment 
enclosure reduced by 30% with 
“*J’’ type Speep Nuts! 


a: 


Specially developed Speep Nuts 
cut assembly costs of adjustable 
awning by 63%! 


Speep Nuts lower assembly 
costs 40% on casement-window 
air conditioner! 


More than 8000 shapes and sizes 
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COMMODITIES: A Crash After Every War? 
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Its Long Delayed This Time 


As the chart above shows, commodity 
prices traditionally plunge after every 
major war—up to now, at least. 

There’s no mystery about what hap- 
pens: Prices go up when military con- 
sumption bites into available supplies 
of raw materials; production of com- 
modities is stepped up to meet war- 
time needs; everything goes crash 
when the war ends and consumption 
returns to normal peacetime levels. 

It hasn’t been quite so simple since 
World War II. In fact, some traders 
are still waiting for the other shoe to 
drop. The commodity index had just 
begun to dip after the big war when 
the Korea fracas came along to jack 
it to a new peak. Now, 10 years have 
passed since the world war, and the 
commodity index is still steady. 
¢ On the Street—All this has a more 
than academic interest to the brokers 
on Wall Street. They say that a sharp 
rise in stock prices against a_back- 
ground of decline in commodity prices 
has more than once produced a col- 
lapse in share values. Some commodity 


traders have been predicting that the 
“long overdue” postwar crash in com- 
modities may not be far away. 

The Commodity Research Bureau of 
New York looks at the stock and com- 
modity indexes and says: “The pat- 
terns seem to be similar to those of 
1928-29, although there is nothing to 
indicate that subsequent trends will 
be the same as those that followed 
1929.” The bureau hastens to add: 
“Basic economic conditions today are 
different in most respects than they 
were at that time.” 
¢ Parallel—On the surface, the re- 
semblance to 1928-29 can be regarded 
as alarming. After World War I, as 
the chart shows, commodity prices hit 
a high in May, 1920, then began slid- 
ing. The worst of the crash was over by 
1923, but all through the stock market 
boom of the late 1920s, commodities as 
a group continued to trend lower. They 
didn’t reach bottom until the early 
1930s; by that time, the bottom had 
dropped out of the stock market. 

rom 1941 to the Korean high in 


early 1951, the commodity index rose 
105.1% —it more than doubled. Since 
the peak four years ago, the index has 
declined only 5.2%, but some chart 
readers find this significant 

e Inside the Index—f'or one thing, the 
index is massive, slow-moving. It is a 
catch-all of nearly 2,000 wholesale 
prices, compiled by the Labor Dept. 
Within this broad group, there has 
been a continual seething among prices 
of individual commodities and various 
groups. So far, the pluses achieved by 
industrial commodities have nearly bal 
anced the minuses suffered by farm 
commodities, but this equilibrium 
could change. 

On the up side are the nonferrous 
metals. Electrolytic copper sells now 
for 33¢ a lb., compared with 30¢ less 
than two months ago, and a further 
rise is being predicted in view of prices 
in London: 45¢ bid, 454¢ asked. Lead 
is priced at 15¢ a Ib., compared with 
13¢ a year ago; zinc is 114¢, compared 
with 93¢. Steel scrap is rising as fast 
as the nonferrous metals; at Pittsburgh, 
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No. 1 bundles are bringing $38 a ton, 
in contrast to $25 a year ago. 

On the down side are the foodstuffs. 
Com is on the skids, selling now in 
cash markets at 13% below Jan. 1, 
nearby futures about 17% below early 
January, distant contracts down more 
than 189%. Wheat for spot delivery 
has dropped 44% since Jan. 1, and 
distant futures are down more than 
10%. 

«Total Effect-Commodity men say 
it will be hard for Washington to take 
action that will keep farm commodities 
from sagging still further. Price support 
programs are no longer effective in re- 
ducing the glut, they say. A drought 
or other crop disaster might do it, they 
add, or some entirely new government 
control. 

At the same time, most traders are 
confident that no general commodity 
collapse is in sight as long as business 
stays good. The economy of the nation 
has changed radically from before 
World War II. 

Population is now close to 164-mil- 
lion, compared with 133-million in 
1941, and the labor force numbers 
nearly 60-million, compared with 50.4- 
million before Pearl Harbor. As a 
result, there are new customers for 
homes, autos, appliances, and other 
consumers of commodities. Besides, 
the federal government spends some 
§60-billion a year—about one-sixth of 
our gross national product—and the 
$40-billion for defense is considered 
close to rock-bottom in the unsettled 
world situation of today. 

As a result, industry is using up 

nearly all the aluminum and copper 
that can be produced and is keeping 
the steel industry busy, too. Traders 
expect industrial commodities to con- 
tinue to flourish at least through Sep- 
tember. 
*Competition—Some other commodi- 
ties aren’t so favorably _ situated, 
however. In each case, special reasons 
explain a generally downward trend. 

Wool, for example, is now selling 
under $2 a lb., compared with more 
than $4 a Ib. in the summer of 1951. 
But in 1951, the Army was buying 
heavily for uniforms, and the competi- 
tion from synthetics had not begun to 
hurt quite so much. 

Similarly, cotton is under fire from 
synthetic fibers, tallow against synthetic 
detergents, and leather against syn- 
thetics in shoe soles, luggage, and 
decorative uses. 

Natural rubber, reacting to Formosa 
war jitters and record tire demand, got 
up to almost 37¢ a Ib.; but now syn- 
thetics’ competition has it down to 
31¢. A year ago it was 203¢.’ 
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NOW we keep a 
duplicator in the 
vice-president’s office 


It’s AZOGRAPH—the new, easy way to 
make copies of written, typed and drawn 
material in a hurry—for example, copies 
of confidential memos, special reports 
and the like. Here is a process: that is 
low in cost and it is clean—completely 
clean every step of the way—clean in the 
preparation of masters on through the 
production of copies. 


For full information simply clip the *In- 
formation Request form to your letter- 
head and mail to A. B. Dick Company — 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


= A:B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 










A. B. DICK 8 and AZOGRAPH are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company. 
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NEW FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS HOW TO SAVE 


WITK ae 
PLAN 





Save up to $350 a year for every 50 employees! 


Based on exacting time and motion studies, the Westinghouse 
Pay-Way Plan shows how scientific water cooler placement 
can save you hundreds and hundreds of dollars each year. It 
spotlights a hidden cost that needlessly drains profit and 
productivity. Regardless of the type of firm—factory, office, 
store—this plan can help you save money! 

To get your copy of the Westinghouse PAY-WAY Plan, 
call your local Westinghouse Water Cooler Distributor. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. Or 
write: Westinghouse Electric Corp., Electric Appliance 
Division, Springfield 2, Mass. No obligation, of course. 


You CAN BE SURE...1F 11's \ Vestinghouse 





McGinnis Moves 


President of the New 
Haven and his “friends” for. 
mally open drive for contro| 
of Boston & Maine. 


Patrick B. McGinnis, president of 
the New Haven RR, and his “friends” 
this week officially opened their long- 
expected campaign to gain control of 
the Boston & Maine 

Their Stockholders Committee ip 
Opposition to Present Management of 
the B&M announced that if it wins 
control of the road at the annual meet. 
ing Apr. 13, it will name McGinnis 
president. Simultaneously, McGinnis 
announced that he would accept the 
job, if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approved. 

In Boston, the road’s present man- 
agement retorted that there is “a cal- 
culated attempt by friends of the New 
Haven Railroad to dominate the Bos- 
ton & Maine.” 
¢ Clearer—In proxy material cleared by 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion this week, the Opposition Com- 
mittee “clarified” McGinnis’ earlier 
statement that three of his “friends” 
own 350,000 shares, 42.5% of B&M’s 
outstanding preferred and common. He 
identified the three as Oliver D. Ap 
pleton, member of the brokerage firm 
of Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons and St. 
Lawrence University classmate of Mc- 
Ginnis, F.. Carroll Stollenwuerch, part- 
ner of Laird & Co., another street 
brokerage house, and Robert J. Ma- 
rony, former vice-president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific RR. 

In the clarification, it was stated 

that ‘McGinnis’ friends” and_ their 
families actually now own a maximum 
of only 75,000 shares—not 350,000. 
Also, instead of three “friends” there 
were now two. The statement said 
Stollenwuerch no longer owns any 
B&M shares, and “now has no con- 
nection with the committee.” (The 
Wall Street grapevine reports that 
Stollenwuerch “bought his B&™M shares 
low and sold them high, at a good 
profit.”) 
e Adding Up—The committee went 
on to sav that “friends of the com- 
mittee members and their friends” own 
110,000 B&M shares, and that cus- 
tomers “in certain brokerage houses” 
own another 135,000. It added that 
committee member Pierre Dumaine, 
vounger brother of Frederic C. Du 
maine, Jr.—who was unseated by Mc 
Ginnis last spring as New Haven 
president—has “‘a beneficial interest m 
Amoskeag Co., which owns 25,000 
B&M shares. 
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To help you find that just-right plant site... 


Every day 
we listen to the 


heartbeat of 2319 


communities 


in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 


West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee 


Ee RESULT... a_ perpetual 
inventory of plant site information 
unequaled in up-to-the-minute accu- 
racy and completeness. 

For nearly fifty years, the American 
Gas and Electric System has served 
practically every home and business in 
this growing seven-great-state area that 
now includes 2319 towns. 

Our men are in these communities 





AMERICAN 


80 CHURCH ST., 


OPERATING AFFILIATES: 


APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. 


OHIO POWER COMPANY 


WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 


every day, every week of the year—a 
network of on-the-job personnel care- 
fully reporting changes of economic and 
social import. 


Whether your need is dispersion, de- 
centralization or expansion, the Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company can help 
simplify your plant site selection prob- 
lem. As it has for hundreds of other 
manufacturers, both large and small, it 


GAS 


NEW YORK 8, 





New York 8, New York. 


To get a more detailed description of the many 
industry advantages in the American Gas and 
Electric service area, write for the brochure “‘A 7- 
State-Plant-Site Trip—in 5 minutes.” 

You'll learn about water, transportation, labor, 
taxes, raw materials, education, community char- 
acterand atmosphereand many other data necessary 
for pleasant, profitable plant operation. Address 
your inquiry in confidence to Mr. Lee Davis, 
Manager Area Development, 30 Church Street, 


can bring pertinent information right 
to your desk ready for measurement by 
your own yardstick. 


7 7 7 


You will find that this service will save 
many hours of valuable executive time in 
investigation and analysis. There is no 
charge. All we have to sell is power from 
capacity sufficient to meet the needs of 
any industry. 


AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Mm. He 
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LIKE REVOLUTIONARY 
COST CUTTING PRESSES 


that operate with near- 
human dexterity, super- 
human accuracy, speed 
and endurance and 
minimum human effort 
and attention to pro- 
duce better products 
faster and more 
economically ... 


| CMP |. 


' 


cold rolled 


strip steel 


can help reduce 
your manual costs ! 


CMP’s precision processing methods 
hold oversize width and gauge varia- 
tions within exceedingly close limits 
(even as fine as 5” + .003” x .067” + 
.601” if required), resulting in... 


. .. top parts yield per ton... more 
feet per coil . . . fewer production in- 
terruptions for coil replacement on 
automatic feed operations. 


. . » less wear on dies . . . fewer die 


changes and “regrinds.” 


. . easier fitting and assembly .. . 
fewer “oversize” rejects ... less tedious 
“resizing” to make oversize parts fit. 


More important . . . in many cases, 
CMP Cold Rolled Strip Steel can be 
processed to restricted physical speci- 
fications to facilitate, consolidate or 
even eliminate labor-consuming produc- 
tion operations and handling. Often, a 
simple specification change can do as 
much or more to reduce manual costs 
than expensive new equipment. 


A qualified CMP representative will 
be pleased to check your flat-rolled 
material specifications and fabricating 
processes with a view to developing 
restricted specifications that will cut 
your end-product costs. 





G& 


CMP Products—low carbon, electro zinc coated, high 
carbon, tempered spring steel, stainless and alloy. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICE: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, O., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York @ Cleveland © Detroit @ Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Lovis © Los Angeles @ San Francisco 
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PRES. MURRAY D. LINCOLN, of Farm Bureau Insurance Co., sits in back room at 
Columbus (Ohio) meeting, listening intently as .. . 


Policyholders Run the Show 


Right now, in Columbus, Ohio, a 
special committee of the Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies is mulling over 
40 or 50 recommendations received 
from company policyholders about three 
weeks ago. The ideas represent more 
than casual policyholder suggestions— 
they are the result of a fairly intricate 
procedure that was started in 1952 for 
the express purpose of keeping the 
policyholders’ hands on the controls of 
the company. 

Once a year, a group of policyholders, 
representing the District of Columbia 
and the 13 states in which the Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies operate, 
meets in Columbus to pass its recom- 
mendations to the management. This 
year, 67 representatives made the trip 
--at company expense—and fired more 
than 100 suggestions at Pres. Murray 
D. Lincoln (picture) and other com- 
pany Officials. 
¢ Picked Spokesmen—The 67 represent- 
atives were elected at regional meet- 
ings of policyholders of the three com- 
panies that make up FBIC—Farm Bu- 
reau Life Insurance Co., Farm Bureau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. (one 
of the nation’s largest automobile in- 
surers), and Farm Bureau Mutual Fire 


Insurance Co. The policyholders at the 
regional meetings had been elected at 
meetings held in the company’s 335 
sales districts. 

Thus, the group that eventually 
makes the trip to Columbus has a real 
grassroots origin. And the recommen- 
dations that go with the delegates are 
screened at each step of the way. 
¢ Faith in People—The idea of a policy- 
holder advisory committee came from 
Lincoln, who expresses strong faith in 
the will and judgment of the policy- 
holders. He feared that as the company 
got bigger it would otherwise lose con- 
tact with its policyholders. 

In its early days of evolving out of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, the 
company was controlled by “family ad- 


visory council.” Farmers hashed over 
their problems at home, then sent rec- 
ommendations on to the state farm 
cooperative. ' 

Lincoln’s idea of a_ policyholders 


committee encountered something less 
than enthusiasm from many other off- 
cers in the company. They feared that 
the result would be “policyholder in- 
terference” rather than participation, 
that suggestions would be largely im- 
practical and unprofitable. But Lincoln 
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Electronic Watchdog 


RADAR ~silent, faithful guardian of our ships at sea, our aircraft, our 
men in the field. 










Since the very beginning of radar inception, Crosley has been design- 
ing, developing, building and testing complete systems for shipboard, 
airborne and ground installations. From the engineer’s initial design 
concept to final production, Crosley reliability is geared to rigid Mili- 
tary specifications. And performance proves that Crosley does the job 
right—delivers on time! 


An illustrated brochure describing Crosley’s vast facilities for Military 
production is available to Procurement Agencies and Defense Contrac- 
tors. Write for your copy today, on your business letterhead. 


F CROSLE a GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 






























For Modern 


What is a sound policy for the 
investment of Retirement Funds? 
To what extent should common 
stocks be used—do the advantages 
outweigh the risks? How important 
is the role of the investment 
manager in the success or failure 

of Pension and Profit Sharing Plans? 


For your copy of our booklet, 
discussing these and other timely 
questions, write to Laurence S. 
Johnson, of our Investment 
Advisory Department. 


Founded in 1902 
Members New York Stock Exchange and other 
Leading Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall Street—REctor 2-2400 


Offices in Principal Cities 









Business Executives... 





SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 





AN UP-TO-DATE 
APPROACH TO 




















Organization~ 
Experience 


Research 
Imagination 
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"Give her five minutes more, Joe—the boss is safe in his office” 





Keep the eoffee-bteak in your control 


Are your employees waiting until you are safely 
in your office, then wasting your time by having 
an uncontrolled “coffee-break”? Do you allow 
it to waste time and money every day—or do 
you keep it in your control? 

For you can control it easily and effectively— 
and withoiit cost! Use it as a production tool— 
as an employee benefit. Rudd-Melikian com- 
pletely automatic dispensing machines serve 
fresh, hot Kwik-Kafé coffee, and popular soft 
drinks right in the office or plant. There is a size 
suitable for every location, and service is sup- 
plied by your local factory-trained R-M dis- 


rk) RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


Creators of an Industry 
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tributor...atnocost temanagement—Remember 

—you don’t have complete control unless you 

have Kwik-Kafé. 

Clip The Coupon—Write Us Today! 

| hee eee | 

Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1949 N. Howard St., | 

Phila. 22, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

[-] Please show me how to control the 
“coffee-break” with R-M dispensers. 
Booklet BC3 

(] Please send'me full details about securing 
a profitable Rudd-Melikian franchise. 








Nome Firm 
Street 
City Zone___ State 
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gradually overcame their doubts, ang 
since 1952, when the first mecting wa 
held, the committee has spoken for jt 
self. 

e Extremes—The first committee started 
was too big, with 300 delegates bring. 
ing their ideas and questions to Colum. 
bus. Then its size was cut too far q 
vear later, with only 27 delegates. This 
was not representative enough, so the 
present idea of electing one delegate 
from each five sales districts was evolved. 
e Suggestion Box—Perhaps the most 
provocative recommendation coming 
out of this year’s meeting was a request 
that the advisorv committee be repre. 
sented on the board of directors. This 
stirred up officers and_policvholders 
alike, with finally Lincoln himself as. 
sured long-range consideration for it, 

Another idea that will probably make 

some headway with the management 
was for some sort of merit rating system 
to reward accident-free drivers. Th 
company was also urged to work with 
state legislatures to get uniform traf 
regulations, inspection laws, and license 
requirements and to work with automo- 
bile manufacturers to get more safet 
devices built into cars. 
e Screened Out—Not all of the 100 
suggestions will receive serious consider. 
ation by the management screening com- 
mittee. Many, such as the one urging 
the company to manufacture fire ex- 
tinguishers and sell them at cost to 
policyholders, were immediately dis- 
carded as impractical. 

Others that were thrown out included 
accident policies for motor scooter 
drivers and professional baseball teams, 
a policy for farmers who haul fertilizer, 
and a suggestion that delegates be given 
some sort of memento, such as a pen 
and pencil set. (Since bringing the rep- 
resentatives to Columbus and feeding 
and housing them costs the company 
between $6,000 and $7,000 already, the 
last suggestion was quickly squelched.) 
e Rang the Bell—However, the non- 
workable suggestions are outweighed by 
the value of the ones that pan out. In 
1952, it was suggested that the company 
set up a mutual investment trust to help 
policyholders invest their savings in 
securities. The company bought Muw- 
tual Income Foundation, Inc., an open- 
end fund in Detroit. Now the com- 
pany is experimenting with a plan 
whereby its agents are also licensed as 
securities salesmen, and they have 
started selling a “package” of life in- 
surance, mutual fund shares, and retire- 
ment income plan. 

Among other recommendations that 
clicked was bride insurance, suggested 
by a West Virginia grandmother who 
had to go into debt to marry off her two 
daughters. This brought laughs at first, 
but now the company has a policy that 
pays off when the girl’s engagement 15 
announced. 
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New Corporate Offerings: 


The year 1954 was the second best on record... 


(Billions of Dollars) 
10 — 





Types of Securities 
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Bonds & Notes 


Common Stock 


Preferred Stock O — 
1950 





(Billions of Dollars) 
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— 5 Public Utilities 
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Manufacturing 
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Financial & 
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Refunding & 
Other Purposes 


Working Capital 


Plant & 
Equipment 
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Going to the Market for Money 


Last year U.S. corporations looked 
beyond their own coffers for capital to 
a greater extent than at any time since 
1929. Corporate offerings of securities 
in 1954 climbed 8% over 1953 to a 
grand total of $9.6-billion. 

The urge to refund outstanding issues 
was one of the biggest factors behind 
the increase. In 1953 business concerns 
faced relatively stiff interest rates. So 
they borrowed only $260-million to re- 
tire or refund securities. But last year 
there was a definite softening of money 
rates, and borrowing for these purposes 
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shot up to some $1.9-billion. This, the 
Securities & Exchange Commission re- 
ports, is the largest volume of refunding 
issues since 1946. 

The sharp upward swing in demand 
for refunding money was accompanied 
by a slight dip in demand for money 
for plant and equipment and working 
capital. According to SEC estimates, 
corporations last year turned to ex- 
ternal sources to meet about one- 
quarter ($5.3-billion) of their total ex- 
penditures for new plant and equip- 
ment. The bulk of money for these 





Concerned with 


=) COST CONTROL 












FOR EXAMPLE: This nurseryman 
wrops shrubs with a single, spe- 
cially treated Thilco paper to pro- 
tect plants in transit — and saves 
44 cents per unit over previous 
dual wrops. 





This is only one of the many cost control 
savings developed by Thilco’s “Imagineered” 
Packaging and Wrapping Service. Here are 
some others: 


®@ A disposable steel reinforced “paper door" 
is replacing wood boards on the inside of 
railroad grain cars. Saving: 75% — plus 
lower storage cost. 

®@ An exclusive stain-proof Thilco wrapper ree 
places kraft and burlap on baled woolen 
goods. Saving: 5¢ per bundle plus re- 
duced damage claims. 


Investigate THILCO “imagineered” 
PACKAGING SERVICES — Now! 


Thilco’s wide range of protective papers can 
solve most any specific problem. It includes 
papers for waterproof protection, moisture- 
vapor prevention, control of oil and grease, 
specialty grades and papers for general wrap- 
ping. All can be print decorated for identity 
and most are available in 10 ft. widths. 


Get this"Fact File’ a; 


It telis of sovings made by Thiten's Cost Contre! 
companies such as yours. "CASE NISTORIES = 
Write on your company me 
letterhead today — and 
put some of these cost con- 
trol ideas to work for you. 
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Here is a new photocopy system so 
simple, adaptable and compact it can be 
used as standard office equipment. 

Designed by Peerless to operate with 
famous’ “‘Bright-Light’’ papers, it gives 
perfect black-and-white copies of any 
original in any bright office light; even 
when fluorescents are used. 

Anyone can operate this new photocopy 
system. Controls are simple, settings are 
not critical. A new rheostat gives step- 
less control of light density. An oversized 
fluorescent tube spreads the light evenly, 
eliminates darkened areas at the edges 
of even the widest copies. And anyone 
can maintain the new Dri-Stat All normal 
maintenance can be done without tools. 


Get additional information on this suc- 
cessful and practical photocopy system 
that will operate in four or five times as 
much light as other photo transfer proc- 
esses. It will reduce your clerical costs 
and increase your office efficiency. Write 
to Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shore- 
ham, Long Island, New York, or call your 
nearest Peerless distributor. 


PEERLESS 
DRI/-STAT 
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purposes came out of their own pockets 
in the form of retained earnings and 
depreciation reserves. 

¢ Exception—Moving against this pat- 
tern though were the public utility 
companies. They financed about 60% 
of their capital needs through the sale 
of securities. This proportion—the high- 
est for any industry group—stood out 
in sharp contrast with the 10% of ex- 
ternal financing by manufacturing com- 
panies. And the manufacturers account 
for almost one-half of all plant and 
equipment expenditures in the country. 

Utilities were more active in the 
securities markets than any single group 
of borrowers last year, coming away 
with some $3.7-billion. That amounted 
to 39% of the total borrowed. One- 
third of all common stock flotations 
were made by these companies. 

Second heaviest borrowers were man- 
ufacturing companies, which floated 
$2.3-billion of securities last vear. While 
slightly above 1953's total, this is way 
off 1952’s $4-billion. 

Third place went to the financial 
and real estate companies. They ac- 
counted for over $1-billion of the total 
last year, excluding sales of open-end 
investment trusts, which totaled $460- 
million. The total was down $500-mil- 
lion from 1953, reflecting declining 
demand for money from sales finance 
and commercial credit companies. 
¢ Standout—Though not among the 
biggest borrowers last year, the mining 
industry nevertheless was a standout. 
SEC’s study showed that mining in- 
creased its sales of securities from $235- 
million in 1953 to $536-million last 
year. How heavily uranium flotations 
figured in the increase, SEC didn’t say. 

Public offerings in 1954 hit a record 
$5.8-billion compared with 1953's $5.6- 
billion total. Private sales also showed 
a gain last vear—$3.7-billion for 1954 
as against $3.3-billion for 1953—but 
1952’s record mark of $4-billion was 
left intact. 

Biggest users of private sales last year 
were manufacturing, mining, and non- 
rail transportation companies, while the 
utilities, railroads, and communications 
companies had to stick mainly to public 
sales as required by regulatory bodies. 
¢ Still Popular—Raising capital through 
sale of debt securities retained its popu- 
larity over equity financing in 1954. 
It accounted for about 80% of the 
total, or $7.5-billion. Common stock 
flotations totaled only $1.2-billion last 
vear, but preferred stock forged ahead 
from $489-million in 1953 to $814- 
million last year. The big jump in pre- 
ferred offerings is attributed to the 
heavy refundings last year. 

In addition to the 33% of all com- 
mon stock flotations racked up by the 
gas and electric utilities, bank issues 
took 19% and mining stocks 15% of 
the total equity issues last year. 


FINANCE BRIEFS 
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Stock-minded pension funds do jo 
include the biggest fund of all—that of 
The Bell System. At the turn of the 
year, Mother Bell’s portfolio contained 
almost $2-billion of resources, but nary 
a stock. Bankers Trust Co. of Ney 
York, manager of the fund, is required 
to invest entirely in bonds, debentures 
and notes of the type that life insup 
ance companies are permitted to buy 
under New York State laws 
oy 
Merger ahead? St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry. holdings of Central of Georgia 
shares keep growing. The Frisco now 
owns directly 57,408 shares of Georgia’s 
preferred (more than one-third of issued 
shares) and 9,700 of its 337,000 out- 
standing shares of common. Despite 
recent denials by the Frisco, Wall Street 
expects to see merger steps taken before 


long. 

* 
Toll road issues amounting to $702. 
million now overhang the municipal 


new issues market. ‘‘Propitious” mar- 
keting conditions will start them flood- 
ing in for offering. 

7 
Paler red ink: Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
reportedly will wind up the first quarter 
still in the red, but its labor and pro- 
duction troubles appear to be just about 
over. Wall Street expects, therefore, 
that the company will break into the 
profit column in the second quarter. 

= 
No encore: At next month’s annual 
meeting of the New Haven RR, few 
Streeters expect Frederic C. Dumaine, 
Jr., seriously to oppose the Patrick Me- 
Ginnis group that wrested control away 
from him last spring. Lately, the Du- 
maine interests have been liquidating 
their New Haven holdings, once big. 
As a result, they are believed now to 
control only enough shares to elect, 
at best, three of the road’s 21 directors. 

. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. expects “a far 
better vear in 1955 than in 1954,” ac- 
cording to Pres. Avery C. Adams. He 
predicts recordbreaking sales, capacity 
operations through the summer, and 
“marked” improvement in net income. 
That was good news for stockholders: 
The company’s sales slid 11% last year 
and, excluding a tax credit, earnings 
from $4.7-million to $1.6 


ror 


dived 65% 
million. 
— 

Stock options for employees of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. were exercised to 
the tune of 112,648 common shares m 
the first two months of the year. Under 
the plan, employees paid $41.40 for 
shares currently selling on the market 
at around $64. 
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Whatever the job... 






PERMACEL 97 ACETATE FIBRE TAPE 


PERMACEL 64 CLOTH TAPE 


PERMACEL APES 


write Permacel Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 





In our complete line, there's a self-sticking tope for every job. . . 


Gofrenaffohmron company 

















If there is one man who typifies the 
pro-business policies of the Eisenhower 
Administration, it is Treasury Secy. 
George M. Humphrey, the former in- 
dustrialist from Cleveland, Ohio. And 
if there is one man who makes Hum- 
phrey’s temper flare, it is Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois (cover, above, and 
right), senior economist for the opposi- 
tion, and former professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

They are engaged in the hottest 
political feud in Washington, with 
Douglas demanding a personal apology, 
and Humphrey counterattacking. The 
immediate issue is whether Douglas 
last year predicted a serious depression. 
But the split goes deeper. 
¢ Symbols—Between them, Humphrey 
for the Republicans, and Douglas for 
the Democrats, wrap up the basic differ- 
ences in the attitudes of their parties to- 
ward business and businessmen. 

The outcome of the quarrel between 
the viewpoints they symbolize will de- 
termine the general business climate for 
the next year and a half—until the elec- 
tion of November, 1956, clears the air. 

Issues at stake are: tax cuts and who 
should benefit from reductions next, 
federal spending, the financing of pub- 
lic construction, and liberalization of 
Social Security. Eventually, antitrust 
policy and even the fate of “fair trade” 
legislation will be involved. 
¢ Issue-Monger—To Humphrey and his 
fellow Republicans, Douglas is the em- 
bodiment of gloom and doom, the 
politician who hurt them most when 
they lost control of Congress last vear, 
and the opponent most likely to give 
Democrats an effective set of issues for 
1956. 

Last November, he was their No. | 
target. But Illinois voters sent him 
back to the Senate with the biggest 
majority of any Democrat. 

A rightwing Republican sums it up: 
“IT used to think of Douglas as a one- 
man band—tricky, fast-moving, enter- 
taining to watch, but not worth listen- 
ing to. Now I've got to listen.” 
¢ Maverick—Douglas may well be the 
loneliest member of what senators like 
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Idea Man f 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas, professor turned poli- 
tician, is a political maverick, excluded from 


inner party councils, possibly the loneliest 


senator. 
arguments in terms 


But his flair is putting economic 


for the “little guy.” 


That’s why, with the Democrats hunting 
1956 issues, he’s the... 


to call the world’s most exclusive club. 
He has personal influence with only a 
small group of liberals—not more than 
10. He is not invited to inner party 
councils. He is still at odds with former 
Pres. Harry Truman and with Adlai 
Stevenson. He is mercurial, unpredict- 
able, given to explosions of temper, 
irritating to fellow senators. He has no 
important committee chairmanships 
that would give him a chance to control 
or initiate legislation—the usual mark 
of power in the Senate. 

He is the last of the political 

mavericks in the tradition of his heroes, 
George Norris and the senior Bob La 
Follette. He operates largely outside 
the traditional machinery of the Senate, 
and outside the machinery of his own 
party. 
e Brains Plus Ham—What he accom- 
plishes is by sheer weight of intellect, 
mixed with an_ effective streak of 
political ham. 

This is a combination that delights 
Washington news correspondents, who 
named him “best senator” in a 195] 
poll. Political scientists ranked him 
equally high in a poll of their own. 

In ordinary times, a maverick like 
Douglas would be handcuffed and in- 
effectual. He achieves his unique role 
today for a simple reason. The Demo- 
crats are desperately in need of eco- 
nomic issues that will stir the voters, 
and offset the great popularity of 
Eisenhower. On the record, Douglas 
is the man best equipped to produce 
them. 

His assets are an inborn flair for the 
spectacular, a talent for expressing eco- 
nomic arguments in politically appeal- 
ing terms, and a solid reputation as a 
scholar. In Washington, a successful 
operator needs more than economics, 
of course; there Douglas is about one- 
tenth economist and nine-tenths poli- 
tician. 

Ask him what makes him tick and 
he does not cite economic doctrine. 
He says, “I’m for the little blankety- 
blank at the bottom.” 

Businessmen can take that as a gen- 
eral guide to what Douglas will come 


or the Democrats 


up with between now and the 1956 
election. 


I. Reformer Seeking a Party 


] 


On telephone poles all over Illinois 
last autumn, Democratic _ placards 
hailed Douglas as America’s No. |] 
Senator. 

Joseph Meek, his opponent, called 
him something else: Illinois’ Senior 
Socialist. That's the charge Douglas 
faces each time he runs for office—and 
he has done that three times now. It 
has been the chief Republican strat- 
egy. Here’s what’s really back of it. 
¢ Anti-Democrat—Douglas began in 
politics by calling for the formation of 
a new party, to be composed of workers, 
farmers, and consumers. To clear the 
way, he argued that the Democratic 
Partv should disappear. Its death, he 
said in 1930, “would be one of the 
best things that could happen,” be- 
cause “it has no logical place in Ameti- 
can life.” But Douglas saw a useful 
function for Republicans. He said: 
“We need one conservative party 
but we do not need, and should not 
long endure, having two.’ 

Chiefly as a way of getting rid of the 

Democrats, he was for Socialist Norman 
Thomas in 1932. He made his choice 
plain in magazine articles, and as chair- 
man of the Thomas Committee of 
100,000. 
e New Deal—And More—In the 1920s, 
Douglas had begun advocating a long 
list of reform ideas held by Socialists. 
He was a leading advocate of social in- 
surance—old age, unemployment, and 
health—when these were still the ex- 
clusive property of leftwingers. In this 
sense, he was an Old New Dealer be- 
fore there was a New Deal 

But he went further. He favored 
government ownership of many indus- 
tries—steel, aluminum, railroads, elec- 
tric power, electrical machinery, heavy 
chemicals, oil, and lumber. He even 
proposed nationalization of mortuaries 
in the interest of cheaper funerals. In 
principle, he favored government owner- 
ship wherever an industry got so big 
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Ever try eating a 
pound of parsley? 


Nature has put more vitamin A in pars 
ley than in any other domesticated 
etable; but even so, the 135,000 units in 
a pound of it would cost four times as 
much as the same amount in capsule 
form at the drugstore. And the chances 
are excellent that the drug manufacturer 
would have bought the vitamin A from 
us. 

Firms thinking of using this vitamin 
in pharmaceutical preparations or proc- 
essed foods can always count on a proper 
introduction to the subject from Disté/- 
lation Products Industries, Rochestet 
. > 


ee is ; ? Distillation Products Industries 
I’m just saying that if consumption fails, investment will stop.” is a division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Lighting costs — including 
original fixture, lamp and 
installation costs and annual 
power and maintenance costs — 
add up to a very sizeable 
expenditure. That's why today’s 
most cost-conscious businessmen 
examine lighting fixture purchases 
with a super-critical eye. And 
that's why the choice so often is 
Smithcraft Fluorescent Lighting — 
Commercial Industrial and 
Recessed Units — engineered for 
economy of installation and 
maintenance. 

4 There's another angle with 
4 Smithcraft Lighting Units — 
efficiency, morale and the 
prestige of an organiza- 
tion go up and errors, 
waste and fatigue go 
down with modern, 
functional, comfortable 
lighting. And that's 
the reason you owe 
‘ it to yourself to 
examine Smithcraft 

i Lighting Units 
before making 
any lighting 
purchase. 





Write today for 
the complete 
Smithcraft Lighting 
Catalog 


Smithenaft- 





LIGHTING DIVISION 


BUY LIGHTING — NOT FIXTURES 
invest in america's finest fluorescent lighting 
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“. . . Douglas was scarcely settled in his Senate office 
for the first time when he broke with Truman on economic 


policy .. .” 


that, in his opinion, it could exercise 
control over prices. 

Nor did he shed these ideas lightly. 
He repeated them in a book, Control- 
ling Depressions, as late as 1935. That 
was at a time when most reformers had 
rallied to Roosevelt. Douglas, in fact, 
opposed such early New Deal pro- 
grams as NRA and agricultural price 
supports. 
¢ Conversion—But later in that same 
year of 1935 came the first of two great 
political conversions in his career. He 
didn’t know it then, but he was about 
ready to tear up his classroom concept 
of the perfect society and join the ranks 
of politicians who—in his words—“get 
things done.” 


ll. Party Seeking a Reformer 


That first political conversion took 
place in Rome, in 1935. 

With Mrs. Douglas, he stood in the 
street and heard Mussolini, from the 
balcony above, announce the war on 
Ethiopia. 

“Something happened to both of us” 
Mrs. Douglas recalls. “Paul came back, 
determined to oppose Fascism. He 
thought the way to start was at home, 
right in the Fifth Ward of Chicago 
where we lived.” 

His first step was to turn away from 
his idea of a new party. As a boy in 
Maine he had thought of himself as a 
Democrat; so he joined that party as 
the one nearest to his own thinking. 
¢ Into the Ring—But he might still be 
on the University of Chicago faculty— 
another liberal professor “interested in 
politics” —except for Ed Kelly. 

In 1938, Kelly—mayor, and boss of 
the Chicago Democratic machine—was 
in deep trouble. He needed a new and 
attractive candidate, free of machine 
taint, who would appeal to the liberals 
at the University of Chicago and to 
the Negroes who lived in the same 
ward. 

He backed Douglas for alderman— 
and saw that Douglas won. Douglas 
served three vears—usually acting as a 
minority of one reformer against 59 
ward politicians. 

“They were the smartest bunch of 
so-and-sos I’ve ever known,” Douglas 
recalls. 

Their feelings toward him often 
broke out in ridicule and abuse. But 
they knocked out of Douglas the dis- 
taste for precinct politics that plagues 
so many reformers. 
¢ Impressed—He was still trying to con- 
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vince the professionals that he was q 
real Democrat in 1942, when he made 
a losing try for the Democratic nomina. 
tion for the U.S. Senate. The boss of 
one Illinois town refused even to see 
him, until local Democrats insisted, 

“Tell him to come—but at midnight 
so nobody will see him,” Douglas 
friends finally were told. 

Despite a series of double whiskeys 
(Douglas is normally a light drinker) 
and a growing spirit of camaraderie, 
he got nothing but the promise of a 
token vote. 

“Tl let you have 2,400,” the boss 

agreed. Douglas got 2,416. Ever since, 
he has had a deep respect for what a 
political boss can accomplish. 
e About Face—From that time on, he 
has always kept his relations good with 
the party professionals back home. They 
supported him enthusiastically for the 
Senate in his first victory in 1948, and 
again last year. In the current mayor- 
alty campaign in Chicago, he is for the 
machine candidate, Richard Daley, 
against a Republican who, in many 
ways, resembles the reformer Douglas 
was 20 years ago. In Illinois, at leatt, 
Douglas had made the conversion com- 
plete; he is a Democratic regular of 
regulars. 


lll. Quaker, Pacifist, Marine 


Such drastic changes of belief charac- 
terize Douglas’ life. You can under- 
stand that first political conversion 
better if you take a look at some in 
other fields. 

While a young teacher of economics, 
Douglas was converted to the Quaker 
view of life. He makes the Quaker 
inner voice his guiding personal pmin- 
ciple still. It is the taproot of his 
political independence. 

“When the chips are down in the 
Senate, a man should vote his profound 
individual convictions . regardless 
of who is with him or against him,” he 
says. 

“Beneath the surface of a senators 
life,” he adds, “is a deep loneliness.’ 
That is the Quaker dependence-on-self 
speaking. 
¢ From Pacifist to Fighter—Douglas 
was a pacifist during most of World 
War I. Of prime fighting age—he was 
23 in 1917—he argued for the right 
of the individual to resist the draft. In 
his case it was a matter of principle 
only; weak eyes kept him from being 
drafted in any case. Later in the wat, 
when his attitude shifted somewhat and 
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he tried to enlist, he was rejected for 
the same reason. 

By World War II he had turned 
completely away from pacifism. Though 
he was 50, he pulled wires through his 
friend, Secy. of the Navy Frank Knox, 
and joined the Marines as a private, 
despite bad eyes, below-standard teeth, 
and the paunch of a professor of eco- 
nomics. 

He got to the South Pacific, volun- 
teered for front-line duty, won a deco- 
ration for bravery, and was twice 
wounded in action. The second wound 
shattered his left arm; the arm is still 
all but useless. This wound was almost 
fatal, because of loss of blood. 

Douglas has been accused of joining 
the Marines for political purposes. But 
as one of his bitterest political op- 
ponents points out: “Nobody wins elec- 
tions from a grave in Arlington Ceme- 
tery.” Douglas was clearly more than 
a politician in uniform; he was a front- 
line, fighting Marine—about as far from 
the pacifist of the early World War I 
days as a man can travel. 
¢ Quaker and Marine—Even when he 
killed a Japanese sniper in the Okinawa 
fighting, however, the Quaker con- 
science stirred. It occurred to him that 
the man he had just shot might well 
have been professor of economics at 
the University of Tokyo. 

He liked the Marines. “I got along 
with them better than with any group 
of men I’ve ever known.” 

Ask him why, and he explains: “They 
like a nut.” 


IV. Working Politician 


Put the lonely Quaker conscience 
and the gregarious Marine together, 
and you get some light on another 
paradox. The practical Chicago poli- 
tician—the regular of regulars at home— 
is, on the national scene, still the un- 
reconstructed maverick. 

One thing about Douglas is certain: 

Whatever ideas he pitches out to the 
Democrats for 1956 will be wholly his 
own. 
* Independent—He was scarcely settled 
in his Senate office for the first time 
when he broke with Truman on eco- 
nomic policy, military spending, and 
pork-barrel projects. 

He angered liberals by condoning 
race segregation in the Armed Forces 
as a temporary expedient. 

He threw himself into the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. investigation 
as an ally of Democratic Sen. J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, and helped expose the 
mink coat scandals. 

He attacked Truman’s health insur- 
ance plan: “The common cold should 
not be socialized.” 

He discovered a small budget item 
for migratory bird stations and asked 
-with one eye on the press gallery— 





Those tinkling ice cubes most of us take 
for granted have kept many an Acme 
engineer awake at nights. . . over 

their drafting boards, of course. 


Actually, making the simple ice cube is 
not so simple in today’s competitive 
economy. Many hundreds of hours have 
been spent by Acme designing and 
building engineered products for this 
field in order to give manufacturers 
definite production or product advantages. 


Some of the results are indicated 
at the right. 


Refrigeration is but one field 

where Acme has won the confidence 
and respect of American industry and 
our armed services. Aircraft over-run 
barriers . . . tools, dies, jigs, and fixtures 
. . . in fact, anything specially engi- 
neered of a mechanical, hydraulic, or 
electrical nature is of interest to our 
staff of specialists. 

Send your problem or blueprints . . . 
get Acme’s preliminary recommendations 
or quotations. 
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THE RECORD 
Regular payments in 43 
of the last 45 years 


uninterrupted payn 





the 22 years since 1933 


How 
MARQUETTE 
looks at 


common dividends 


We in the cement industry know that the varying 
cycles of construction volume have direct bear- 
ing on a company’s earning power. At Marquette 
we try to shape our dividend policy to override 
any temporary earnings variation and maintain 
payments at equitable but realistic levels year 
after year. 

We also know that as a cement company 
broadens its markets it brings about greater 
earnings stability. A slack market in one area 
can be offset by a busy market in another. 

At Marquette we have gradually expanded 
our marketing area to cover 18 states of the mid- 
west, south and southeast. The results have been 
new sales and earnings records in each of the 
last eight years—and a consistent dividend rec- 


ord for many more years than that. 





VMARQUETTE Cement 


Operating eight cement producing piants in Illinois, lowa, 
Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia. 


Annual capacity 
13,600,000 barrels 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO... 20 N. WACKER . CHICAGO GO, 060. 























” .. he rose with a cry of 
rage or pain, rushed from 
the floor .. .” 
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where the money was for migraton 
children. He repeats this by-play ever 
year. 
¢ Target—Another favorite target is 
few millions for entertaining in U.S. 
embassies—money for whiskey, Douglas 
insists in another annual speech. Other 
senators complain about these stunts, 
One Southerner puts it: 

“You go back home and someone 
says, ‘I see you voted for whiskey.’ That 
hurts in a dry state like mine. And Paul 
isn’t really trying to change anything. 
He knows an embassy has to have 
people to dinner and pour drinks if a 
guest wants one. He’s showing off- 
but it makes the rest of us look bad.” 
¢ Isolation—His strained relations with 
Adlai Stevenson have their roots in a 
combination of little things buried 
deep in Illinois politics, plus a basic 
difference in personalities. ‘This rift just 
about completes Douglas’ isolation from 
the main sources of party power. 

His isolation results, too, from a per- 
sonal characteristic. At one time it ap- 
peared he might himself become the 
party’s candidate for President in 1952. 
But as a national figure, he suffers 
from a curious weakness. A streak of 
emotionalism breaks out at moments 
of unusual tension. 

¢ Outburst—It first got national atten- 
tion in 1951. On the Senate floor, he 
was arguing for a reduction in mil- 
tary spending for items he did not 
believe were necessary. Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney remarked that Russian 
news agencies would hail Douglas’ 
views with delight. Douglas first 
dropped his head onto his arms, mo- 
tionless at his Senate desk. Then he 
rose with a cry variously described by 
reporters as a “hysterical scream,” “a 
bellow of rage,” “‘a whoop of derision,” 

“a scream of pain,” “a cry of exaspera 
tion.” He rushed from the floor, to 
rest on a couch in the cloakroom. 

¢ Worked Up—In 1952, while cam- 
vaigning for his choice for the party's 
Presidential nomination, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver, Douglas worked himself almost 
to the point of exhaustion. 

Then, at the convention, with 15-mil- 
lion watching on TV, he suddenly lost 
the delicate sense of crowd psychology 
that normally makes him a_ success 
ful platform performer. 

His hoarse call for “Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Chairman,” repeated over and over 
in a vain attempt to move for adjoum- 
ment, could have come only from 4 
man oblivious to effect. 
¢ Going Easy—Douglas is now taking 
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things easier than at any time since 
coming to the Senate. An infection that 
settled in his legs slowed him up in 
January; for a time he carried a cane. 

He snatches 10-minute periods of 
rest when he can. He is speaking less 
on the Senate floor. In his office, he 
will strip off his suit jacket, stretch out 
on a leather couch, and wriggle off his 
shoes as he talks to friends. 

He used to come to his office at 8:30 

am. Now Mrs. Douglas drives him to 
the Senate office building in their blue 
Chevrolet barely in time for committee 
hearings, about 10:30 a.m. He returns 
home around 7 p.m. 
¢ At Home—The Douglases accept few 
invitations, and entertain little. Eve- 
nings, he reads, and listens to music 
on a simple custom-made high-fidelity 
system, mostly Bach and Beethoven. 
’ Their small brick house is on a street 
that could be lifted from any medium- 
sized Illinois town—the right side of 
the tracks, but not fashionable. Their 
daughter Jean comes down frequently 
from Swarthmore, near Philadelphia, 
and Douglas’ four children by a former 
marriage—which ended in divorce—are 
also frequent visitors. 

Douglas and his present wife—Emily 
Taft, daughter of the sculptor, Lorado 
Taft—were married in 1931. She has 
been active in public life herself, serving 
one term in Congress. 
¢ Wiser—Douglas—as politician—is tak- 
ing a little more time these days to 
contemplate two pictures on his office 
wall. One is a portrait of Erasmus; the 
other of Sir Thomas More. 

“Both were college professors,” Doug- 
las explains. “Erasmus remained a pro- 
fessor and died full of learning. More 
went into politics and had his head cut 
off by Henry VIII. I still can’t decide 
which was the wiser man.” 


V. Working Economist 


The second major political conver- 
sion of Douglas’ life has a background 
in economics. It gives a sense of di- 
rection to all his present ideas of what 
Democrats should do about business. 

In a few words, the second conver- 
sion comes down to this: Where he 
once feared private economic powcr, 
and trusted political power, he now 
keeps a distrustful eve on both. 

He does not like the trend to big- 
ger and bigger corporations. But he 
greatly fears its counterpart in poli- 
tics—bigger and bigger government. 

“T've come back full-circle to my 
heroes,” Douglas says, waving toward 
pictures of Norris and La Follette on 
his office wall. “I stand for diffusion of 
power. That holds for business and 
government both.” 

He explains his change of mind: 
“Look at what happened in Russia.” 

* Expert—Back of this fundamental 
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4 ways to save money 
--- With Fluid Drive! 


Whatever type powered equipment 
you are using . . . if the motors or 
engines are in the % to 50 hp range, 
and the driven loads are heavy to start 
or present frequent running-load vari- 
ations . . . you cam convert to a 
“cushioned” fluid drive . . . reducing 
maintenance and downtime—and at 
less initial costs—by installing Twin 
Disc HyDRO-SHEAVE® Drives. 





PREVENTS MOTOR BURN-OUTS 
by providing fluid “slip” during heavy starts 
and load variations—eliminating current over- 
loads and protecting motor from overheating 
and burning. 










DELIVERS FULL TORQUE, 
invariably equal to input torque, through fluid 
“slip which permits motor or engine to make 
necessary speed adjustment to develop required 
torque. 


PERMITS MOTOR SELECTION 
on basis of running requirements, rather than 
starting requirements. On many installations, 
larger, high-torque motors can be replaced with 
smaller, normal-torque motors. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
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CUSHIONS LOAD-SHOCKS 


by replacing mechanical drive with silken- 
smooth fluid-connection— absorbing vibrations, 
sudden jams, and variations in the load demand. 


Slipped on the output shafts of 
motors and engines, HyDRO-SHEAVES 
are reducing costs on thousands of 
installations throughout industry. For 
information on the complete Fluid 
Coupling line for % to 850 hp, see 
your Authorized Twin Disc Hydrau- 
lic Dealer—or write Twin Disc, 
Dept. DS, Racine, Wisc. 
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Look underneath — you can 
see why Magcoa truck Dockboards 
perform better . . . last longer! 


Here’s another Magcoa feature that 
insures better performance, longer Dock- 
board life on your truck dock: the 74%- 
inch safety angle. 

It fits snug in the narrow gap whieh 
results when you back into the dock and 
set your brakes; no need to move truck 
or trailer a second time. This rugged 
safety angle is precision welded on all 
four sides; it holds up, won’t crush or 
break. Spindly channel legs and other 
fragile locking devices can’t take this 
kind of rough treatment. 

Write today for new bulletin, ‘‘Look 
Into And Under Magcoa Dockboards.” 


SOCOHOHSSOSEHOOEOOEOOOSOEOOEOOOOOOOOEEOE 
For your free copy of the new bulletin, ‘look « 
Into And Under Magcoa Dockboards,"’ clip this 
@ coupon to your business letterhead, print your 
name clearly... and mail tom 


MAGNESIUM COMPANY 
ATERIALS HANDLING DIV. 
3 OF AMERICA Beer Giicaco 1s, IND. | 














ARE YOU FEEDING 
YOUR PIG? 


Only completely modern materials 
handling equipment can feed your new 
automatic production machinery all it 
can eat. See the latest in materials 
handling equipment designed to keep 
pace with automation, exhibited by 
hundreds of the industry’s pacesetting 
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International Amphitheatre, Chicago 
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“ . . a Clear and simple 


theory he hasn‘t changed 
for 20 years .. .” 
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shift to the right—Douglas describes it 
as the most important in his career— 
lies a first-class talent for economic 
analysis. Douglas won fame as an ex- 
pert on the theory of wages. Labor 
has been a specialty ever since. In his 
last year in private life—1947—he was 
head of the American Economic Assn. 
For 17 vears beginning in 1931, he 
served as chairman of the board of 
arbitration for the newspaper publish- 
ing industry, handing down 85 deci- 
sions. “The best arbitrator we ever 
had,” a veteran publisher recalls. 
¢ Scholar in the Senate—As senator he 
was assigned to the Labor & Public 
Welfare Committee, and the Banking 
& Currency Committee. He tried this 
vear for the kev Finance Committee, 
which considers tax legislation, but was 
kept off by the party elders. As a sop, 
they made him chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. 
This group has no power to frame 
legislation, but holds hearings on eco- 
nomic problems and at times exerts 
great influence. An example is the 
series of hearings in 1949 on money 
and credit policies, conducted by a 
subcommittee under Douglas, which 
paved the way for the Federal Reserve- 
Treasury accord of March, 1951. The 
accord ended the inflationary easy- 
money policies followed by the Tru- 
man Administration from the end of 
World War II. Experts described his 
hearings as the most scholarly ever 
conducted on U.S. monetary prob- 
lems. 


Vi. What Next? 


Douglas’ ideas of what Democrats 
should do now in opposition to Re- 
publican policies spring from his analy- 
sis of what happened in 1929. He car- 
ries a clear and simple theory in his 
head, repeats it often, and has not 
changed it for 20 years. Here are its 
main points: 

¢ From 1923 to 1929, productivity 
(output per hour) rose 25%. 

¢ But earnings of labor rose only 
8%. 

¢ These trends caused a 14% drop 
in labor costs. 

¢ A comparable fall in prices would 
have soon righted the situation, but 
prices fell only 6%. 
e The result was a boom in busi- 
ness profits; they rose 84% in a period 
when production rose only 37%. Much 
of these extraordinary profits fed stock 





market speculation. 


e The Depression was unusually 
painful because the power to consume 
had fallen so far behind the power ty 
produce. 

e Its basic cause was the failure of 
prices to come down, and this was due 
to what he considered quasi-monopolis. 
tic policies of big U.S. businesses. 
¢ Key—Douglas puts the emphasis op 
a failure of consumption, due primarily 
to the failure of prices to come down, 
This view is overshadowed in the minds 
of most economists by the theory of 
Lord Keynes, which explained the De. 
pression largely as a failure of invest. 
ment. 

“Investment is important, of course,” 
Douglas elaborates. “It gives jobs, and 
creates consumption powcr. I’m just 
saying that if consumption fails, invest. 
ment will stop. Who will invest where 
there is no market?” 
¢ Program—That’s the foundation for 
Douglas’ views on what should be done 
now. Douglas himself describes his po- 
sition as “the liberal center.” Here’s 
what it boils down to: 

Taxes: He wants a shift from per 
sonal income taxes in the low brackets 
to heavier taxes on business. You see 
this in his suggestion that the Demo- 
cratic-sponsored $20 tax cut on in- 
comes under $5,000 be offset by ending 
the special credit on income from divi- 
dends adopted by Congress last year. 
He originated the idea of trading a 
tax cut for a tax rise; it was adopted 
later by the party leadership. 

Spending: He will not back an all 
out rise in spending with business as 
good as it now is. In this he will have 
a restraining effect on such Democratic 
advisers as Leon Keyserling, who was 
chairman of Pres. Truman’s Council 
of Economic Advisers (BW—Mar.5’55, 
p28). 

Public works: Douglas thinks the 
Democrats should vote public works 
money for immediate relief in distressed 
areas, such as soft coal fields and the 
Pennsvlvania anthracite area. 

Financing roads and schools: He will 
fight the Eisenhower plan for financing 
these projects outside the budget. 

Inflation: He fears inflation and has 
great faith in general monetary con- 
trols maintained through an_ active 
Federal Reserve polic\ 

Money and credit: He believes the 
Fed has been timing its moves awk- 
wardlv, but can’t argue with the result 
—stable prices, outside the stock market, 
for four vears. He’s for a strong Con- 
gressional watch over Fed policies. 

Social Security: He favors higher 
unemployment benefits, better protec- 
tion for the aged, and protection for 
the disabled. 

Antitrust: He'll work hard for a 
tougher policy. 

Prices: He opposed the Fair Trade 
Law, and will work hard to kill it. 
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Send for these case histories: 








The Magic of 








at Bausch & Lomb Optical Co, = 


we 
© century of | 
Pho! progres. _—— 


; PROGRESSIVE REPORT WRITING for the Accounting Dept. at Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
9 REPORT WRITING for the Finance Department at Blaw-Knox Company 

3, PRODUCTION CONTROL SYSTEM at Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 

4 PRODUCTION ORDER WRITING at Wallace Barnes Company 


In addition to the hundreds of applications in 
general duplicating, xerography is becoming in- 
creasingly important in systems procedures. 
Westinghouse, Blaw-Knox, Bausch & Lomb and 
Wallace Barnes are using xerography and offset 
duplicating to cut duplicating costs in their spe- 
cific applications, and to speed paperwork. The 
versatility of xerography is shown in four com- 
pletely different procedures explained in detail in 
the case history folders available on request. 
These companies are only a few of the many 
hundreds in business, industry and government 
using the magic of xerography to speed the flow 
of paperwork and to cut duplicating costs. 
Anything written, typed, drawn or printed can 
be reproduced with photographic accuracy in 
about 3 minutes, by xerography, onto an offset 


THE 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to 


WRITE 


HALOID 


55-100X HALOID STREET ¢ ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. © Branch Offices in Principal U.S. Cities and Toronto 


paper master for runoff of multiple copies on an 
offset duplicator. Original copy may be enlarged, 
reduced or reproduced same size by xerography 
in XeroX® copying equipment. Copies can be 
made from one or both sides of original material 
by xerography. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent in- 
termediates can be made from any original sub- 
ject in the same speedy way. 

It is now possible, with xerography, to produce 
up to eight copies including an offset paper master 
or translucent master from one xerographic image. 


for any of the Systems Applications case his- 
tories. Other proof of performance folders are available 
also, showing how xerography speeds paperwork and 
cuts duplicating costs for business, industry, government. 
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Original is copied onto paper maste 
by xerography in less than 3 minutes 


















Paper master is placed on offset di 
plicator to produce multiple copies 
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5300 PEOPLE AND MOTIVATION RESEARCH... Business Week’s 
Special Report to Executives on Motivation Research brought in 5300 
reprint requests from subscribers in 48 states and 23 foreign countries. 
During 1954, Business Week readers paid $50,000 for more than a 
million reprints of 8 Special Reports and regular editorial features— 
evidence of Business Week’s lasting editorial effectiveness. 
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| BUSINESS WEEK EDITORS: EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES . . . Being interviewed at the opening of Business \ 

| Bureau by Buffalo Station WGR-TV is Foreign Editor Howard Whidden ... one of the many radio and TV appearances of B 
Other recent appearances include: Robert B. Colborn, Assistant Managing Editor, on CBS radio to discuss “Peacetim 

Labor Editor Merlyn Pitzele in an interview with the Secretary of Labor on ABC’s “Town Meeting of the Air”; Ala 

3ureau, discussing the guaranteed annual wage on NBC’s “American Forum of the Air.” 








TOP STARCH-RATED ADVERTISEMENT OF 1954...Starch repm 
show that this Goodyear 4-color spread ad ment in the Juh 
issue achieved the highest “Noted” (72%) 1 f any advertiseme 
appearing in Business Week during 1954. It es the strong 
management has in the products and servi vertised in Busing 
Week’s pages. 
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NOW THEY’RE SELLING 
OFFICES IN PACKAGES... 


Last May, the Myrtle Desk Company, 
High Point, North Carolina, featured 
a 4-color advertisement in Business 
Week, announcing “The complete of- 
arch repn fice—at a package price.” To secure 
the July { sales enthusiasm at the local level, 
Business Week, in cooperation with 
the Bennett Advertising Agency, pre- 
pared a kit of special merchandising 
material for Myrtle Desk dealers. Six 
months later, inquiries were still 
reaching the factory—directly trace- 
able to the May advertisement in Busi- 
ness Week. Enthusiastic dealers de- | 
_ manded—and got—a second promo- 
tion last October centered exclusively 
around Business Week. A third is now 
being readied for this Spring. 


| Ash aes a vanes ADVERTISING GOES 
THE ADVERTISING RECORD =| WHERE 
Total Advertising Pages 1954 ee ee 


In 1954, over 1,000 companies sparke 
their selling drive with 5,469 pages « 
advertising in Business Week —1,27 
pages more than in any other mag 
zine measured by Publishers Inform 
tion Bureau. The reason: Busine 
Week reaches a higher concentratic 
of management men—at lower cost 
than any other magazine in its fiel 
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YOU FURNISH THE PRINT, 


—-—~GOMPRESSOR ROTOR VANE OF SYNTHANE _ 


WE’LL 


FURNISH THE PART 
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See 


- LAMINATED PLASTICS IS STRONG, LIGHT WEIGHT, 


Talk about multiple requirements for a material—this 
compressor rotor vane is outstanding! It has to be light 
weight, strong, unaffected by oils, hard and dense, yet 
not so hard as to score the cylinder walls. And it must 
be machinable to close tolerances and have outstanding 
dimensional stability. 


Synthane Corporation, 1. River Road, Oaks, Penna. 
Please send me more information about Synthane laminated 
plastics and the Synthane fabrication service. 
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-— OIL RESISTANT, WON'T SCORE CYLINDERS 


One of the many grades of Synthane laminated plastics 
fills the bill perfectly. A grade of Synthane may exactly 
meet your need for a combination of properties—physical, 
electrical, mechanical or chemical. And you can depend 
upon the good service and quality of Synthane fabrication. 
You will receive finished parts from your print, without 
spoilage or delays. 

Right now is a good time to send in the coupon for 
further information and technical data on Synthane sheets, 
rods, tubes, molded parts, and fabrication service. 


[SYNTHANE, 








LAMINATED S PLASTICS 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION - OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The U.S. is meeting the Formosa crisis (page 25) with diplomatic 
as well as military preparations. 


Pres. Eisenhower said this week that once Franee completes ratifica- 
tion of German rearmament he would agree to a top level East-West meet- 
ing—if exploratory talks indicated that such a meeting would ease inter- 
national tension. 


Eisenhower didn’t lay down the condition, as he always has before, 
that the Russians must come through with “deeds”—like a real peace in 
+ A BUSINESS WEEK Korea—before we would even explore conference possibilities. All he 

i asked for was some demonstration that Moscow is ready to talk peace 
seriously. 
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SERVICE 
Eisenhower has good reason for taking this new position: 
¢ He wants to keep the peace initiative firmly in our hands. The Com- 
munists have been using every propaganda and diplomatic maneuver to 
paint the U.S. as (1) an aggressor bent on atomic war, and (2) a power that 
refuses to negotiate. 
eIf the U.S. gets involved in fighting in the Formosa Strait, we will 
want our allies to know we have done everything possible to avoid war. 
T ¢ Bonn, Paris, and London have been insisting that when the Western 
Europe Union is ratified, which should be within two weeks, they want to 
discuss European security with Moscow. 





time soon. In fact, there is very little chance it can come before the end 
of the year. 


At the moment the new regime in Moscow seems to have other ideas 
on how to deal with the West. Apparently the Kremlin still expects to force 
the U.S. into a Geneva-type backdown over Formosa. 


Even if Moscow becomes convinced that it can’t get away with this 
and then decides it wants a conference, there will still be problems. The 
Russians will insist that Red China be included on an equal footing with the 
other participants. And that won’t be easy for the U.S. to accept. 


ih . This doesn’t mean that Washington expects a top level conference any- 





Harold Stassen’s appointment to work on disarmament is more than 
| just politics and propaganda—although there is a lot of both behind it 
; (page 30). 

d Stassen’s first job will be to redefine the whole U.S. position on 
. disarmament—try to develop a policy that can be put in simple terms. Then 
t he will try to get agreement from our major allies. 


<= & 


It looks as if Sir Winston Churchill will soon retire as British Prime 
Minister. That would mean early elections, probably in May or June. 


Churchill’s cabinet has been pressing him to let Eden take over. The 
Conservatives feel that now is the time to beat the badly split Labor party. 
And they are convinced that Churchill’s retirement—bound to come before 
long anyway—would provide the right occasion for them to go to the country. 
(Elections don’t have to come until mid-1956.) 


The feeling was strengthened this week when the Labor party’s execu- 
tive committee refused to go along with Clement Attlee’s effort to expel 
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You can take a reading now on the effects of Britain’s tighter money 
policy. On balance, the outlook allows some optimism. 


Demand for bank loans, soaring in January and February, is dropping. 
Banks haven’t yet made loans harder to get, but they’ve made them more g 
expensive. If the trend continues, banks won’t have to sell governments 4 
to keep liquid. Then the stock market should firm up some. b a | 










The Bank of England’s campaign to support sterling is succeeding. a 
Transferable sterling is up enough to knock the profits out of the “shunting” - 
operations that were hurting London’s reserves. 


Central banks on the Continent have promised to hold transferable 
sterling, coordinate their sales with London. And it’s reported that the Bank 

) of England has had to spend only a few dollars to support the rate. 
Another sterling danger spot, the terms of trade, looks better. After a 
five-months’ rise to a Feb. 11 peak, Reuters index of commodity prices— 
weighted by their importance to British trade—has lost half the increase. 
That’s due largely to cheaper tea, cocoa, coffee, rubber, some metals. ¢ 





































Fundamentally, the problem is inflation—in Britain and in the overseas 
sterling countries. 

That’s why there is so much concern in London over massive wage 
increases, granted and pending. The effect on the British public’s spending 
could cancel out the government’s tight money efforts. 


But Chaneellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler hopes to hold the fort. 
He’s counting on high interest rates, high personal savings, and—most prob- 
ably—a tough budget with a big surplus. + 


Australia’s import cuts, effective next week, are deeper than expected. 
The nation is $100-million in the red on the past eight months’ trade. So 
import quotas were shaved by as much as 33% on some items. 


British manufacturers are hardest hit. (Dollar imports are already 
close-reined, though they’ll be helped some by last week’s $54.5-million 
World Bank loan for Australia.) But Britons point out that comparisons 
with 1952, when much more drastic curbs in Australian buying helped bring 
the British payments crisis to a head, are vastly exaggerated. > 


An increase in the U. S. tariff on British bicyeles, now being considere 
at the White House, could affect London’s trade position. 
It will be hard to convince British exporters to launch another attack 
on the dollar market if their success selling lightweight bikes here is 
| orn 
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Still, the decision may well go against the British. There is probably 
more evidence of injury to the domestic industry than in any recent tariff 
case. Failure to raise the duty would give powerful protectionists in 
Congress more ammunition to riddle the trade agreements act with restric- 

PAGE 140 tive amendments (page 146). 
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Only Bundyweld Steel Tubing 


ean take punishment like this! 


1. Brake lines of extra-strong, 
dependable Bundyweld help 
assure you that you'll stop in 
time—when stopping matters. 


2. Oil lines of leakproof 
Bundyweld help keep oil 
where it belongs. No costly re- 
pairs or ruined engine for you. 


3. Bundyweld helps gasoline 
lines stay smooth, leakproof 
despite battering from flying 
stones, punishing vibration. 


4. Tough, lightweight push 
rods of Bundyweld help engi- 
neers produce more powerful 
overhead-type engines. 


The hydraulic brake lines under your car take a 
terrific year-in and year-out beating. Jolting stops, 
jarring vibration, stop-and-go driving in traffic — 
all place a heavy strain on your brake lines. 
And think of the additional punishment on rough 
roads — when flying stones smash against them. 


Fortunately for you, the manufacturers of to- 
day’s high-speed cars recognize the hazards your 
automobile undergoes. That’s why they equipped 
your car with brake lines of rugged, dependable, 
double-walled Bundyweld STEEL Tubing. Only 
STEEL tubing is tough enough to take such pun- 
ishment and last the lifetime of your car. In fact, 
Bundyweld’s strength far exceeds any shock-load- 
ing pressures involved in emergency braking. No 
wonder Bundyweld is used in 95% of today’s 
cars in an average of 20 applications each. 


Made by the world’s larg- 
est producer of small- 
diameter tubing, Bundy- 
weld Steel Tubing is the 
only tubing double-walled 
from a single metal strip, 
copper - bonded through 
360° of wall contact. 


BUNDYWELD TUBING 


‘The lifelines of your car”’ 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY * DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 





































“Cordley— 
para uma 
refrigerante bebida 


= —- 
-=-—------ 


Business men the world over know 
how a Cordley water cooler helps 
guard employee morale, lifts effi- 
ciency, and cuts down on time wasted 
off-the-job. 


For a Cordley is no ordinary water 
cooler. It is the end result of more 
than sixty-five years of specialized 
effort devoted to the design, engi- 
neering, manufacture and sale of 
more than a million drinking water 
coolers. Every Cordley Electric 
Cooler is fully covered by a gener- 
ous, five-year guaranty. 


Ask your nearest Cordley distrib- 
utor (in the Classified Telephone 
Directories of all principal cities). 
Or write for Bulletin L-C4. Cordley & 
Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 
ee ~ 


Sordley 
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*Cordley—for a refreshing drink of cool water, 
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3 IN CHARGE: Nikita Khrushchev, who 
stakes his leadership on a third agricul- 





tural revolution. 


ein 


PROBLEM: Population grows faster than food supply. 


Making the Collectivelfa 








A plan for agricultural Communism south 
is Nikita Khrushchew’s answer to the So- gain 
viet farm crisis that threatens to slow the | 
down the pace of Soviet industrial Ukra 
growth—if not, indeed, to upset the prod 
whole economic system. It’s his answer, zakh: 
too, to the problem of staying on top hope 
in the bitter struggle for power that has to g 
raged ever since Stalin died the | 

Communist Party boss Khrushchev, If 
who shares power today in Moscow give 
with the Red Army leaders, aims to “J any 
turn the Russian peasant from a collec- lin’s 
tive farmer into an agricultural worker, *T 
and to transform the collectivized So- he 
viet village into a grain and meat fac- cult 
tory. This could lead to social unrest colle 
as dangerous as that which Stalin had to extre 
cope with when he collectivized Russia's trysi 
farmers in the early 1930s izati 
e Long Range—Khrushchev doesn’t ex- to ¢ 
pect to achieve his goals overnight, of enor 
course. His immediate target is to boost dust 
grain output by plowing up some 70- rapi 
million acres of virgin land, much of + B 
it arid, in Kazakhstan (map, above) and mor 
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farm Into a 


southern Siberia. Then he expects to 
gain enough leeway to turn some of 
the present grain areas, especially in the 
Ukraine, over to U.S.-type corn-hog 


ie production. By building the new Ka- 
I, zakhstan granary on a factory basis, he 
P hopes to obtain the leverage gradually 
S to give the rest of Soviet agriculture 
the full treatment. 
, If the plan succeeds, it might well 
| £2 him more political power than 
) any Soviet leader has had since Sta- 





lin’s death. 

*The Gamble—Khrushchev’s plan, if 
he carries it out, will involve an agri- 
cultural revolution as basic as Stalin’s 
collectivization program. Just as Stalin 
extracted from the collectivized coun- 
tryside enough capital for his industrial- 
wation program, so Khrushchev hopes 
to extract from a communized setup 
ough resources to keep the Soviet in- 
dustrial machine rolling ahead at a 
rapid pace. 


» But Khrushchev is gambling even 


more heavily than Stalin did. There are 
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2 SOLUTION: A factory-type granary in the “Virgin Land” 


Factory 


two reasons why this is so: (1) Success 
today-depends from the start on mar- 
ginal land where weather is the real 
arbiter; and (2) for economic and _ po- 
litical reasons, Khrushchev won’t be in 
as strong a position as Stalin was to 
override resistance on the farms—some- 
thing that’s sure to be very strong. 

In fact, the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
regime as a whole is gambling danger- 
ously. For the Khrushchev program is 
sure to aggravate Russia’s food shortage 
before it can bring any real increase in 
output. It’s not impossible that Mos- 
cow will have to fall back on food ra- 
tioning within a year or two. Khrush- 
chev already has introduced an area 
rationing scheme. It provides that the 
regional allocation of consumer goods 
and foodstuffs to administrative areas 
will now be made according to how well 
an agricultural area meets its agricul- 
tural production quotas. 
¢ Real Crisis—There is no doubt that 
the farm crisis in Russia is a very real 
one. This shows up in the way the 


of Kazakhstan. 


Soviet government recently has dipped 
into its strategic grain reserves, in large 
Soviet purchases of butter last year and 
sugar this year, in the top news billing 
that agriculture is now getting in the 
Moscow press, and in Khrushchev’s con- 
stant harping on the theme that farm 
output “does not cover the growing 
needs of the national economy.” 
Note these striking facts: 

e Despite 20 years of extensive 
mechanization, grain output has lagged 
badly behind the growth in population 
(chart page 142). 

e There are fewer head of live- 
stock, especially of cattle, in Russia to- 
day than there were before the Bolshe- 
vik revolution. 

¢ Over-all agricultural output in 
1953 had risen by no more than 10% 
above 1940, while industrial output 
was up 140%-—a clear indication of how 
lopsided an economy Stalin left behind. 
¢ Off the Farm—While Russia’s farm 
population has remained almost steady 
since the 1920s at about 120-million, 
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Fire couldn’t have knocked out 
our department store at a worse 
time. It was just before our big 
season... 

Even now, no one can say how 
the fire started. And there was no 
stopping it. The blaze was put out 
only after the roof had fallen into 
the cellar. 

The fire insurance money came 
through promptly. But materials 


The roof fell in 


---but our profits held up! 


(Based on Company File #C-47-315) 


were scarce. We had trouble getting 
labor, too. So twelve months 
dragged by before we finished 
rebuilding. 

Meanwhile, expenses kept piling 
up. We’d have been hard pressed 
without Business Interruption 
Insurance. This insurance paid us 
almost $200,000 for the year in 
which we had practically no other 
income! 


How much would a twelve-month shutdown like this 
cost you? Or even one of six months? Or three? 

Whatever it is—if you have adequate Business Interruption 
Insurance—you won't have to worry about lost income. 

When a peril insured against, be it fire, windstorm, 
explosion, riot or other disaster, shuts you down temporarily, 
Business Interruption Insurance covers your continuing 
expenses until you resume normal operation. And covers 


your anticipated profit as well! 
For full information, see your Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company Agent or your insurance broker—now. 


Year in and year out you’ll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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the urban population has risen by 59 
million. There has been an increase of 
17-million in the last five years alone 
with 9-million representing an inflyy 
from the countryside. These migrany 
from the farm are food producers turned 
food consumers. In fact, they are now 
demanding a better diet than before, 

Today food represents about 70% 

of the average urban worker's budget 
in the Soviet Union What’s more, 
other farm products—leather, cotton, 
wool, flax, tobacco—form the necessan 
raw materials for the most essential 
consumer goods. The failure to increase 
the supply of cotton and leather more 
rapidly in the past two years is probably 
the main reason why Soviet output of 
cotton cloth and footwear have shown, 
respectively, increases of only about 3% 
and 6% in 1953 and 1954. 
e Programs—This sad state of affairs 
was openly recognized by the Malenkoy 
regime within six months of Stalin’s 
death. From September, 1953, to 
Malenkov’s ouster early this year, the 
post-Stalin regime pushed two main 
programs for dealing with it. 

The first, which seems to have been 
Malenkov’s, called for rising output in 
existing farm areas, especially from the 
private plots of the collective farmers— 
which in 1953 produced 23% of all 
Soviet food except grain on 2% of the 
total cultivated land. It was a program 
that combined strong incentives with 
tighter state control over the peasantry. 

On the one hand, the government 
cut taxes on the private plots and on 
the livestock of the collectivized peas- 
ants, reduced quotas for compulsory 
deliveries to the state of meat, milk and 
eggs, boosted the prices the state would 
pay for potatoes and vegetables, and 
promised more farm equipment, seeds, 
and fertilizer. At the same time, the 
government launched a limited pro- 
gram to boost the production of con- 
sumer goods for the countryside (cheap 


textiles, kitchenware, and _ household 
furnishings), and to streamline the 
Soviet distribution system to meet 


peasant needs a little better 

e Land Venture—The other half of the 
new program was Khrushchev’s virgin 
land scheme. He launched this in 
March, 1954, with a crash program to 
open up 32-million acres of land on 
the steppes of Kazakhstan and southern 
Siberia. By the end of 1954, the goal 
had been raised to something like 70- 
million acres, or an addition of 15% 
to 20% to the U.SS.R.’s cultivated 
area. This new land is supposed to in- 
crease the marketed grain supply by 
about one-third. 

Khrushchev has now coupled this 
scheme with a plan for raising the out- 
put of livestock and animal products 
by introducing a U.S.-style corn-hog 
economy (page 86). As new lands are 
sowed to wheat, the older lands of the 
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Ukraine are to be turned over to corn. 
Com acreage, Which amounted to only 
j 3 3-million acres in 1953, is to rise to 
{million acres by 1960 and the supply 
of meat products, as well as milk and 
eogs, is supposed to double by the 
ame year. This is a clear-cut shift 
som the “stew economy” based on 
higher collective farm output of meat, 
potatoes, and vegetables that Malen- 
kovy seemed to favor. U.S. farm ex- 
rts do not believe that Khrushchev’s 
com-hog program has much chance 
simply because the land available for 
t is more like the Canadian prairie 
than our Cornbelt. 

*Tighter Party Controls—Meanwhile, 
Khrushchev has established tight party 
contro! over the collectives by giving 
new powers to the 9,000 machine and 
tractor stations (MTS) that serve the 
collective farms. This move has ap- 
rently been made to stymie the ex- 
ted peasant resistance. 

+ Old Ideas—This whole plan fits with 
ideas that Khrushchev had been ad- 
vocating for many years. Back in 
1950-51, he pushed through a vast pro- 
sam of amalgamating the collective 
farms. The number of collectives was 
reduced from about 225,000 to 94,000, 
ad the average acreage raised from 


94,000 collectives work about 90% 
of Russia’s total acreage and some 
4700 state farms have the remaining 
10% of the total cultivated acreage. 
At one point in this process, Khrush- 
chev tried hard to get Stalin to back a 
program for gradually turning all col- 
ketives into agro-towns—state farms 
employing labor on a wage basis. But 
the threat of peasant resistance forced 
Stalin to back away from this plan. 
And by 1952 Malenkov was pouring 
som on Khrushchev’s whole idea. 

* Opportunity—Today, Khrushchev has 
his chance in Kazakhstan. The Krem- 
lin has approved a total agriculture in- 
vestment for 1955 that is well above 
the average figure for the last few 
years, and most of the total is slated 
for the virgin land program. What's 
more, Khrushchev has full control in 
Kazakhstan, with no interference from 
the state bureaucracy in Moscow. 
farm machinery is being poured into 
the area. New railways are being 
shed to completion to facilitate the 
whole development (map, page 143). 

Kazakhstan is to be built up largely 
on the basis of oversized state farms. 
The average seems to be about 200,000 
aces. Because of the shortage of labor 
there (Kazakhstan has a population of 
only 6-million, though it covers 1.2- 
million sq. mi.), the new farms are ex- 
pected to get along with two or three 
workers per 200 acres. In contrast, the 
werage collective farm has 10 to 12 
workers for the same acreage. 

Tens of thousands of farm workers 


= 
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sme 1,300 to about 3,700. These- 
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Y DIAMOND 


INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION SYSTEM 


Everyone can see those tall chimneys that carry off 
gases or fumes from your plant. Many of these people 
will judge unfairly ... will blame you for everything 
from smog to tattle-tale grey wash. . . even though 
there is smoke for only a few minutes a day. 


The “UtiliVue” (wired television) will bring a sharp 
picture of the stacks to the control panel or any other 
convenient point. The operator SEES the smoke 
exactly as do people on the outside and takes 
corrective action at once. Chimney smoke is only one 
of many things that the “UtiliVue” can watch to your 
profit and advantage .. . in fact, anything that is 
too remote, too hot, or too dangerous to observe 
directly. Get in touch with your Graybar Distributor 

or use the coupon below for 
informative booklet. 
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You can save time and 
labor with a Dyken machine 
if you roll lengths of 
SCREENING © LAMINATED PAPER 
TEXTILES * ROOFING e¢ RUGS 
e WALLPAPER « CARPETING 
PLASTIC ¢ RUBBER ¢ LEATHER 
FELT © LINOLEUM e¢ CANVAS 
CORK ¢ PADDING « OILCLOTH 
BURLAP © INSULATION 
and other pliable materials! 


* 
ONLY A DYKEN Rolling Machine 
will roll (or roll and paper-wrap) 
lengths of flexible material .. . with- 
out requiring center cores, starting bars 
or mandrels. Automatic starting. 
Push-button control permits using 
unskilled operators. Compact rolls 
save storage and shipping space. 
Standard machine models available 
for all material widths and lengths. 
Fully patented. 
WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS —Describe your problem fully 
for recommendations by our engineers. 
No obligation. 





MFG. CO., Inc. 


732 Indiana Ave. 
West Bend, Wis 
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‘ 
NATIONWIDE ? 


Border to border sales measure national de- 


mand but they do not win the nationwide 
title for insurance contenders. They are 
simply the backswing. 

Performance . . . the follow-through 
. - . adds up the score. 

Top flight performance calls for pro- 
tection which stays on the fairway from 
coast to coast; for professional counsel 
that is never more than a pitch, putt 
and a lump sum away. 

ZURICH AMERICAN—with fully 
staffed Group Offices in principal cities, 
can promise nationwide coverage, 
nationwide performance. 

If your business is countrywide in scope, 
— Employe’s Group Insurance Plan 

longs with ZURICH AMERICAN. 


VAVIG(HIE 


mViitialt: li) 








135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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and 
from 
year 


agricultural specialists, brought 
other areas to Kazakhstan last 
are being housed in_ barracks, 
many of them pressed into service just 
like workers in slave labor camps. 
Krushchev’s agro-towns are coming into 
existence in a hurry. 

e The Stakes—Whether they will grad- 


Some Muscles for GATT 


Eisenhower wants the U.S. to join world group that 
will enforce tariff agreements—but faces major battles. 


The Administration this week un- 
veiled the second major item in Pres. 
Eisenhower's foreign trade liberaliza- 
tion program—a new world organization 
to administer and enforce the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs & Trade 
(GATT). GATT has been the frame- 
work within which all postwar tariff ne- 
gotiations have been held, and _ pro- 
vides ground rules for the conduct of 
free world commerce. 

Within the next few weeks, the 

White House will ask Congress to ap- 
prove U.S. participation in the new 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
And this probably will touch off the 
most decisive political battle in the 
Eisenhower campaign to refurbish U.S. 
commercial policy. 
e The Stakes—Both Administration 
leaders and protectionists concede that 
the fate of the freer trade policy 
depends on the fortunes of GATT on 
Capitol Hill. Much more than the 
question of tariff levels is at stake. The 
issue is whether free world govern- 
ments will continue to cooperate to re- 
duce trade barriers, or will revert grad- 
ually to the prewar pattern of economic 
nationalism, bilateral and preferential 
trading. 

GATT’s chances of getting Congres- 
sional approval in turn depends on 
what happens to the three-year exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, now before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. Passage of the trade 
act without crippling amendments 
would strengthen the Administration’s 
hand in the fight for GATT. 

The trade bill has encountered heavy 
going. There’s severe pressure in the 
committee to tie strings on the Presi- 
dent’s power to lower tariffs. Observ- 
ers on Capitol Hill are predicting that 
the bill will be badly mauled. They 
argue that the trade act is doomed by 
the unexpected protectionist strength 
that nearly killed the bill in the House 
of Representatives, plus partisan fric- 
tions between Democrats and_ the 
White House over taxes and the Yalta 
papers. 

But Administration leaders remain 
doggedly confident that they'll get a 
workable law. They are counting on 


ually replace the collective farms in th 
rest of Russia depends on whethe 
Khrushchev gets away with his gamby 
or not. So does his own fate —pethaps 
even that of the whole new setup » 
the Kremlin. And success or failup 
depends as much as anything on the 
weather—and the whims of nature, 


Eisenhower's throwing his full weight * 
behind the law—something he failed tp 
do last year. This, the argument 
goes, will swing a substantial number of 
GOP votes, since the President cap 
threaten to sink the party by refusing 
to run in 1956 if his program doesn't 
get support. And the Democrats aren't 
likely to scuttle reciprocal trade, which 
they originally sponsored. 
e Foes of GATT—Even if the trade 
bill goes through, GATT will face for 
midable opposition. Protectionists will 
fight it in hopes of indirectly weaken- 
ing the trade program. Constitutional 
purists and isolationists will join in, ar- 
guing against further U.S. entangle. 
ments in international organizations. 
The battle over GATT will tum 
primarily around the issue of whether 
the President has the constitutional 
right to take the U.S. into an inter 
national body that has some advisory 
say on U.S. policy. Administration 
lawyers insist he does. There’s no 
delegation of national sovereignty, since 
the U.S. can withdraw from GATT 
at any time. 


SU 


4 


The Administration will make two . 


positive arguments for GATT. It will 
contend that GATT is essential to pro- 
tect American exports. Unlike the trade 
agreements act, which is aimed at te- 
ducing our barriers to imports, GATT 
is designed to limit attempts by other 
nations to neutralize their tariff con- 
cessions to us through quotas, discrim- 
inatory taxes, preferential trading, and 
other gimmicks. 
¢ Favorable—The new GATT agree- 
ment signed this week in Geneva after 
three months of hard bargaining gives 
the U.S. a very good break. It per- 
mits Washington to restrict imports of 
agricultural products with quotas, and 
to subsidize their export. At the same 
time the machinery to limit the use of 
quotas by other countries for balance 
of payments reason—which has ham- 
pered U.S. exporters since the war- 
has been strengthened. 

One official put it this way: “If I 
were a protectionist I would vote 
against the trade agreements act which 
encourages imports and for GATT, 
which encourages exports.” 
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INTO AN ATOMIC PROVING GROUND! 


This was the problem the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission handed Holmes & Narver in 1948. The 
country's security demanded an atomic proving 
ground far from centers of civilization, yet com- 
plete with airport, plants, docks, water system, 
electric power plant, telephone system, bar- 
racks for workers and scores of specially 
designed scientific structures...all to be built 
with emergency program speed on barren 
Eniwetok in Mid-Pacific, 5000 miles from home. 

113 days later, H&N had completed its com- 
prehensive report covering use of terrain, 
construction and utility types, logistics, engi- 
neering criteria and cost estimates. 

Once work began, H&N managed the en- 
tire job. At the same time as H&N moved per- 
sonnel, heavy equipment, delicate instruments 
and construction supplies to the remote islands, 


Pioneers better other H&N experts started the gigantic task 


ways to build with 





time and 


imagination... 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


of transforming the atoll into a self-sufficient 
industrial activity of international importance. 
Among H&N’s major responsibilities was the 
engineering and construction of unique struc- 
tures for which no engineering precedents ex- 
isted. The job has been a continuing one and 
H&N's master planning has served as the basic 
blueprint for the Proving Ground to this date. 
Holmes & Narver's experience in planning, 
logistics, structural design-and project man- 
agement, accomplished under rigid time and 
cost schedules is available to you. Whether 
you plan to expand existing industrial facilities 
or want a complete 
new plant engineered, 
constructed and put 
into operation, it will 
pay you to call on 
Holmes & Narver. 


ENGINEERS 


CONSTRUCTORS 





828 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17, California « 1737 H Street N W, Washington, D. C. 














BETTER 
FOR BORDEN LAB 


New Research Building 
Features Window Walls of 
Coolite Wire Glass 


The importance of good illumination to 
industrial research is reflected in these 
bright walls of Coolite, Heat Absorbing 
and Glare Reducing Glass. Interiors are 
flooded with natural illumination, free 
of the harmful effects of “raw” sunlight 
that cause optic and physical discomfort. 


4800 sq. ft. of Coolite makes these new 
laboratories brighter, more comfortable 

. with plenty of conditioned light for 
the most exacting scientific work. 


Yet, the proven ability of Coolite to 
absorb unwanted solar heat helps keep 
interiors cooler. Occupants see better, 
feel better, work better and more ac- 
curately in areas glazed with Coolite. 


Coolite Wire Glass protects against 
shatter damage resulting from fires. 
This Approved Fire Retardant No. 32 
tends to bottle up and thus prevent the 
spread of flames. And the Coolite wire 
glass adds beauty to the exterior—the 
clean, blue hue harmonizes with the 
crisp, modern design. 


For maximum comfort and protection 
specify Mississippi Glass. Available 
through leading distributors in a wide 
variety of patterns and surface 
finishes for every need. 




















Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
Consulting Engineer: Harry H. Bond 
General Contractor: William F. Lotz, Inc. 
Glass and Glazing by McKeon, Inc. 


Dept. 17 


MISSISSIPPI 
COMPANY 


88 Angelica St., St. Lovis 7, Mo. 


MEW YORK + CHICAGO FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 








Second Thoughts in Moscow 


Russia reported backing out of British contracts 
The oil report . . . Pipeline setback . . . Amazon petroley, 
. . . Mexican sulfur . . . Copper scramble. 


Russia may be backing out of its con- 
tracts with British business. There are 
reports this week that Soviet trade 
chieftains have asked for “modifica- 
tions” of their orders placed in Britain. 

“Modifications,” or outright cancel- 
lations, could cost Britons millions of 
pounds worth of sales. Total Soviet 
orders now on British books are esti- 
mated at between £25-million to £30- 
million ($84-million). They cover a 
wide range of products, especially equip- 
ment for consumer industries, like tex- 
tile and food machinerv. 

There’s no accurate list of the 
British companies that have been ap- 
proached, or how much business is at 
stake. One guess is that £10-million 
worth is to be modified, or canceled. 
The largest outfit known to be in- 
volved is Platt Bros., textile machinery 
makers, which got a £7-million contract 
last vear, and is sharing it with other 
Lancashire producers. Platt told sust- 
NESS WEEK that it will hurry to Mos- 
cow to straighten things out, suggests 
that “modification” could mean merely 
a change in delivery dates. 

Short of definite, official cancella- 
tions, British manufacturers haven’t 
yet given up hope for their Eastern 
trade. But most of the signs are bear- 
ish. The shakeup in the Soviet hier- 
archv, the apparent deemphasis of con- 
sumer production in favor of heavy 
war industry, may mean a wholesale 
cancellation of contracts with Western 
suppliers for certain equipment. 


After three weeks of leaks, charges, 
countercharges, and general fuss and 
feathers in the press, the controversial 
United Nations report on oil prices in 
Western Europe was published last 
week. 

Written by the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe secretariat, the report 
blames the eight large international oil 
companies (five of them U.S.) for the 
high price of oil products in Europe 
(BW—Mar.5’55,p112). The price level 
of the Middle East petroleum used in 
Europe, says ECE, is keved to U.S. 
prices. Thus the consumer pays much 
more than the low production costs— 
and high profits—of the Middle East 
justify. 

The oil companies, backed up by 
the State Dept., have attacked the re- 
port as distorted, prejudiced, and just 
plain inaccurate. Thev deny the price 


fixing charge. They point out ty 
once vou deduct royalties and taxes; 
Arab rulers, and the depletion of 
wasting asset, profits are nowhere ne 
so high as ECE suggests. And they; 


mind Europeans that from one-half 


three-quarters of their retail gas pric 
are government taxes p 


ECE’s report will doubtless bly 
over after a time. But it will be ug 
as a stick to beat the oil companic 
by some Westerners as well as the ip 
evitable Communist _ propagandis 
The report might strengthen the hay 
of those Americans who want to hay 
the cartel label on the companies. Anj 
if, as ECE seems to recommend, Wes 
Europe’s consuming nations get t 
gether to exert pressure on the oil com 
panies, the tendency already apparent 
among Middle East producing com 
tries to make common cause will be r 
inforced. And the oil companies will be # 
in the middle. 


, 


The Trans Canada natural gas pipe- 
line project took a jolting setback last 
week. 

Negotiations with the government 
for federal financial help broke down 
(BW—Feb.5’55,p75). Ottawa wants an 
all-Canada route, instead of a less 
costly (and more realistic, according to 
pipeline people) one through part of J 
the U.S. And fhe type of financial 
assistance Ottawa offered seemed to 
Canadian gas producers to threaten 
eventual government control of the 
line. 

Now Trans Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. 
must hunt for private money, elusive 
so far in the quantity needed. And it 
has abandoned hopes of getting the 
2,200-mile, $350-million gas link under 
way this vear. 

Another year’s delay means that the 
Toronto area will continue to be 2“ 
customer for U.S. gas that much 
longer. Also, it will jeopardize Trans 
Canada’s plan, now before the U.S. 
government, to sell Western Canadian 
gas for use in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area. 


7 


For years, geologists have suspected 
that important oil potential lay hid- 
den in the Amazon Basin, in the 
eastern reaches of Peru as well as m 
Brazil. Last week, Brazil’s government 4» 
oil monopoly, Petroleo Brasileiro, a 
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COST CUTTING 











Is Valve Automation 
Too Costly? 


Automatic operation of valves is 
essential to the efficient automation of 
manufacturing and process plants. 
But most ordinary valves are expen- 
sive to automate because they require 
complicated, powerful units to raise 
and lower the sealing seats. What 
plant engineers looked for in the ideal 
valve for automation was easy, posi- 
tive, trouble-free operation through 
the simplest possible power device. 
They found what they wanted in the 
Rockwell-Nordstrom lubricated plug 
valve, which had been used for 40 
years in the petroleum and gas indus- 
tries for tough flow control services. 





Automated Rockwell-Nordstrom lubricated 
plug valves on fuel lines in power plant. 


In such industries as paint, plastics 
and cement, for example, both man- 
agement and engineering have been 
enthusiastic about their success with 
automatic valve systems using the 
Rockwell-Nordstrom valve. Their rea- 
sons: First, it’s leakproof—shuts off 
positively, the prime requisite of any 
valve. ... Second, because it’s a rotary 
plug type valve, it opens and closes 
in a quarter turn; requires a simpler 
(hence less costly) operating mech- 
anism because of the shorter distance 
of travel. .. . Third, the lubricant that 
forms the leakproof seal also makes 
the quarter turn operation smooth 
and easy; requires less bulky (again 
less expensive) power equipment. 

Fourth, lubricant protection 
makes the parts last much longer, 
eliminates costly repairs and replace- 
ments. Result: less interference with 
the intricate automated systems. 

The qualities that make the Rock- 
well-Nordstrom valve best for auto- 
mation also pay dividends on non- 
automatic valve installations on fuel, 
compressed air, degreasing and prod- 
ucts lines. 

For additional information write: 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 1-C, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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nounced a discovery well on an Amazon 
tributary 1,000 miles from the At- 
lantic. 

The immediate economic significance 
of the find isn’t great, when you figure 
(1) the vast distances to possible mar- 
kets, (2) the difficulty of large opera- 
tions in the rainforest, and (3) the ob- 
vious chance of a one well flash-in-the- 
pan. But it is Brazil’s first strike out- 
side the small Bahia fields—and it gives 
a psychological lift to the nation’s oil 
search. Crude oil and products, costing 
some $250-million yearly, are the larg- 
est item in Brazil's import bill. Most 
observers believe that without domestic 
oil, in large quantities, Brazil can never 
set its financial house in order. 

It’s possible to ease the import bur- 
den by refining more products in Bra- 
zil; Petroleo Brasileiro has three new 
refineries on stream capable of handling 
half the nation’s needs. But that is no 
real cure. Petrobras is now struggling 
with the task of finding and develop- 
ing home reserves. And it is hampered, 
in the opinion of many, by the law that 
forbids any oil concessions to foreign 
operators, who would like to take a 
crack at Brazilian oil. 


Mexican sulfur is moving into the 
world market for the first time. Later 
this month, 7,000 tons of Frasch proc- 
ess sulfur will be shipped to British 
buvers from the domes of Tehuantepec 
peninsula, in southern Mexico. 

Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co. and Pan 
American Sulphur Co., both U.S. fi- 
nanced, and controlled by the same 
holding company, are making the ship- 
ment. Last March, Mexican Gulf 
claimed the distinction of producing 
the first Frasch sulfur outside the U.S. 


Europe’s frantic scramble for cop- 
per continues. On Tuesday, spot cop- 
per on London’s soaring market opened 
at £367 a ton (equal to 46¢ a Ib.), an 
all-time high. In the past week, spot 
metals has risen £23 a ton. 

Here in the U.S., the 33¢-a-lb. price 
is under heavy pressure to move up a 
peg or two, something the producers 
hate to do because it hurts copper’s 
competitive position. Americans com- 
plain that the London metal exchange 
is caught up in a speculative fever, 
and that the price there doesn’t reflect 
the true state of the market. 

Europeans explain that the price 
surge is due to their continuing indus- 
trial boom, U.S. curbs on copper ex- 
ports, and the fact that Northern Rho- 
desia metal isn’t fully back on the mar- 
ket. All that—plus the unknown factor 
of copper shipments behind the Iron 
Curtain (BW—Mar.5’55,p113). 


Looking Abroad 


4 
Each week brings news of U. S. com 


panies expanding the scope of the 
business overseas—new sales, new part 
nerships, new plants. 

Here is a week’s budget of corporate 
doings abroad: 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, hag 
bought a 148-acre site for its first for 
eign plant, 20 miles southeast of Hg 
vana. It’s to be a smallish two-furnage 
affair (annual payroll: $600,000) to sup. 
ply glass to O-I’s Cuban market. J. P, 
Levis, company chairman, likes the 
looks of Cuba and the potential growth 
of glass packaging there 


They're making deals in Australia, 
Admiral Corp., Chicago, is teaming up 
with General Industries Ltd. to make 
radio and TV sets. A joint subsidiary, 
Admiral of Australia, will build a plant 
outside Sydney. Caterpillar Tractor Co, 
has a new wholly owned subsidiary 
that plans a plant near Melboume. 
Caterpillar of Australia will make some 
parts and machines, import others, and 
supervise the manufacture, under 
cense, of some Caterpillar earthmoving 
equipment. Australia is a big Cater. 
pillar market, but doesn’t have the dol- 


lars to meet demand (page 140). Clear: 


ing Machine Corp., Chicago (a division 
of U.S. Industries, Inc.), has granted 
manufacturing rights to Vickers Re 
wolt Pty. Ltd. in another deal designed 
to spare Australia’s dollar exchange. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co., New York 
printing ink people, have a new techni- 
cal interchange agreement with an 
Australian firm; so does General Shoe 
Corp., of Nashville. 


Five manufacturers have been granted 
lines of credit from the Export-Import 
Bank. The total comes to $21.4-million. 
International General Electric Co. is 
down for $10-million; Bethlehem 
Steel Export Corp. gets $6.5-million; 
Mesta Machine Co. has obtained $}- 
million; Blaw-Knox Co., $1.8-million; 
and U.S. Pumps, Inc., Los Angeles, 
gets $75,000. Thev are all part of 
Ex-Im’s new policy of granting almost 
automatic lines of medium-term ex 
port credit to selected manufacturers 
of capital equipment (BW —Oct.9'54, 
pl60). Credits to date under the Ex- 
Im system total $63-million. 


A “design-aid” team from Diamond 
Alkali Co. is helping a group of Dutch 
companies (some government funds 
are involved, too) build the Nether- 
land’s first soda ash plant. The 51- 
million-guilder (about $13.5-million) 
plant will turn out 480 tons of soda ash 
daily, is slated for production by suri 
mer of 1957. 
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Another Example of Staley’s Product 
Development for American Industry 





Our full range of unmodified, thick 
boiling, thin boiling, oxidized starches 
and dextrins points the way to upgraded 
quality, better sales for textile mills. 








How Staley’s starches help weave a 
strong sales yarn for textile mills? 


Staley’s quality products offer textile management solutions 
to specific problems ..- build reputations along with sales. 


Over and beyond supplying textile management with a complete range of starch 
products to build quality, Staley’s considers guidance and service a paramount 
responsibility to its customers. 

For this reason, leading textile mills and other vital industries benefit from 
Staley’s technological contributions toward operational savings and increased 
sales, 

At Staley’s, product development in dozens of major American industries, 
requires the conscientious application of both engineering and research plus tech- 
nical help in the field as well. From warp sizing to the manufacture of corru- 
gated containers, from baking to papermaking, Staley’s solutions to a wide 
variety of problems offer an extensive file for industry to draw upon. Our vast 
background of experience may offer a solution to one of your problems. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 
BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA * BOSTON + CLEVELAND + KANSAS CITY » NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO « ST. LOUIS 


SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 

@ Pharmaceutical © Textile: 

@ Paint © Corrugating 

®@ Leather © Explosives 
® Mineral Processing 
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Movement But No Progress 


Charts like the one above have started 
many investors and traders to wonder- 
ing whether the bull market has run 
down or is just resting while it renews 
its strength. 

Wall Street’s answers are as varied as 
its opinions on any other subject. But 
there’s no doubt that a recent combina- 
tion of events, notably the Fulbright 
hearings (page 154), have caused many 
active market participants to pause. 
And one Streeter says, “A pause in a 
market like this could well kill it.” 

The market looked as strong as a bull 
for a time last week, recovering well 
from the steep decline that started three 
weeks ago (BW —Mar.19’55,p166). The 
middle of this week also saw it strong. 
But mainly it has pussyfooted along on 
incteasingly slim volume (Tuesday was 
the Big Board’s slowest trading day in 
five months), with the averages inching 
up one day, down the next. 
¢ And Time to Think—Of course, this 
might be just the sort of pause needed 

to refresh traders exhausted by the re- 
cent wild price swings. But the pause 
also lets them revalue their positions. 
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The Fulbright hearings have given 
them something to think about. They 
have felt the effect of demands for 
100% margin trading, and of the con- 
cern and uncertainty ressed by such 
figures as Sears, Roebuck’s Gen. Robert 
E. Wood and Chase National’s John J. 
McCloy over current prices. More than 
one investor has been made wary by all 
the talk of “don’t rock the boat by even 
talking about the possibility of trouble.” 
Smart Streeters who normally deplore 
comparisons between this market and 
that of 1929 nevertheless are reminded 
by such talk of the New York Stock 
Exchange’s 1929 threat to dismiss em- 
plovees who circulated “objectionable 
gossip” at a time when the market had 
already dropped nearly 45% from its 
high (BW—Nov.20'29,p20). This time, 
they want to recognize right away what- 
ever weaknesses the market may have 
rather than wait until it loses a big 
chunk of its gains. 
¢ Note of Caution—A particularly cau- 
tious proaguncement came out this 
week in Moody’s Stock Survey, which 
said: “Because the decline was thus 


comparatively painless 
more than put a dent in the overconf 
dence of a few weeks back. It is there 
fore not out of the question that a re 
vival to new highs may be seen. If so, 
we would maintain an attitude of care 
and caution, since the forward view 
contains elements of instability. It is 
not for continuous rise In concluding, 
the survey pokes a finger at a consider 
able portion of the market when it says, 
“The only investors \ need to feel 
concerned are those who have gotten to 
depend on a continu stream of 
profits from a continuously rising stock 
market.” 

Another market cou 
Standard & Poor’s Outlo 
than Moody’s. It calls 
correction” of the last few weeks a 
“blessing in disguise.” And it points out 
that, “Sooner or later the market might 
have sustained a far more severe read- 
justment had there not been a bit of 
housecleaning at this time.” Still it sees 
the market “in a phase.where it is likely 
to find the going rougher on the up 
side.” And it says “emphasis should be 


¢ ling seryice, 
1k, is less wary 
“technical 


the 
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on selectivity during the period of ir- 
regularity that is still believed to lie 
shead.” 

. U rge—Just the same, both surveys, 
and Streeters generally, find real ele- 
ments of strength in the continuing 
business revival, now engendering talk 
of higher dividends if it keeps its present 


e The Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production stood this week 
gear its record high of 137 set in 1953. 

¢ Home building continued its blis- 
tering pace without a sign of letup, al- 
though many lenders and economists 
continue to caution Washington on the 
rapidly — load of mortgage credit, 
most of it now coming from govern- 
ment-insured mortgages. 

e Spending for capital expansion 
will be 1% better than last year, or 
afound $27-billion, according to the 
Securities & Exchange Commission and 
the Commerce Dept. (BW—Mar.19’55, 
28). 

: Fs Steet and automobiles continue 
to steam along, hand-in-hand, and in- 
yestors are again casting more favorable 
lances toward the steels. 

¢Outsiders—Other sectors of the mar- 
ket have been less fortunate. Sen. Ful- 
bright’s demand for Defense Dept. 
information on contracts (BW—Mar.12 
55,p168) may have scared investors 
away from the aircrafts for longer than 
many at first supposed. Fulbright’s 
move, plus Pres. Eisenhower’s request 
for revival of the Renegotiation Act 
(BW—Mar.12’55,p32), has caused many 
investors to start moving out of the air- 


- 

























af. crafts, many of which show spectacular 
a profits. 

pa If the aircrafts are left out in the cold 
om by portfolio juggling, they may not be 
- alone. Since the first of the year, the 
os market has gone nowhere, measured by 
is Standard & Poor’s daily index of 50 
1g industrials. ‘This is the longest period 
to of aimless wandering since September, 
- 1953, when the current phase of the 
l 1949-55 bull market got started. 
pa With the averages getting nowhere, 


“P ad volume at its lowest level in five 
mn months, many Streeters believe that the 
mstitutional buyers are becoming more 
selective and in some cases are sitting 


e, : 

2 tight-until a definite pattern emerges, 
cither up or down. 

, One thing that makes Streeters 
t breathe a little easier is the belief that 
t the worst is over in the Fulbright hear- 


1 ings (page 154). They feel that, even if 
Prof. John K. Galbraith is called to 
testify again, the hearings from here 
on in will be dominated by political 
4» ‘quabbling between Sen. Homer Cape- 
hart and Fulbright. Scant attention will 
be paid to the market, they think. 
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Wall St. Talks . . . 


... about Warren stock’s 
steeplechase . . . the odds on 
Avery . . . damp uranium 
stocks ... the market is thin. 


From $39 up to $62.75, down to 
$51.50, up to $57, down to $51.75, up 
to $54. That’s the sensational steeple- 
chase course traced of late on the Big 
Board by Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Corp. stock, which had no dividend 
since 1943. The spur: repeated ru- 
mors, still undenied, that Warren has 
a big deal pending with U.S. Steel. 


Sewell Avery should be able to stave 
off Louis Wolfson’s drive to take over 
Montgomery Ward—at least for this 
year. That’s the considered opinion of 
many smart Wall Streeters. It’s not 
because they see any sudden burst of 
love for Avery; the factor they see is 
“fears” about Wolfson. These Streeters 
figure most Ward stockholders are 
pretty conservative, that Wolfson’s 
meteoric rise in good times has left 
them skeptical of his basic business 
qualities and philosophy. 


When you're dabbling in uranium 
stocks, “don’t squeeze the certificates 
too hard, you may get drenched.” 
That’s the advice of Arthur Wiesen- 
berger & Co., which says most such 
stocks “have been thoroughly watered 
by promoters and underwriters.” As 
examples, Wiesenberger cites: (1) In- 
vestors have ponied up 99.5% of one 
company’s capital, yet own only 31% 
of its issued stock; (2) in another, in- 
vestors have contributed 94% of capi- 
tal, own 26% of the shares. 


Market letter gleanings: “Past cx- 
perience points to a renewed downward 
movement . . . after this technical rally 
ebbs.” (Harris, Upham & Co.). . . “Op- 
timists now must demonstrate that 
they can regain contro] of the situa- 
tion.” (Sutro & Co.) 


That stock market break on Monday 
of last week demonstrated how thin 
markets have become, reports Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co. On that day Atchi- 
son skidded $4.50 on trades of 900 
shares, Bendix Aviation $5 on 3,600 
shares, du Pont $6.75 on 5,700 shares, 
Honolulu Oil $3.75 on 300 shares, 
Johns-Manville $3.75 on 1,100 shares, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell $4.25 on 1,100 
shares, U.S. Gypsum $6 on 800 shares. 


















One of Riegel’s 600 tailor- 
made papers is used to polish 
other papers. Thousands of 
discs of this unusual paper are 
compressed and machined into 
rolls that look and feel almost 
like steel. Glassines and other 
quality papers are “ironed” 
and polished between these 
calender rolls. It is another ex- 
ample of Riegel’s ability to 
make special papers to meet 
unusual needs. There may be a 
Riegel paper in production now 
that will meet your needs. Write 
Riegel Paper Corp., Box 250, 
New York 16. 






























AGE Any 
America’s First Wire Fence + Since 1883 


/V 
e You need a fence if your property 
lacks protection against common haz- 
ards. And you certainly want time- 
tested quality in the safeguard you 
provide. Whether you choose heavily 
galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, cor- 
rosion-resisting Aluminum, or long- 
lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
rugged fence erected on metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 
basic styles, varied by heights, types 
of gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION « Monessen, Pa. 











Boston * Chicago * Detroit * Montreal * Toronto 
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“GOOFUS BIRD” 
SALES RECORDS? 


You have to “know where you 
have been to chart where you are 
going” in today’s competitive selling 
marts. R & S electronically compiled 
sales analyses gives you sales fig- 
ures so fast they literally blueprint 
the future! Cost is absorbed many 
times over in more sales at a better 
profit. 

“flies backwards, doesn't care 
where it's going, 
only where it's been. 
PLEASE SEND FOR AN 
ACTUAL SALES ANALYSIS CASE HISTORY to: 


Recording & 
Statistical Corp. 


100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


Re 


“YOUR KEY TO 
BETTER FIGURES” 




















Hip-deep in politics, the Fulbright 
Committee’s study of the stock mar- 
ket this week reached the end of its 
first, and maybe last, phase. 

Chmn. J. William Fulbright and 
some Democrats on his Senate Bank- 
ing & Currency Committee mani- 
festly doubt that the big bull market 
of 1954-55 is totally healthy. But none 
of them holds, at this juncture, any 
idea that major new restrictive legisla- 
tion is either likely or desirable. 

Even when they were critical, the 
Democrats have been cautious, probing 
only gingerly at the. question of what 
has made the market go up and what 
there is that might keep it up. After 
15 days of testimony by 23 blue-ribbon 
witnesses, the hearings in one sense 
ended as they began—with friendly re- 
assurances for the market itself. 

But the inquiry no longer rated the 
“friendly study” label that Fulbright 
optimistically hung on it at the outset. 
It degenerated into bitter political 
feuding, mainly between Democrat 
Fulbright and Homer Capehart of In- 
diana, senior Republican member of 
the committee—who charged at one 
point that the whole purpose of the 
hearings had been to wreck the market 
and embarrass the Republicans. 


1. Who Won? 


The stock exchanges, particularly, 
and the securities industry, generally, 
came off well. In management and 
ethics, their operations were depicted 
as being at least honest and responsible, 
if not perfect. 

Significantly, neither Chmn. Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin of the Federal 
Reserve Board nor Chmn. Ralph H. 
Demmler of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission could think of a single 
recommendation for new legislation to 
help them better police the market. 
Fulbright’s witnesses, regardless of 
economic or political inclinations, unan- 
imously endorsed the stock market as 
an essential factor in the national 
economy, elemental to the formation 
of new corporate capital. 

Principal Democratic criticisms were 
implied, and developed through ques- 
tions on whether current market levels 
are safe and whether there may be too 
much credit behind the spectacular 
price rises of the past 18 months. 

¢ Reassuring—On balance, the current 
bull market appeared not to suffer in 





critical estimates. Robert E. Wood of 


Fulbright Pauses for Breath 


But the investigators of Wall Street's activities aren\ 
sure they‘ll need their second wind. 
turned into a bitter political feud, and may not be reopened 


The hearings hay 


Sears, Roebuck was afraid of the hig 
level of present prices. But to off 
this, Harlow H. Curtice, president of 
General Motors, and Benjamin F, Py, 
less, chairman of U.S. Steel Com 
were reassuring. 

e “I don’t operate in the marke 
and I do not speculate in the marke 
I am just bullish on the future of th 
U.S.,”. said Curtice 

e “I think our economic outlog 
is very bright. I think we are on th 
threshold of one of the greatest periods 


of prosperity this nation has eg, 
known,” said Fairless 
One witness, Prof. John Kenneth 


Galbraith of Harvard, in the early days 
of the hearing injected a gloomy note 
by citing what he called ularming simi- 
larities between conditions now and the 
1927-28 buildup to the disastrous crash 
of 1929. As it turned out, Galbraith 
became the pivotal character in the 
political brawling that was to develop 


tildt 


ll. Politics Aplenty 


This week, Capehart demanded the 
recall of Galbraith, a long-time student 
of the 1929 crash and author of a book, 
to be published soon, on the subject. 
The senator said he had learned now 
that Galbraith was Adlai Stevenson’s 
economic adviser in the 1952 campaign 
and an Eisenhower critic of established 
reputation. 

“His known philosophy fits in with 
what I have felt was the purpose of 
these hearings: namely, to discredit the 
Eisenhower Administration and to 
cause people to lose faith in the econ 
omy,” Capehart thundered. “Who sug- 
gested him, of all economists in the 
country, to testify?” 

Moreover, Capehart said, he wanted 
to question Galbraith about a pamphlet 
titled Beyond the Marshall Plan, which 
the professor published in 1949 under 
the imprint of the National Planning 
Assn. Capehart was “‘shocked”’ to find 
in the pamphlet what he interpreted 
as some comments favorable to Com- 
munism. 

Galbraith denied Capehart’s infer- 
ence, and asked for a chance to defend 
himself in further testimony. 
¢ Battle Royal—Capehart _ infuriated 
Fulbright again by renewing his de 
mand that columnist Walter Winchell 
denounced for his activities as a market 
“tipster,” be allowed to “come here 
and clear his name.” 

This week also brought a “gloom 
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nd doom” attack on the inquiry by 
National Republican Chmn. Leonard 
jyll. As his targets, Hall singled out 
sen. Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, a 
‘ommittee member, and Robert A. 
Wallace, former Douglas aide who is 
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fulbright’s stock market staff chief. 

Fulbright accused Republicans of 
tring to disrupt the study. “If the 
\dmnistration is unwilling to lear, 
or to consider this sort of thing, “I 
jon't know what we can do,” said 


Fulbright. 
il, Where Now? 


fulbright’s announced plan, at the 
outset, was to pause at this point, 
“digest” the voluminous testimony, 
and then proceed to further hearings, 
if necessary, to illuminate specific as- 
pects of the market. The political 
blowup made the future uncertain. 
There is pressure within the com- 
mittee to let Winchell appear, and to 
hear further from Galbraith. Both of 
these could be disposed of soon. There 
is also pressure to study the intricacies 
of stock proxies, through a case his- 
tory examination of the present battle 
between Sewell Averv and Louis Wolf- 


"on for control of Montgomery Ward. 


Fulbright is determined not to let 
the committee get into the Ward case, 
however, until after the Avery-Wolfson 
proxy battle is settled. 
+Uncertain—Whether the committee 
wer returns to the extension of its over- 
ill stock market inquiry is a subject for 
guessing. In any event, the inquiry will 
bea lively political subject for a long 
time. 


lV. What They Said 


Fulbright put the two big industrial- 
ists, Curtice and Fairless, through a 
ries of similar questions on competi- 
te influences in their respective fields. 

Curtice maintained that the automo- 
bile industry has always been, and is 
now, “the most competitive industry.” 
He would not give a yes-or-no answer 
when Fulbright asked if GM _ wants 
60% of the auto market (it had 50.7% 
ust year). Fulbright asked why GM 
didn’t play with $192-million—its net 
gin from excess profits tax repeal—to 
cut prices and expand its markets at 
the expense of other companies. 

Curtice said GM, in effect, did cut 
pees by giving the customers more 
walue for the same prices they paid in 
953. “Don’t you worry about us be- 
‘ming a monopoly,” he told Fulbright, 
«++ We have to keep running very 
lust to stay where we are.” 

Fairless said, “I don’t think—I know” 
that there is real competition in the 
iteel industry. Tremendous cost of plant 
development in this era, he conceded, 
’ made price competition a less vital 
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You can’t see America 
through a bank of clouds 
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All too often there’s nothing to 
see from a plane but a wing, the 
clouds or a featureless world 
below. Monotonous, isn’t it? 
It’s so different traveling across 
the country on The Milwaukee 
Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA. 
A wide window beside your seat 
frames an ever-changing pano- 
rama of towns and countryside. 
If you want to go all-out for 
sightseeing, the full-length Super 
Dome practically surrounds you 
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with glass. You get close-ups of 
farmyards and ranches... forests 
and rivers... the homes and 
main streets of small towns... 
vistas of distant mountains. 

It’s all in color, all in three 
dimensions—and free with your 
rail ticket. Join us soon for a 
front-and-center seat at the 
greatest show on earth. Harry 
Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 708 Union Station, 
Chicago 6. 


SUPER DOME 


5 4 Of VMPLAN, , 


CHICAGO *« MILWAUKEE ® ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MILES CITY * BUTTE 
SPOKANE ¢ SEATTLE * TACOMA 
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influence than in the past. But it 4 
still figure, Fairless said, and “we 
compete by quality and service.” 
e Fresh Look—J. A. Livingston, § 
cial editor of the Philadelphia Bull 
and Ferdinand Eberstadt, partner 
F. Eberstadt & Co., New York inyg 
ment bankers, proposed a fresh look 
credit problems. 

Livingston suggested amortization 
bank loans for stock purchases on sche 
ules similar to those for loans on g 







































N the Atomic Age, industry is in a race with time. Fully experienced and refrigerators 

and trained organizations are needed to deal effectively with the tech- Eberstadt said it might be desir 
nological barriers of this new era. “in the public interest” to raise mar 
1equirements on specific stock iss 
rather than in the market as a wh 
This would allow authorities to pw 
brake on an isolated, unwholesome sf 
ation without disturbing the wh 
market. 

As a result of its diversified experience, VITRO is currently engaged ¢ Tips—On tips, Chmn. Demmler 
in many important projects in the various fields of the Atomic Age. SEC is “no less concerned” than 
Recently, for example, VITRO has become nuclear consultant to Con- - 

vel ; : committee, but he could see no ang 
solidated Edison on its full-scale reactor to furnish electric power to 
Greater New York. It is currently studying nuclear fuels and processing 
problems for the AEC. The talents that led to these assignments are 
available to industry. 


VITRO, pioneer company in atomic energy, is such an organization. 
It is now the first company to offer a complete range of capabilities in 
that field — from original research and process development through the 
mining, milling and recovery of uranium to the finished design, engi- 
neering and operation of completed nuclear facilities. 





in legislation. That might drv up le 
mate news sources on _ securities 
make the “cure far worse than 
disease.” Eberstadt put it this way: 
would not lay undue importance 


a tips; I would not dignify them 
{4 TH <2rrorsrion of AMERICA much.” . 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York Sen. Capehart tried to argue t 


DIVISIONS: VITRO Manufacturing Company —VITRO Rare Metals Company ae" tips might be good, base d on f 
VITRO Laboratories —VITRO Uranium Company —VITRO Engineering Division but Eberstadt ag Gehinitel) = 
SUBSIDIARY: VITRO Minerals Corp., owned with Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. | ‘US¢ me, senator, but there ain’t no s 


Wet tara: Ohrniieaii thing as a good tip. . . . Is there a g 
antee that other factors will not en 
the market and depress that stock 


Merchandise spite of the news that you have?” 














° To close the hearings, the commit 
. . = 
i a RTS Your Advertising called in elder statesman Bernard 


Baruch, who gave the market a 
erally clean bill of health. But 
praised Fulbright’s hearings. “V 
informative,” he said, and, “They 
made sellers more meticulous ab 
their offerings and made buyers st 
more what thev’re about.” 

Baruch was not much concem 
about the stock market. “... Int 
main, it is a mirror of the econom 
he said. “If our general economic aj 
security policies are sound, the st 
market will adjust to them, and 
will not need to worry about a possi 
collapse. If we do not preserve 
national security and our natio 
credit, then nothing can have last 
value.” 

He plaved a new version of an 
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the facts, statistics and their interpretation O 


Then Get Your Copy of 
WORLD PETROLEUM 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 


First Edition . .. $20 per copy 


ALL THE 
ANSWERS ARE IN 
THIS ONE-VOLUME 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE OIL INDUSTRY 






























new series of six 
graphic folders designed to help ad 
menagers keep executives and the sales 
staff posted on the company's advertis- 





Take advantage of our free ten-day 
examination offer . . . you judge if it’s 
worth $20 per copy .. . this one-volume library 





will bring you the most dependable informa- ing program. 

tion on al benches of the patrolown industry theme—forego any and all tax c 
—for every state in the United States . . . and Each folder explains a different reason . NNT ce : sia 
every country in the world! You'll find it a most | a . 4 — until (1) “We BS absolutely sure We es 
useful desk reference and worth much more for advertising and has an inside flap get up and win a war” if aggressid 
than its small price of $20 per copy. for your current ad reprints. comes, and (2) the budget is balance 


On investing, Baruch counseled “T’} 
never known an amateur to mal 
money speculating in the market.” & 
foresaw great opportunities ahead ft 


+-— — World Petroleum Statistical Yearbook——— | The plan is explained in a leaflet, Write 
604 Fifth Ave., New York City 20 us for @ en 

| accept your 10 day free examination offer. Please send | ’ PY: 

me copies of your first edition ot $20 per copy. If | | 

agree this book is all you say it is I'll send you my check 











in full payment; otherwise I'll return it for full credit. 
oto McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY those who are willing to study and wh 
Address Room 2710 can correctly interpret the meaning ( 


“automation, electronics, and the stot 
of atomic energy.” 














330 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
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no damage! 


New shipping container 
holds breakage claims 
to phenomenal 0.035% 


That’s the happy ending to L. G. Balfour 
Company’s long search for the safest practical 
way to ship ceramic mugs. 

Gencral Manager Id Holder faced a twofold 
packaging problem. First, ceramic mugs need a 
lot of protecting in transit. Second, the package 
had to take three different styles and sizes of 
mugs. 

Gair came up with the answer to both prob- 
lems with one ingeniously dic-cut interior pack- 
ing piece which cushions the mugs from all 
shocks. Out of 150,000 units shipped in the new 
container, only 53 breakage claims have been 
made. Also, since no partitions have to be set 
up and no excelsior or paper-stuffing is used, one 
packer now docs the work of four previously 
required. 

Whether it’s protection, display or delivery 
you re looking for in a shipping container, Gair 
has the experience and facilitics to give it to 
you. Write us. SC.5.1 


GAIR CONTAINER PLANTS: Cambridge, Mass. * Cleveland, Ohio « Holyoke, Mass. * Los Angeles, Cal. ¢ Martins- 
ville, Va. © No. Tonawanda, N.Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Portland, Conn. ¢ Richmond, Va. * Syracuse, N.Y. ¢ Teterboro, N.J. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. @ 
r. 26, 1.22 


155 EAST 44TH STREET e 


FOLDING CARTONS ¢ PAPERBOARD 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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See the BUICK-BERLE 


We address ourselves here to some certain people. 


They are those who know and appreciate fine cars. 
and can avail themselves of the deep satisfaction to 
be had there—but who also look beyond the obvious. 


To you we extend an invitation to try a ROADMASTER 
as it is custom built by Buick in 1955—for we believe 
this automobile will thrill you more than you may 
realize. 

In simple truth, this Buick of Buicks is a fine car 
made finer by the many advantages accruing from 
the volume production of all Buicks. 


So if you appreciate luxurious motoring. you will 
find full expression in RoADMASTER—the finest of the 
Buicks now soaring to a new success. 

If you appreciate room, comfort, stability of ride, 
you will find nothing more generous than this biggest 
of Buicks, this strongest of Buicks, this firmest of 
Buicks. 


And if you appreciate the most modern advances in 








U 


no equal to the 


automotive engineering. you will find 
new Variable Pitch Dynaflow that is part of every 
ROADMASTER. 

It is the new excitement in automatic transmissions. 
It transfers to highway transportation the principle 
of the variable pitch propeller from aeronautics— 
and brings you spectacular smoothness and accelera- 


tion response, plus substantial savings in gas mileage. 


Certainly, an experience at the wheel of this impres- 
sive motorcar is something to feel — in power, in 
performance, in comfort, in the luxury of its travel. 
and in the consummate handling ease of its Safety 
Power Steering. 

It is something beautifully enhanced by the knowl- 
edge that here you have a truly fine car without the 
penalty of an ostentatious price. 
Your Buick dealer will be happy to 
pling of RoapMasTERr. See him this week. won’t you? 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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Vhen better automobiles are bu 
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DERSONAL BUSINESS 


Ss BUSINESS WEEK You’ve been hearing a lot about how the new tax law eases the double 
, 1955 tax on dividends. But you may run into some confusing paper work when 
MAR. 26, you try applying it to your own case. Here’s a rundown of how it works: 


The two important provisions in the law are (1) the dividend exclusion; 
and (2) dividend credit. Used together, they can make quite a cut in the tax 
you pay on your dividend income. 
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First figure your dividend exclusion. You do that by cutting your 

| A BUSINESS WEEK dividend income by $50. If your wife has dividend income of her own, she’s 
’ entitled to her own $50 reduction. So if you file a joint return, and you 
both get dividends, your combined exclusion may total $100. 


SERVICE But note this well: Your exclusion is limited to what you have received. 
For example: If you received only $40 in dividends in 1954, your exclusion 
is then limited to $40—you deduct only that much. 


You can’t take a dividend credit, of course, because the exclusion has 
offset all your dividend income. Credit is allowed only on the dividends you 
have left after the dividend exclusion. 













Figuring your credit—if your dividends run over $50—is a little more 
complicated. The reason is that credit is allowed only on dividends received 
after July 31, 1954. So if you got all your dividends before that date, you 
can’t take a dividend credit (but you can deduct the exclusion). 


The credit rate is 4%, figured this way: Say on June 1, 1954, you 
received a dividend payment of $200. On Dec. 1, you received another 
dividend payment, this time for $300. 


On your return you report only $450 in dividends as income ($500 less 
the $50 exclusion). But your credit is figured only on the amount you got 
after July 31—the $300 that came Dec. 1. So after you figure your tax, 
you would reduce it by $12 (4% of $300). 
























o the 
>very 
There are a couple of ceiling limitations on the amount of credit you 
sons, can take that you’ll have to watch out for. 


ciple One is that the credit can’t be more than 2% of your total taxable 
rend income. For example: Say your dividend income credit is $800 and your 
~~ taxable income is $15,000. Your dividend credit can’t be more than $300— 
bie 2% of $15,000. 

a The second ceiling is that the credit cannot be more than the actual tax 
neal you have figured before taking the credit. Thus say your income tax before 
afety credit is $500, but your dividend credit comes to $600. Your credit is limited 
’ to $500. And you can’t get a refund on the $100 that’s left. 


r, in 


owl- 


t the There are further complications on the first ceiling limitation—-2% of 


total taxable income—for those in the upper brackets who have both net 
ou? long-term capital gains and high ordinary income. 


‘ORS It’s complex—and details are being debated by tax experts. If you run 
into a problem in this respect, be sure to consult your tax counselor on what 
to do. 


sam- 


An important final point: The only kind of dividend entitled to the 
exclusion or credit is one that comes from an organization taxed as a 
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corporation. That excludes life-insurance companies, exempt charitable 
corporations, exempt farmer cooperatives, corporations doing business in 
any U.S. possession, and mutual savings banks. 


And only part of your mutual-fund dividends may fit the rules. Your 
mutual fund can tell you which ones. 


Tornadoes occur in the U.S. any time of the year in any part of the 
country; they’ve been reported in every state. 


However, they do occur more often during certain seasons and in cer- 
tain parts of the country than in others. This month and next are the peak 
season for Southern States, for example; May and June are the high months 
for the Middle West. (Kansas has the largest tally of recorded tornadoes: 
587 during a 34-year period. The national average is 153 tornadoes a year.) 


The tornado is a devastating, frightening, and unpredictable weather 
phenomenon. Wind speed within a tornado has been estimated to be as 
high as 500 mph; when nearby, it sounds like the roar of hundreds of 
airplanes. 


Yet if a tornado appears in your locality, chances of its hitting your 
home or office are slight. That’s because tornadoes are commonly less than 
200 ft. across, and peter out after a course of from 10 to 40 miles. (But some 
tornadoes have been a mile in diameter. They have traveled as far as 300 
miles.) 

There’s no universal protection against tornadoes except caves or 
underground excavations. In open country, move at right angles to the 
tornado’s path (it almost always moves from southwest to northeast at from 
25 to 40 mph.). If there’s no time, lie flat in the nearest depression. 


In town, seek shelter inside, preferably a steel-reinforced building. 
Stay away from windows. 


If the figures from last year are any guide, 1955 should be a good year 
to plan a long automobile trip. American Automobile Assn. reports that for 
the first time since World War II there was a drop in volume of long-distance 
motor travel during 1954. 


One explanation: New resort areas, with accommodations for every 
taste, are opening up all over the U.S. People don’t have to go so far to 
find what they want. 


A new guide to personal insurance planning is published this week: 
Your Insurance and How to Profit By It, by Michael H. Levy (Harcourt, 
Brace; $2.95). It’s written for laymen. 


A four-passenger sports car, the “Firebomb,” is scheduled for pro- 
duction soon. It combines Detroit-built components with Italian body 
craftsmanship, will be almost entirely assembled in Italy to save costs. It 
features step-down body design, has a 225-hp. V-8 engine, a 115-in. wheel- 
base, will sell for about $5,000 


RCA Victor has just released a full-length recording of Gian Carlo- 
Menotti’s opera, The Saint of Bleecker Street. The album was made by the 
original cast, including the chorus of 30. 

Contents copyrighted under the general cepyright en the Mar. 26, 1955, Iseue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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One source... one 


This modern Link-Belt laboratory is equipped with various types of full-scale dryers to 
accurately test materials for proper drying, cooling or roasting procedures. Thus the 
proper type of dryer is fitted to the product—not the product to the dryer. Over 1000 of 
these tests have been made, processing more than 100 different materials. 


LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR 





INDUSTRY 


pany’s laboratory. 
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Pre-test drying, cooling, roasting 
with a Link-Belt laboratory analysis of your material 


HROUGHOUT the world—in over 600 applications 

from food to fertilizer, coal to chemicals—indus- 
tries are following drying, cooling and roasting proce- 
dures developed for them by Link-Belt. For invariably 
such recommendations provide the exact methods for 
producing desired material at a marketable cost. 

This simple plan precludes any guesswork or gamble 
in choosing correct equipment. Send us a representative 
sample of your material, and our analysts will deter- 
mine methods which can readily be duplicated in your 
own plant. Where shipping material is impractical, 
Link-Belt furnishes equipment for pilot operation at 
the site. Thus, if problems are encountered with heat 


for materials 


responsibility 








sensitive materials .. . fine particles . . . materials that 
case-harden—they can be rectified during planning. 

Efficient drying, cooling and roasting equipment is 
but a part of Link-Belt’s line of comprehensive convey- 
ing, processing and power transmission machinery. 
For details, call your nearest Link-Belt office. Or write 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Miniature equipmentaccurately 
scaled is used in testing smaller 
batches sent to Link-Belt Com- 


Besides the Roto-Louvre shown, 
Link-Belt makes Multi-Louvre, 
Monotube and Oscillouvre dry- 
ers for varying requirements. 
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Territorial franchises now 
available from Dari-Delite 
Immediate profits, future growth 
and sustained income are yours with 
a state or territorial franchise in 
this fast-growing national organi- 
zation. Requires moderate invest- 
ment which can be recovered first 
year of operation. We start you 
out, show you how, give continuing 
guidance. Cooperative buying, mer- 
chandising and promotion on 
national scale mean greater sales, 
larger profits. Let us prove it to 
you. Write or wire for full par- 
ticulars, Address Dept. W-3. 






r 
1524 4th Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 






“KE-CABINET” 


KEEPS KEYS SAFE, HANDY 







@ Units in 9 sizes holding from 
10 to 400 keys. Each key has its own 
KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fibre. 
For further information write Cushman 
& Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. B-wW, 153 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
























RIGHT WHERE IT COUNTS! 
Salem Premiums 
Increase Volume—Profits! 


Salem Dinnerware Pre- 
miums work for any busi- 
ness. We tailor-make a 
premium suited to your 
operation. Don't wait! In- 
vestigate! Today! 











BUSINESS WEEK 
on newsstands ... 


Business Week is available only by 
subscription to management men in 
business and industry. This means 
a market of top buying influence for 
your advertising in Business Week. 


Payments 


Millions of Dollars 


1949 1950 


titute of Life Insurance 


One of the Soft Spots 


But while surrendered policy values 
are climbing, more new insurance is 
being written than in the past few years. 
Behind the surrendered policy soft spot 
lies the question: What will the con- 
sumer have to fall back on if he suffes 
a sudden loss of income but has already 
dipped into his insurance — one of his 
major forms of savings? 


A soft spot in consumer spending is 
the rapid rise in the value of payments 
by insurance companies on surrendered 
policies. 

Last year, insurance companies paid 
out 20% more on surrendered policies 
than in 1953 —the largest year-to-year 
gain since 1949. That year, the increase 
was almost 27% over 1948. 


Fewer New Households 


Hy Number of New Households 
Number of New Dwelling Units Started 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


Dept. of Commerce; Dept. of Labor. 





But More New Houses 


There’s some alarm about the present family formation. 
high rate of residential building because ground. 


Here’s the back- 
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of the simultaneous declining rate of | After World War II, new households 
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PUT YOUR 
TO WORK BUYING 


Quick, aggressive use of the tax dollars you save on fast 
depreciation can finance new machines—pump new life 
and profits into your whole operation. 


CLT.’s PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN is the key to 


capitalizing on your new faster depreciation allowances. 


Here’s why : 
|, You use minimum amounts of your liquid cash. 


1. We arrange repayment schedules which tie in closely 
with your Sum-of-the-Digits depreciation allowances. 


4. You enjoy longer terms. 


lnshort PAYD PLAN combines fast depreciation and new 
Machinery financing to your advantage. 


C.1.T. CORPORATION 





= DIVISIONAL OFFICES 


Portland, Ore.—Equitable Building—Capitol 9721 


DEPRECIATION DOLLARS 





NEW MACHINERY 


PAYD PLAN is solving equipment purchase problems and 
making new profits possible in many industries. It covers 
such categories as machine tools, material handling 
equipment, construction equipment, and machinery used 
in the textile, printing, packaging, dairy and bakery fields. 


Terms range from six to ten years. The PAYD PLAN 
charge is 4.25% for each year of the term, computed on 
the original unpaid balance. 


New PAYD PLAN folder describes 
how you can put new machinery 
to work right away. Just write, 
we'll send it without obligation. Bat eae 


isha 
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Alanta Cleveland Houston Los Angeles New York 

6 Luckie Street, N.W. 750 Leader Building 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 416 W. 8th Street 390 Fourth Avenue 

Cypress 8621 Main 1-4824 Lynchburg 3921 Michigan 9873 Murray Hill 3-6400 

Chicago Detroit Kansas City Memphis Philadelphia 

2IN. LaSalle Street 65 Cadillac Square 210 West Tenth Street 8 North Third Street 1530 Chestnut Street 
) Randolph 6-8580 Woodward 2-4444 Baltimore 3551 Memphis 5-6795 Rittenhouse 6-8180 


San Francisco—660 Market Street— Yukon 6-5454 














HOW TO CONTROL 
PRODUCTION COSTS 


Brings a thoroughly unique approach to the prob- 
lem of cost pricing, and profit in manufacturing, 
showing how to reckon costs by the total conversion- 
cost method. Fully explains the approach and 
describes the methods to plug cost leaks . . . know 
how to price each line and develop effective 
methods of cutting costs and increasing production. 
Gives every tool for putting the method to work, 
telling how_to set up a realistic overhead .. . fin 
variances. By Phil Carroll. Prof. Eng., 264 pp., 76 
illus., $5.00 


PRINCIPLES OF 
MANAGEMENT 


Just Published! 


A practical, easy-reading guidebook for man lo 
analyzing problems basic to all supervisory jo 
organizing, staffing, directing, planning, and con- 
trolling. Ties together principles and broadly ap- 
plicable techniques, and emphasizes the overall job 
of successful management instead of just detailing 
specialized functions of management. Gives a new 
approach to line and staff and the service depart- 
ment, management selection, a 

proicel. training, etc y Harold 

. Koontz and Cyril J. O’Don- 
nell, both of the School of Bus. 
Adm., U.C.L.A. 664 pp., 25 illus., 
$6.50 


HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR IN 
INDUSTRY 


A realistic look at people on the 

job and what makes them act as 

they do, showing how to apply bu- 

man behavior principles to prob- 

lems of organization, authority, 

and responsibility in the business 

framework. Discusses workers’ mo- 

tives, labor relations, use and mis- 

use of authority, employee coun 

selling, worker morale, and a host 

of other problems involving human behavior in busi- 

ness and industry. By W. W. Finlay, Dir. of A 
« Antioch College, A. W. Sart 

Prof. of Psyc. and Per. Admin., S.M.U., 

M. Tate, Pres., S.M.U. 240 pp., $4.00 


EFFECTIVE LETTERS 
IN BUSINESS 


Make your business letters get attention, arouse in- 
terest, and win the answer you want with this 
guide. Gives conerete pointers on how to apply 
tested techniques in answering routine daily mail, 
writing sales letters, credit letters, letters of appli- 
cation, ete. Included are checklists for rati ap- 
pearance and effectiveness of letters. 2 ° . 
Shurter, Prof. of English and Head of Dept. of 
Language and Literature, Case Inst. of Tech. 2nd 
Ed. 300 pp., $3.95 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Dept. BW-3-26 | 
330 W. 42 St., NYC 36 

| Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exami- | 
nation on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, 

| and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay | 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 

| return privilege.) | 
C) Carroll—Production Costs—$5.00 

| © Koontz & O’Donnell—Prine. of Mgt.—$6.50 | 
C) Finlay, Sartain & Tate—Human Behavior—$4.00 
© Shurter—Effective Letters—$3.95 | 


(PRINT) 








Address 
| City 

Company 

Position 


For price and terms outside U. 8., 
write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N.Y.C. 


BW-3-26 | 
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were increasing and home construction 
was running behind. By 1950, they were 
in balance, but there was still unsatisfied 


demand from previous years. 
But in the last four years, home build- 


ing has held its high level while he 
hold formation has declined. Last 
33% fewer households were fom 
than in 1953, but 10.5% mote resid. 
tial dwellings were started. 


Confectionery Sales 


Millions of Dollars 


May 


Estimate 


June 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. D 


Hit By Waistline Worries 


Confectioners have found little in the 
new year to brighten prospects. Last 
year, manufacturers’ dollar sales were al- 
most 2% below 1953, despite growth of 
the population. And now, 1955 has 
started off in much the same pattern. 


This year, the value of January’s § 
was about equal to that of Janu 
1954, but unit sales were down. 

Most probable reason for the d 
the national habit of counting calof 
and watching the waistline. 


Factory Earnings 


Dollars per Week Average 
O——— 


74 


Hitting a New Peak 


cember, 1953, which had been followed 
by a decline that hit its low pomt m 
April, 1954. Ever since, there has been 
a steady improvement (except in the 
summer months) as business activily 
has picked up. 


Factory earnings set another record in 
February. They were 5.1% above the 
year-ago month and 3.6% above De- 
cember, 1953. That’s the way the trend 
has been since November, 1954. Be- 
fore that, the peak month had been De- 
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/ 
| Shell leaves enemy mortar / 
headed for U.N. lines 
‘ \y ; 
kee y 
2 Radar detects shell in 


flight, automatically 
course, 
data to recorder 





4 With exact position known, U.N. 
= Mey i> howitzers destroy enemy mortar 
Y » ” by accurate return fire 
pre 7) 

a > 
3 Recorder translates data 
(Jae) 0) (-t-e) o]-1¢- 1 Ce] a Come) late t - 


NEMIES’ MORTARS 
OCATED BY RADAR 


Army Used Device Against Reds in Korea, N.y. TIMES, DEC. 12, 1954 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


# “Hundreds of soldiers now returned 
safely from Korea literally owe their 
lives to the extreme accuracy and speed 
of the new counter-mortar system.” This 
good news was revealed by the Signal 
Corps in December when the public first 
learned of the existence of the MPQ-10 
Mortar Locator, one of the Army’s best 
kept secrets. 


= How could a carefully concealed 
enemy mortar be located and destroyed 


after just one or two shells had been 
fired? And how could such devastating 
accuracy be repeated over and over 
again—no matter how often the enemy 
relocated his mortars? These were 
important questions in Korea. 


= Actually, the uncanny efficiency of 
the MPQ-10 Mortar Locator was due to 
the joint efforts of the Army Signal 
Corps and Sperry engineers. Working 
together, they developed a new portable 
radar system for use at the front lines. 
How does it work? An automatic radar 
tracker detects and “locks on” the path 








position of enemy mortar 








of enemy mortar shells. In effect, it 
traces each shell back through its trajec- 
tory and reveals the enemy position. 
This information is then relayed to an 
artillery fire direction center which 
directs a return barrage against the 
enemy mortar in a matter of minutes. 


= Delivering this Mortar Locator to the 
troops is another example of Sperry 
engineering and production solving a 
problem to meet a critical need. Today, 


in the air, at sea, as well as on land, 
Sperry is helping extend our nation’s 
capabilities with instruments, controls 
and systems for all branches of the mili- 
tary as well as for important segments 
of industry. 


j PLR PY ermecon COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK,N.Y) 
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capital goods . . ” 


“We're considering market needs, return, “... 
everything; we plan a 10-year program...” ance dependence on 
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PILOT of Lukens Steel, Pres. Charles “. . . at the same time, expand current “... if I can show that we, an independent, 
Lukens Huston, Jr., has plans to branch out. _ lines by research, aggressive marketing...” can prosper, I'll have done something.” 


Lukens Looks for Wider Fields 


closely at both 
industry to see 


You have to lo 
Lukens and the 
why. 
¢ Where It Stands 
integrated steel op 
iron and scrap to 
scrap as charges f 


that Lukens is a world leader in steel 
specialties. 

¢ Happy—But—Yet even while the first 
plates for Shippingport are cooling out 
for shipment, Lukens’ management is 
not complacent about the future of its 
highly specialized enterprise. Despite 


At Coatesville, Pa., this week, a 21- 
ton slab of glowing steel slammed back 
and forth through the nation’s biggest 
plate mill, the 206-in. monster op- 
erated by Lukens Steel Co. The plate, 
one of several, will be fabricated into 
a pressure vessel to contain the reactor 


Lukens is a sem 
ition. It buys pg 
plement its own 
pen hearth fur pinpoin 
naces. 


for the country’s first atom-powered 
generating station at Duquesne Light 
Co.'s Shippingport (Pa.) site. 
Squeezing out to size such steel plate 
as that for the nuclear power plant is 
one of Lukens’ specialties. The 206-in. 
mill, for example, is rivaled in size only 
by a defunct machine in Japan. The 
company’s main sales pitch proclaims 
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the happy augury in the choice of 
Lukens to produce the big plates for 
what is certainly the first of many 
atomic generating stations, Pres. Charles 
Lukens Huston, Jr. (pictures) is con- 
sidering steps to widen the scope of 
the Lukens company’s business far be- 
yond anything in the firm’s 144 years 
of steelmaking. 


Thus, the 


higher for Luken 
integrated produce 


iron ore and 


cheaply. 


Lukens works th 


and in more ways tl 
ducers. 
possible by fabricati 
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ag. and cladding that Lukens can 
mpete and, in fact, stay in business. 
» Measuring—Comparing steel com- 
‘anies by a common production figure— 
" example, ingots produced—is at best 
coarse measurement of a company’s 
‘sition among the widely diversified 
ompanies in the ‘‘steel’’ classification. 
fs like putting the sales figures of 
fack trucks and Ford Thunderbirds 
ide by side and trying to decide just 
om that which is the better vehicle. 
‘ou have to know on what road they'll 
el, how fast they intend to go, what 
yey are to be used for. 

As shown in 1954 industry statistics, 
Lukens’ annual capacity for making in- 
sots and steel for castings is around 
3,000 net tons—strictly minor league 
in comparison with Bethlehem’s 18.5- 
ces to bak J oijlion, or even with smaller Armco’s 
ds ..."1qmillion net tons. But in sheared 
plate—big slabs of steel usually over *% 
in. thick and 48 in. wide—Lukens has 
the specialized capacity that gives it 
more specific industry stature. The 
company’s annual capacity for sheared 
plate is 636,000 net tons, topped sub- 
stantially by U.S. Steel’s 3,271,400, 
ely by Bethlehem’s 696,000 net tons, 
and by no others. 

*Specialties—At best, these capacity 
comparisons only begin to define the 
magnitude of the problem the Lukens 
management faces. To get at its heart, 
vou have to study the company’s prod- 
uct mix and market. 

Lukens is a specialist. Its sales are 
9% in specialty products, only 31% 
i commodity steel plate. ‘T,hree- 
quarters of its dollars come from capi- 
ul goods producers, and it serves three 
jor markets: (1) electrical equipment, 
2) machinery and process equipment, 
ad (3) construction and contractors 
products. 

endem, |* Tied Up—That’s the hooker. While 
hing.” | it has capitalized well on the demand 
for special steels by three strong growth 
industries, Lukens by the same stroke 
las tied itself to somebody else’s sales 
tlectiveness in the notoriously wide 
winging capital goods cycle. 

Look at last year—for much of the 
[2 months a recession time for capital 
qupment buying. Lukens’ sales fell 
. fom a 1953 high of $98-million down 
} sem } ‘0 $75-million in 1954. More indica- 
'yS PIG |e is the fall in earnings per share 
; ‘a fom $11.35 to $6.33. Pres. Huston 
A HIF |pmpointed the problem in the Lukens 
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t both 
to see 4 


wale eport on 1954 operations. The drop 
re n sales and profit, he said, was due to 
an price adjustments among the com- 


any’s steel specialties and a progressive 
change in our customers’ product selec- 
hours | tion,” 

I Oe *Waming—Lukens had to step fast 
mat ‘ Ieeking ren it did. Despite some soul- 
spi | ‘arching requoting, and the sales drop 
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»  @ Be sure to specify Nekoosa Bond when 
ordering letterheads, envelopes and business 
forms. Your stationery will have both dis- 
tinctive appearance and durability—plus the 
prestige that goes with one of the best known 
watermarks in the world. Nekoosa Bond now 
comes in a new, brighter white—or in your 
choice of 11 other attractive colors. Your 
printer will gladly supply it. Also available, 
in standard sizes, at your office supply or 
stationery store. 


America does business on 


NENUOSA BOND 


by the makers of 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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STORY TELLER... 


Finding the origin of gages is as difficult as enumerating the types of service for which 
they are used. But all types of gages have one thing in common .. . they tell a story. 
They indicate what’s going on in inaccessible areas . . . or measure things you can- 
not see. 


Whether actuated by physical force, electrical impulse or mechanical means... . 
whether fixed or portable . . . gages are indispensable to modern civilization. They 
measure the potential of power or pressure . . . the degree of heat . . . the force, flow 
or level of liquids or gases . . . the strength of solids. 


MASTER OF MYSTERY... 


In industry, gages have replaced guesses. Physicists, designers, chemists, metallur- 
gists, mechanical and electrical engineers, and a host of technicians and craftsmen 
have sired this scientific servant . . . to work in power and processing plants, in mines 
and mills, on highways and skyways, on and under water. 


A gage never works alone. Only when it has a point of contact can it function. And 
minds too, must have a point of contact that will render the behind-the-scene reports 
of industry’s status. Here, in America, that function is fulfilled in our all-seeing, all- 
hearing and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function and contribution of the American business 
press . . . the industrial, trade, business and professional publications that are edited 
for men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research 
better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications 
System. As publishers, we know that businessmen subscribe to—pay for—McGraw- 
Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests by editors who are specialists 
in analyzing, interpreting and reporting worthwhile ideas. 


As publishers, we also know that advertisers consistently use the pages of our maga- 
zines to feature the products and services they offer in the interest of increased effi- 
ciency and lower production costs . . . for the editorial pages tell “how” and the ad- 


vertising pages tell “‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL 


a PRL 
Ms Sees PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


V7ZA 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ABC) 


Se 
OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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the basis 
of better 
filing... 





The Acco filing system is based on the 
famous slogan that “Bound Papers Are 
Safe Papers.” The Acco Fastener, alone 
or in Accobind Folders or Accopress 
Binders, keeps all related papers together 
— correspondence, invoices, ete.— neatly 
but securely bound in loose leaf style. Let 
your. stationer explain the Acco “file 
and find” sys- 
tem and you’ll 
never use any 
. other. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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MARYLAND 
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St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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in higher profit lines, Lukens operated 
18% higher in relation to capacity than 
the average rate of the steel industry. 
The company actually increased its 
share of the plate market. Even 
better, Huston points out, “our 1954 
sales were made to about 10% more 
customers than the preceding year.” 

Despite 1954's fast-stepping _ sales 
work, the problem remains. It comes 
down to this: Lukens’ eggs are in the 
capital goods basket—and Lukens can’t 
exert to the fullest, a direct, positive 
influence on the sales of heavy original 
equipment. Last year’s 20%-plus sales 
dive is a clear tipoff on that, an even 
clearer warning of the effect that a 
serious softening of the capital goods 
market might have if protracted. 
¢ Independent Jitters—The recent auto- 
mobile mergers cast a long shadow on 
Coatesville, too. Like Hudson and 
Nash, Lukens. is an “independent” of 
medium dollar volume. The competi- 
tive edge that sheer size gives to the 
top steel companies may have the same 
effect on the middle-range steel pro- 
ducers that General Motors and Ford 
have had on their lesser competitors. 
Lukens must ask itself: Would a couple 
of really bad years exhaust us? 

It has been noted (BW —Jul.3’54, 
p59) that in steel, when times get 
tough, things are grimmest for the 
smaller units. A big company usually 
is better equipped dollar-wise and 
credit-wise to carry overhead, and even 
to get new facilities in place and pay 
for them right through a recession. 
¢ Seeking the Answer—To all of these 
problems, Lukens has addressed _ itself 
manfully. The company is in good 
financial shape. There is no preferred 
stock. Although long-term debt was 
increased to $6.4-million by a $2-mil- 
lion borrowing last year, working capi- 
tal is up to $14-million. Last year 
Lukens raised its dividend 50¢ to $3.50. 
¢ More of the Same—The most obvi- 


Ous answer is in expanding existing 
lines. The electrical, construction, and 
process and machinery markets now 
getting most of Lukens’ products are 
known as growth industries. 
has shifted its product mix to get its 
share of the long-term growth. Broad 
lines, 
service and flexibility—all big Lukens 
sales guns—will insure a bigger slice of 
business along present lines, the com- 
pany thinks. 


Lukens 


new steel specialty products, 


Since World War II, Lukens has 


plowed back some $32-million into new 
and improved plant and equipment. 
Just last vear, the company pulled 
together all its maintenance facilities. 
That will contribute heavily to the $1.3- 
million cost reduction budgeted for 
1955. Also finished last year were $8.5- 
million worth of new facilities for proc- 
essing alloy and clad materials. 


When a new $10.5-million armor- 


plate heat-treating facility for the Nay 





ze 18 thing: 
is finished this year, the governmey ecu 
will have spread about Lukens’ 63 ied st 
acres some $32-million in plate-makj ap 
capacity. Lukens is laying away a neg a ; 
egg to buy part of it in 1960. Th int 
company maintains and operates th + Pol 
government plant now, paying tent ‘ndus! 
but uses the equipment in other way heade 
when Navy orders aren’t going through broad 
Lukens steel will be on three new super ftp Li 
carriers and the first two atom subs. sresid 
© Looking Afield—All of these expect: | "sna 
tions are based on the prospect of in | worke 
creasing capital equipment activity} shat | 
Lukens’ present market. The maip To} 
problem still remains: What wil ®yyst 
Lukens do to fill up the valleys iff cre 
this market slumps repeatedly as it did } idea 1 
last year? older, 
To find out how to spread its bus exam] 
ness over into these low spots, Lukens is gat 
undertook five years ago a_ study: of | mite 
other markets that could be served hy Coun 
the company’s facilities without adding policy 
too heavily to investment. The main | ideas 
idea was to find steel products that | the t 


could be sold to end-users, rather than 
to original equipment manufacturers. 
Beginning this vear, the company set 
aside new funds and broadened the 
diversification study. What Lukens js 
looking for is an additional sales outlet, 


Fo 


- 


this time for products that may or may toc 
not be billed to end-users but that 
aren’t made of heavy steel. to nv 
To find these new markets, Lukens 
has set up a_ high-powered research AL 
team. Already it has lined up some (BW. 
160-odd markets with possibilities (but | mana 
Lukens isn’t saving what looks good | font 
to it until the lid is on the deal). lead 1 
“We’re considering market needs, te It's 
turn on investment, capital apprecia- night 
tion, growth potential—everything. We , but 
plan a 10-vear program on this,” says Wis., 
Pres. Huston. Ansu’ 
“We are going after new sources of sociol 
income that will balance out our de | ' fe 
pendence on capital goods and our all th 
customers’ salesmen. When we find | ™42: 
them, we'll buy an idea, develop one | ‘80% 
ourself, acquire a company—do anything | * Jot 
reasonable to get in. And, at the same looks 
time, we'll expand our current lines i. 
through research. new facilities, and — 
aggressive marketing.” j > 
¢ Training—Charles Lukens Huston, oh »P 
Jr., though a descendant of the founder, i 
is no hothouse scion nurtured in the te 
family mill. When he left Princeton |. *° 
in 1928, he went to work for Armco a. 
Steel Corp. as a metallurgist. There a 
he sweated out the Depression. Dunng | |. 
the 1930s. when work was short, Hus- ‘ho } 
ton bounced from job to job at Armco. 7 
As a result, he got a close-up look at all Man: 
phases of steelmaking ; ~ sa 
Soon, he gravitated toward personnel are 
and industrial relations. There Huston 1 
found himself. “I realized that my feel do it 
ing all along had been for people, not 
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the Nay things,” he remarks. He worked into 
vernment§ -vecutive personnel relations, a job that 
kens’ 625 Ted straight to the study of management 
'te-making Fa 4 profession. By 1939, Lukens upped 
‘ay @ NGF she ante enough to get him, and he 
760. The} came home. 
states the ¢ Policy—F'irst he set up the company’s 
ing tent} industrial relations program, _ later 
ther Wai | headed an operating division. After 
; through broad planning assignments as assistant 
‘CW super | tp Lukens’ president, he emerged as 
n subs. § yesident himself in 1949. Huston’s 
* expects F management theories were already 
ct of in} worked into the executive structure 
activity f that Lukens has today. 
he main Top management’s job, according to 
hat will#yyston, is one of balancing the pres- 
valleys if} wre of aggressive, “uncomfortable” 
as it did | idea men against the sophistication of 
older, more experienced people. For 
its bus: | example, the top policy brass at Lukens 
» Lukens | js gathered into the Management Com- 
study: of | mittee. Below that, the Management 
erved by | Council’s young Turks, with lesser 
t adding } policy scope, have responsibility to push 
he main } ideas and projects upwards. Between 
cts that | the two Huston sits watchfully. As 
her than 
acturers, 
Dany set 
ned the 
ukens is $ 
S outlet, 
OF may 
ut that 
Lukens 
research | A foreman is a man in the middle 
p some | (BW—Nov.15’53,p112). He lives with 
ies (but | management behind him, employees in 
‘s good | front of him, and fellow foremen and 
» deal), | lead men on either side. 
eds, re | It’s not easy to pick precisely the 
pprecia- | ight man for this many-faceted role, 
g. We | but Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, 
.”* save | Wis., thinks it has found a sure way. 
' | Ansul got the advice of professional 
rces of | Sociologists and is now starting to pick 
yur de | its foremen according to the ideas of 
id our | all three groups that surround the fore- 
e find | man’s job: management, fellow super- 
yp one visors, and rank-and-file workers. 
thing | *Job and the Man—Management 
> same | looks upon the foreman’s job as a key 
- lines | Spot. It provides management’s closest 
; and | contact with the worker, has a vital in- 
fluence on productivity (BW—Feb.10 
‘uston, 4 p68), and is also management's first 
under, { chance to look at some possible execu- 
n the | ‘ve talent in action. 
iceton |. Yet management is hampered in try- 
Armco | § to bring the natural leader out of 
There | the tuck. Selection of such a man 
uring | T™Ns into union restrictions, uncertain- 
Hus- | S¢s about exactly what a foreman 
rmco. | Should do anyway, and even reluctance 
at all | °f 4 candidate to accept responsibility. 
Management may have to stab two or 
onnel | three times to fill a foreman job satis- 
uston ctorily. 
tod There must be some better way to 
not do it, Pres. Robert C. Hood of Ansul 
1955 BUSINESS WEEK © Mar. 26, 1955 


Lukens’ chief executive officer, he has 
veto power, can pick and choose ideas. 
¢ Prescription—This type of manage- 
ment may produce friction and at 
times things may run rough, but it’s 
aggressive and it moves, Huston claims. 
He figures it is just what’s needed for 
the change that is coming in Lukens. 
The top level staff and operating peo- 
ple are comparatively young, averaging 
around 54. They'll be able to see 
Lukens through to its new look. 

The company is attracting good men 
to it, a good sign. The crew that’s 
heading the new market study is led 
by an ex-Armco man, highly regarded 
by his former colleagues. 

Huston firmly quashes rumors that 
Lukens is merger-bound. On the con- 
trary, he hopes to prove by his plans 
that there is a place for the medium- 
sized steel company if it is willing to 
carve out the spot for itself. 

“If I can show that Lukens, as an 
independent, can exist and prosper, 
then I'll feel that I’ve accomplished 
something,” he concludes. 


Foremen by Popular Acclaim 


A Wisconsin chemical company finds that it pays 
to consider the rank-and-file opinion of who is best fitted 
to move up into foreman jobs. It’s working fine, so far. 


Chemical decided. He found that the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center had made some studies 
in industrial sociology that confirmed 
wartime findings of the Navy concern- 
ing teamwork among air crews. The 
idea is to give the people who have to 
deal with the crew leader—from above 
or below the same level—a part in se- 
lecting him. 

¢ Going to Work—Hood engaged soci- 
ologists, including Dr. Floyd Mann of 
the Michigan center, to apply the 
theory to the problem of foremen. This 
is what happened: 

¢ The employees were told what 
the cu.npany was trying to do. 

¢ In small groups, the hourly paid 
workers were asked to help by giving 
their ideas on what a foreman should 
be like, what he should do. The same 
question was put to supervisors and to 
higher management. 

e The answers were organized into 
job descriptions. (They proved to be 
surprisingly uniform and also very close 
to management’s own ideas.) 

eA week later, employees were 
shown the composite of the job descrip- 
tions, based on answers from all three 
groups. They were given a list of the 
220 hourly workers, arranged in no 
particular order, and asked to check 
the names of the five men from their 
own work groups who came closest to 








A TRANSATLANTIC 


CARGO-ONLY 


SCHEDULED AIRLINE 


This important Service from U.S.A. 
and Canada is your new shipping route 
to key European cities . . . speedy, de- 
pendable, efficient. Airwork Atlantic, 
a team of cargo specialists, assure you 
firm cargo bookings in advance, fast- 
er handling, smoother processing... 
on-time deliveries where and when 
you need them. New equipment takes 
up to 12 tons... no passengers, no 
preferences. Find out about Airwork’s 
Cargo Courier Service . . . exclusive! 
Time-saving, money-saving! 
AIRWORK ATLANTIC 

is the transatlantic all-cargo service pro- 
vided by Britain’s leading independent air 
carrier, |.A.T.A. member, Airwork, founded 
1928, is world’s largest organization of its 
kind . . . combines aviation knowledge with 
vast cargo experience of FURNESS WITHY 
and BLUE STAR international shipping lines. 


ONE-CARRIER SERVICE 


NEW YORK « MONTREAL 
GANDER » SHANNON «+ GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER » LONDON 
FRANKFURT + ZURICH 
BASEL * MILAN 
with connections to all principal cities 
For further information, descriptiva folder, 
bookings 
Call your Forwarding Agent or 


w 
AIRWORK 


ATLANTIC 


Limited 
75 West Street, New York 6, N.Y. DI 4-5910 
“Airwork Works For You” 
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Here’s What you CAN do 
about high shipping costs../. 


Net Weight of Contents 
Plus Tare Weight of Cylinder 
Times Freight to Destination 
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You can pare tare weight by shipping 
compressed gases in Hackney Lightweight 
Cylinders. You save on out-bound shipments 
—and on the return of empties as well. 

Hackney cylinders are made from selected, 
high-quality steel that assures light weight 
and adequate strength. The Hackney pro- 
cess of cold drawing two-piece or entirely 
seamless cylinders produces uniform side- 
wall thicknesses and eliminates excess 
material and excess weight. 

Uniform in size and weight, uniformly 
easy to handle, uniformly durable trip after 
trip—Hackney Cylinders are made in many 
sizes—for high-pressure or low-pressure 
gases of all types. 


Write today for additional information. 


Pressed Steel 
Tank Company 


MANUFACTURER OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 





1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 
§2 Vanderbilt Avenue, Room 2097, New York 17 
207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
936 W. Peachtree St., N. W. Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 
18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kansas City 11, Mo. 
137 Wallace Ave., Downingtown, Pa. 





CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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the job description. Management ang 
supervisory people also made nomi, 
tions. 

eA Surprise—This time, the rep 
were surprising. In the tabulation ¢ 
ballots from the three groups, only })% 
of the hourly workers got a significay 
number of mentions. In one swig 
90% of the work force had been elim, 
nated from candidacy by popular op, 
sent. 

The ballots also uncovered some hig 
den supervisory talent. Several en, 
ployees who were frequently named } 
their fellow workers were consistenth 
overlooked by supervisors and by map 
agement. It turned out that they we 
doing competent, but not remarkabk 
production work, yet showed outstang 
ing leadership qualities, in the jude 
ment of their co-workers. 

Like some other companies, Ansi) 


had seen many a highpowered produc. 
tion worker fail miserably as a foreman, 
The company was impressed by the evi 


dence that the best leadership materia 
might come from men who didn’t al 
ways turn out the biggest day’s work. 
¢ Tryout—Ansul applied its findings to 
a pilot run in which a new foreman and 
five lead men were picked from the top 
of the composite list of nominees. Lasy 
week, the system was extended to the 
selection of a chief inspector on the 
foreman level. 

Hood is quick to point out that man- 
agement isn’t abrogating its authority 
in the final selection of foremen. Can- 
didates must still fill all requirements 
as to age, experience, intelligence, and 
other specified qualities. Then the new 
element is added: the attitude and 
opinion of the people who will be 
bossed. ‘“‘No test of a foreman candi 
date could tell us what those people 
think about him,” Hood says. 

He is pleased with the results so far. 

“Many positive factors have developed 
from our use of this method,” he says, 
“and we intend to explore the possible 
application of what we have leamed to 
other areas of the company, such as 
middle management.” 
e For Example— his year, for the first 
time, foremen—as well as executives, 
division heads, and department man 
agers—were given a part in explaining 
the company’s policies and progress até 
the employees annual meeting. It was 
a mark of the new confidence that An- 
sul feels it is developing among employ- 
ees and foremen since the new selec 
tion system began 

Meanwhile, in a new plant with new 
processes, the “elected” foremen and 
lead men are performing with a min- 
mum of grievances, production flaws, 
and rejected work 

“They've really taken hold,” says 
Hood. “In fact, one of the new men 
looks about ready to take over leader 
ship of the supervisory group.’ 


ni 
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Modern machines do the job better today... 








Steam laundry equipment, about 1875 


Modern materials, too, are speeding production 





Efficient as the steam-laundry (above) was by 19th 
Century standards, it could not approach the capacity 
and speed of modern laundry equipment. Today’s 
flatwork ironers, for example, are symbols of stepped- 
up efficiency. They are better because of modern 
materials. They take advantage of a new basic ma- 
terial—‘‘Dacron’’* polyester fiber. The exceptional 
strength, heat resistance and abrasion resistance of 
this Du Pont fiber make possible ironer covers that 
cut costs 67%, and give quality finish to flatwork. 
This is just one instance of the way industry is 
using the wide range of properties offered by Du Pont 
fibers to improve a product or a process. 
Your product or process, too, may well benefit from 
this new resource of industry, even if you’ve never 
used fibers before. Mail the coupon for a factual 


* 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT FIBERS 


new basic materials for industry 


NYLON + CORDURA* - ORLON* - DACRON* 
high-tenacity rayon acrylic fiber polyester fiber 


booklet about the properties and uses of Du Pont 
fibers. It may well suggest to you ways in which you 
can profit from these versatile new basic materials. 


Typical uses of Du Pont fibers 
in industry 


ROPE AND TWINE—strength with small cross section, 
light weight, resistance to mildew, quick-drying 
TARPAULINS — light weight, durable, save man power, 
long-lasting 


FILTERS—strong, acid-resistant, long-lasting 


CONVEYOR BELTING —strength without bulk, stretch-re- 
sistant, flexible, cut downtime 


SEWING THREAD—exceptional strength, elasticity, re- 
sistant to moisture and rot, 
minimizes return problems 


[ 
| E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
| Textile Fibers Dept., Box 
i Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me my copy of “Du Pont Textile Fibers— 
| 
| basic materials for industry.” I am interested in evaluating 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 





fibers for. 





Name 





Street Address. 
City. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Position Wanted ads only 
charged at 4 of above rates. 











Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisements— 
Write for Special Rates. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant == 


Chief Engineer. Leading manufacturer of in- 
dustrial high vacuum equipment requires Grad- 
uate Engineer to supervise Engineering Depart- 
ment. This position requires ten years mini- 
mum experience including demonstrated super- 
visory ability plus B.S. Electrical, Mechanical 
and Chemical Engineering. Please send detailed 
resume and an indication of your salary re- 
quirements in confidence to: Assistant Secretary 
—National Research Corp., 70 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








=== Selling Opportunity Offered == 


Manufacturer's Representatives Wanted. Manu- 
facturer of complete line of nationally distri- 
buted portable and standby electric generators 
plus one man lightweight electric earth boring 
machine has several territories open for in- 
tensive representation to dealers. National ad- 
vertising program. Send qualifications, refer- 
ences, lines carried, exact area covered to Mul- 
ti-Matic Corporation, 14741 Bessemer Street, 
Van Nuys, California 








= — Executive Employment Service 
Executives: Relocate! Employers: find the right 


man! Nation's largest agency offers confiden- 
tial, ‘Coast to Coast’’ service. Write giving age, 
education and experience. Free pamphlet. Em- 
ployers send complete job description. Graeb- 
ner’s Executive Exchange—116 So. Michigan, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Positions Wanted 
Mfg. Executive Eng., Grad. M.E. plus degrees in 


management. 20 years precision metal products 
experience. Now chief mfg. eng. offer modern 
methods, low cost. PW-5926, Business Week. 








Purchasing Executive. Graduate Engineer, broad 
experience engineering and purchasing, seeks 
greater opportunity. PW-5869, Business Week. 


Industrial Relations—Experienced all phases. 
Desire opportunity to direct personnel and 
labor relations. MBA Wharton. Age 38. Married, 
PW-5867, Business Week. 


Personnel Managers-Need experienced Engineers 
and Technicians? We offer a booklet especially 
prepared to help you solve this problem. Write 
for your “free’’ copy of Reservoir of Engineers 
and Technical Men. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Room 1215, 330 W. 42 St., N 

) A 


== Selling Opportunities Wanted == 


Incl, 





trial Equip t sales representative desires 
a new line for Western States. Please include 
description. RA-5865, Business Week. 


Philadelphia area salesman available—10 years 
experience, 1954 auto ready to represent and 
sell your line. Open to bona fide propositions, 
Contact Robert H. Hexter 4924 Chestnut St. 
Phila. 39, Pa. 





Boston Sales Engineer strong following arch. 
engrs, contractors, etc. Desires specialty item 
requiring engineering know-how (lic. prof. 
engr) Box SA-5938, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need T. lations? Ali Lang Catalogs, 
Manuals, Advertisements, Film Scripts, Sales 
Letters, House Organs. Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead. Technical and industrial material 
a specialty backed by years of experience. Write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill In- 
ternational Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 36, New York. 








Are poorly identified parts draining your profits? 
Whenever parts are required for assembly, sale 
or maintenance purposes, excessive costs can 
often be traced to poor identification and clas- 
sification of items. Costly problems and un- 
necessary questions arise . “Where is it?’ 
is “Who gets it?” . “How is it used?” 

. “Where does it go?” “When is it re- 
ordered?” ... “How much is needed?” ... all 
because of a failure to answer an even more 
basic question—‘What is it?’ Faulty or mul- 
tiple identification of parts can be eliminated 
by precise control of all items. Remington Rand 
Commodity Classification Service gives you 
quick, accurate identification of all parts and 
materials found in your organization, sets up a 
permanent and efficient system for identifying 
and cataloging units, assemblies, subassemblies 
and all component parts. Call our office near 
you for free folder BSDI10A or, write Reming- 
ton Rand Business Services Department, Room 
1390, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 10, 
es Be 








New products for sale, license or franchise. 
Write Digest Cl, P. O. Box 2052, Austin, Texas. 


Registered Patent Attorney=— 


Patent Information Book, without ebligation. 
G. Miller, 35BW4, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Read Rudd-Melikian’s display cartoon ad in this 
copy of Business Week on page 124, See how 
you can have a steady income from your own 
business. Choice franchises open. Factory train- 
ing. Write Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1947 N. How- 
ard St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


CAPITAL WANTED 


Fast moving Automotive product needs additional 
$50,000 capital, Tremendous opportunity for 
business man who is willing to devote services, 
Product now in use nationally with wonderful 
future. CW-5843, Business Week. 








CAPITAL TO INVEST 
Factory, Hotel, Realty, Equipment mortgages 


consolidated or increased. Payment reduced. Sy 
Field-1457 Bway, N. Y. 36, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Test yourself—Want to expand your product 


into the national market? On a five-figure pro- 
motion budget ? Chace Conley’s concise, author- 
itative manual, “Publicity and Its Relation to 
Selling,” will tell you how. Order your copy 
today. Know-How Publishing, P. O. Box 264, 
Murray Hill Station, N.Y.C. $3.50. (On N.Y.C, 
orders, add 11¢ tax.) 10-day refund. 





A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 





Write for further information to: Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 
N —_— 
—. 4! 
Slick Airways, Inc., Burbank (Calif) 
air freighter has added four to its map. 
agement team with heavy collective 
experience in airlifting, aviation ad. 
ministration, investments and, perhaps 
most important, in trucking. New / 
members of the board are: John R. 
Allison; Major Gen. Fred S. Borum, 
Ret. (Berlin airlift chief); and John 
S. Graham, former Assistant Treasury é 
Secy. Gordon S. Bain, ex-official of 
the Budget Bureau, becomes Slick’s ex. | 
ecutive vice-president 4 | 
2 
After a year of operation, New Eng. | 
land Colleges Fund, Inc., has netted 
$107,685 in gifts from businesses. The ) 
receipts will be shared out to 22 pi 
vately endowed liberal arts and science 
schools in the New England area. 
ae 
Fourteen top scientists, many of them 
atomic energy pioneers, have been hired : 
by Convair Div. of General Dynamics | 
Corp. to “consider special problems in 
the development of military aircraft and 
missile systems.” They will also look 
at industrial applications of nuclear | | 
power. The group includes such big 
names as Edward Teller, Charles L. | 
Critchfield, Fred L. Whipple, and Hans | 
A. Bethe. 
7 
To get stockholder representation, 
Colonial Airlines’ employees have set 
up Colonial Mutual Employees Fund 
to buy shares in their company. About , 
half of Colonial’s 800 employees have 
each bought one $10 share in the Fund, 
which in turn is buying Colonial stock 
on the open market. Spokesmen deny 
that the idea is to help prevent a merger } 
with Eastern Airlines 
s 
About 120 new industries last year put 
down roots along the Seaboard Air 
Line RR’s right-of-way from Virginia to 
Florida, according to a Seaboard study. 
Led by paper and pulp, the new prod- 
ucts range from construction commodi- 
ties to processed fruits. The report also 
noted sizable growth in temporary m- 
stallations and established facilities. 
ro ” 
Felix S. Hales, who began a career with 
the Nickel Plate railroad 39 years ago 
as a draftsman, this week was elected 
president. His predecessor, L. L. White, 
continues as board chairman. 
* 
Scratch one: Fred M. Saigh, ex-owner 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, is dropping 
his try for control of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. This narrows the Ward 
field to Sewell Avery, encumbent chait- 
man, and financier Louis Wolfson 4s 
the control race nears the annual meet 
ing, Apr. 22. 
= 
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THE TREND 


The Scapegoat King 


The Fulbright investigation has been singularly unen- 
lightening, but it has accomplished two things. 

It has given the current bull market a thorough 
catharsis, which is always healthy, and, on a lesser level, 
it has revealed the unprofitability of following the stock 
market tips of Walter Winchell. 

As Senate investigations go, one might perhaps argue 
that this is a creditable record of accomplishment. At 
the same time, it is regrettable that this inquiry, sponsored 
by one of the members of the Senate intelligentsia, fol- 
lowed so stereotyped a course. 

It is said that generals always prepare to fight the 
last war rather than the next one. Perhaps it is too much 
to expect of statesmen and financiers to do more than 
prepare to fight the last depression instead of the next. 

The thesis that underlies the Fulbright investigation 
and that has shaped much of its chairman’s line of 
questioning is deeply imbedded in the folklore of our 
political economy: that the Great Depression owed its 
origin to a runaway stock speculation. Like all powerful 
myths, this one has the essential purpose not of preserv- 
ing history, but of foretelling and warding off evil and 
temptation. Further—like the myth of the scapegoat king 
that runs in myriad forms through Sir James Frazer's 
book, The Golden Bough—this one may fulfill the pur- 
pose of devising an image against which one can dis- 
charge latent fears and insecurities, without the need of 
understanding or correcting the real sources of trouble. 

How much validity had the myth, even as related 
to the Great Depression of the 1939s? The stock mar- 
ket crash of 1929 came in October, but economists 
agree that the turning point in business came several 
months earlier—the National Bureau of Economic 
Research says it came in June. The peak in the index 
of industrial production was reached in July, but many 
indicators headed downward earlier. Prices, for instance. 
had been declining since the fall of 1928. 





Many Causes 


Important among the causes of the Great Depression 
(though economists still disagree about how to weight 
all the factors) were these: abnormally high capital 
spending in 1928-29, coming on top of an investment 
boom that had been going on for several years; wide- 
spread excess capacity—which finally cut demand for 
more capital goods; too fast a rise, in 1928-29, in the 
output of durables; a clearly oversold automobile mar- 
ket; a sharp decline, after the beginning of 1928, in 
residential construction; widespread increase in buyers’ 
markets, and a resulting weakening of business expecta- 
tions; unwise lending policies of commercial banks; 
oversupply in world primary markets; a precarious inter- 
national balance of payments situation; and, finally, the 
saturnalia of speculation on Wall Street and Main 
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Street. Only the last of these factors achieved immo: 
tality. 

Our situation today is as complicated as that in the 
late 1920s—but much less ominous. The Econom 
Report of the President, which Democrats, Republicans 
and professional economists have praised as a highh 
competent performance, foresees a continued advance in 
general economic activity, and concludes that it i 
reasonable to expect that within the coming year we can} 
attain “maximum levels of employment, production, and 
purchasing power.” Our situation, however, is not with 
out its dangers. 


A Mountain of Credit 


This period of substantial and remarkable prosperity— 
this boom, if you will—rests upon the traditional founds 
tion of credit expansion. The amount of credit that 
has been absorbed in the stock market—about $3-billion 
—seems quite modest when compared with the $3 
billion of installment credit outstanding, or the $1] 
billion of real estate credit outstanding 

What has been happening in the stock market has 
made front-page news, but could it be that the real news 
is what is happening in the home-building field, where 
a dangerous mountain of credit has been erected by 
the Veterans Administration and the Federal Housing 
Administration through policies of no, or very small, 
downpayment requirements, very long amortization 
periods, and lack of attention to the earning capacity 
of house buyers? 

Or what of the phenomenal market for automo 

biles? New cars are being sold on the basis of 30 o 
more months to pay, even in some cases as much as 
48 months. The amount of automobile paper out 
standing is more than double what it was five years 
ago. 
How long will all this go on? One possible answer 
is that it will go on as long as we go on puffing up the 
credit balloon—until, of course. . . . But that is too 
depressing a thought. 

Nevertheless, a curious thing is happening. Even as the 
economy is wafted along on the wings of cheap and 
abundant credit and as the stock market rises—though 
its boom is less than in housing, autos, or, might we 
add, Congressional salaries—the chief concern of Ful 
bright’s party is that we are not inflating fast enough 
Democratic braintrusters, led by Leon Keyserling, feel 
that we must pump the bellows with at least twice 
the energy the present Administration is showing. 

In this situation, to elect Wall Street the Scape 
goat King and to heave rocks in its direction undoubtedly 
relieves considerable Senatorial tension. But it does 
little to help us understand or to do anything about the 
economic problems that confront us. 
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How 
Socony -Vacuum 
Engineering Service 


helped solve 


a serious problem! 


Slowly the valve was turned. There was 
a sharp “wh-o-o-sh,” as of escaping gas, 
followed in a few seconds by a short, 
sputtering hiss. Then—silence . . . the 
valve opening had frozen solid again! 

This was happening to the release valves 
of emergency oxygen tanks intended for 
pilots, hospitals, etc. The trouble was 
caused by moisture in the oxygen which 
formed ice crystals that blocked valve 
openings when the oxygen was released. 
Manufacturers of portable generators that 
made oxygen for these tanks had long 
been faced with this problem. 

A well-known company, entering the 
portable generator field, knew this mois- 
ture problem had to be solved. They 


called in a Socony-Vacuum man — asked 
if he could help. After studying their proc- 
ess, he suggested using S/V Sovabead in 
the air drier. This amazing desiccant 
proved highly effective—reduced moisture 
content of the air to a minimum. This dry 
air then passed through a specially devel- 
oped low-temperature separator, pro- 
ducing moisture-free oxygen compressed 
in tanks. The “frozen valve” trouble ended 

S/V Sovabead is just one of hundreds 
of Socony-Vacuum industrial products 
With chemical products —as with our 
lubricants— goes our famous engineering 
service to help you improve production— 
cut costs. Call us—chances are we can 
help you, too! 


SOCONY-VACUUM Engineering Service 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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The Erie Limited shows freight trains 
how to do the impossible 


TREAMLINERS like the 

Erie lroad’s New York- 
Chicago Erie Limited have 
created a new kind of railroad 
passenger travel—with diesel 
power, air conditioning, roller 
bearings and modern Pullman 
accommodations. 

Now streamliners are spark- 
ing a new trend in freight trains: 
freights immune to the hot box 
problem, No. 1 cause of freight 
delays. By using the Timken 
tapered roller bearings that 
made fast, on-time streamliners 
practical, freights can now meet 
schedules that hot boxes and 
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lengthy terminal bearing inspec- 
tions once made impossible. 

yi imke *n bearings ro// the load. 
There’s no sliding friction, no 
overheating to cause hot boxes. 
And bearing inspection takes 
only one-tenth the time required 
with old-style friction bearings 

“Roller Fre ight’ * is the next 

great step in railroading. It will 
give the railroads a big drawing 
card for tomorrow’s business 
with faster service, on-time de- 
liveries. And when all freight is 
“Roller Freight’’, the railroads 
will save $190 million a year 

Timken bearings practically 


eliminate friction because they 
are designed for true rolling 
motion, precision manufacture id 
to live up to their design. And 
to get steel good enough, we 
make our own. No other U. S. 
bearing maker — 
The railroads, like all indus- 
try, use Timken i: ee Mcrae wane 
America on 
the go. The 


Timken Roll- 


er Bearing 
Company, 
Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable: 
**"TIMROSCO’: 


‘ Bearing 


TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 











